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REPORT 

ON THE 



I^EVISED SETTLEMENT 



OP THB 



FEROZPORE DISTRICT, CIS-SUTLEJ STATES, 



1. Cimpletion of Settlement reported, £c, — Having completed the revised Settlement 
of the District of Ferozepore in compliance with the instructions contained in your predeces- 
sor's letter No. 1553, dated 10th September 1851, 1 have the honor to submit the several 
returns, in English, required by the Board's Circular No. 23, dated 25th July 1851., I have also 
forwarded a map exhibiting the division of the district into chuks, or small tracts, in which all 
the villages having the same, or nearly the same, characteristics of soil, &c., are grouped 
together for assessment. The total area settled has been 17,21,632 acres, or 2,690 square 
miles. 

General Description of the District. 

2. Its former desolate appearance, — The district consists of several scattered portions 
spread over a wide extent of country. The small State of Ferozepore lapsed to the British 
Government in 1835, and became the nucleus about which the rest of the district was formed 
after tho Sutlej campaign. Previous to the annexation of Scind and the Punjab, this small 
territory was a sort of Ultima Thule, the furthest limit of our Indian possessions. It was 
described as a dreary and desert plain, where very little rain was ever known to fall, and an 
almost continual duststorm was the normal state of the atmosphere. The rich cultivation which 
tradition had assigned to the period when the Mahometan empire existed in its strength, and 
of which there was still evidence in the numerous deserted sites of villages and wells, had 
long since disappeared; the desolation that succeeded might have been the fulfilment of some 

{prophecy. There were a few scattered patches of cultivation, but great wastes, covered with 
ow brushwood, were the usual characteristics both of Ferozepore and the neighbouring country. 
Since the introduction of our rule, however, cultivation has gradually increased ; trees, 
though still small, are growing up in considerable numbers, but as much of the waste as 
remains (and there is still a great deal) probably presents even a more desolate appearance 
now than formerly, in consequence of its having been entirely denuded of the low wood with 
which it used to be covered, and which has been dug out even to its roots, thereby destroying 
all hope of its reproduction in order to supply the wants of a large cantonment. And while 
nature is presented to us under such an unfavorable aspect, art has done but little as yet to 
retrieve appearances ; the waters of the Sutlej, which might have been turned into innume- 
rable canals to fertilize the country, still run to waste, and fertilization is left to the dilatory 
process of well-digging. 

3. The battU-fielda of the Sutlej campaign. — But, though there is so little to inteiest in 
these respects, this district possesses an interest for every Englishman which is not likely soon 
to subside. As the Sutlej at Ferozepore was once the limit of our possessions in India, so it 
was the line the passage of which proving no Rubicon for them, brought down upon the 
Seikhs the vengeance of the British Government for the treaty which they had thus broken, 
and ended in the destruction of their empire. This district contains the battle-fields of 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah and Sobraon. These are names which will not easily be forgotten. 
As is the case, however, with most other great battle-fields after a few years have gone by, 
but little remain here to remind the visitor of all the vivid details of those contests or of the 
frightful carnage by which they were distinguished ; a few gun flints may still be picked up at 
Ferozeshah, and the bones of cattle may still be seen whitening the plain of Moodkee, but 
there is no vestige left of the entrenchment about Ferozeshah, which has long ago given place 
to the furrows of the plough, and the river flows over the ground on which stool the still 
stronger entrenchment of Sobraon. 

4. Division into main and outlying portions. — I have said that the district was divided 
into several portions. These consist of one main, and three smaller, portions, isolated from 
the main portion and from each other. The main portion, comprising the recently-constituted 
Pergunnahs of Ferozepore, Zeera and Moga, containing an area of 1,465 square miles, is 
bounded on the north by the Sutlej ; on the south and south east-principally by the Native 
Sovereign State of Fureedkot^, — ^it also touches on the States of Nabha and PuttiaJa, — on the 
south it is bounded by the District of Loodiana ; on the west by the territory of the Nawab 
of Mundote. The larger of the three isolated portions, constituting the present Purgunah of 
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Mokutsur, contains an area of 693 square miles. It is separated from the main portion of th® 
district on its north and east boundaries by the intervening territory of Fureedkote^ which 
varies in breadth from 12 to 16 miles ; to the south an$l south-west it borders on the Sirsa 
District^ and to the west^ on the Mundote State. The second isolated portion, the present 
Pergunah of Mehraj, has an area of 182 square miles. The extreme point of its north boun- 
dary is distant about 8 miles from the main portion of the Ferozepore District, and it is 
imbedded on all sides in the Native States of Fureedkot.e, Puttiala, Jeendh and Nabha. The 
third isolated portion is the Ilaqua of Bhudour, which, however, is not, like Mokutsur and 
Mehraj, a compact circle in itself, but consists of many scattered portions, its villages being 
mixed up, in a veiy complicated manner, with the villages of the adjoining States of Mulloudh, 
Puttiala, Nabha and Fureedkote : one of its subdivisions touches on the south part of Ilaqua 
Budnee, so that it is not altogether isolated from the main portion of the district 

5. Division of the main portion vato Bhet and Mohee. — The most important feature of 
the main portion of the district is the old high bank of the river which runs close and parallel 
to the old Loodiana road, in a direction nearly due E. and W., from one end of the district to 
ihe other. The present course of the river is not at all parallel to the old bed. It runs first 
for about half the width of the district in a N.-W. direction, and then opposite the Beas 
junction it takes a bend almost at a right angle, and continues its course to the S. E. 

6. The Bhet. — ^The tract of country thus situated between the old and new beds of the river 
has characteristics which distinguish it in a remakable manner from the rohee, oi uplands, on 
the south side of the old bed. It is called the bhet, though, with the exception of the villages 
that actually touch upon the river, it is no longer inundated by it. That part, however, where 
inundation takes place is generally termed the new bhet, while the rest of the tract goes by 
the name of the old bhet. The whole of it, however, was undoubtedly subject to inundation in 
former times, but probably at diflFereut intervals of time, and its soil is entirely formed by 
deposits from the river. This tract is about 14 miles across, opposite the Beas junction, but 
at either end of the district it does not exceed from four to six miles. Its area is 242,716 acres. 
The old bank of the river is more strongly marked between Dhurmkote and Zeera than further 
on, but all the other physical characteristics of the tract are the same throughout. The river 
is said to have run iu this channel about 50 years ago, and there are those alive who remem- 
ber when the boats now at Koun Ferry, more than six miles off, used to be made fast close 
under the walls of Dhurmkote. Ferozepore itself was unquestionably always on this side of 
the river, but it is certain that the river flowed much nearer to it formerly than it does at 
present, and the soil about it is of the same description as the rest of the bhet tract, and was 
evidently at some earlier period also deposited by the river. 

7. The Soolchur Nye, — ^There is a curious channel, called the Sookhui Nye, between 
the new and old beds of the river, which has its origin near Tehara, in the LoodiaDa 
District, whence it runs with a very serpentine course, along the whole length of this 
district into the Mundote territory. Notwithstanding its winding course, the banks of 
this channel are so regularly formed as to induce some persons to think it entirely 
artificial. More probablj', however, it was originally the natural course of a nullah, but 
has been cut and shaped into a canal, to a certain extent, by man's hands. Its width 
is 100 feet, and its depth about 6 or 7 feet. Up to 15 or 20 years ago, a small quantity of 
water is said to have flowed through it, but since then there has been no outlet from the river, 
and the bed has remained quite dry. At that time its banks are said to have been covered 
with beautiful " sheeshum" trees, of which there is now no trace left, and, though there was no 
cultivation, yet undoubtedly the presence of water would have rendered the soil much more 
productive than it is at present, and if by making a cut beyond Dhurmkote the water could 
in any way be again conducted into this channel, a very great benefit would be conferred on 
the country through which it passes. A survey has lately been made with this object, by 
Lieutenant Macgrigor, of H. M.'s 70th Regiment, .at the request of the Local Committee, who con- 
sidered that merely for the sake of watering tree plantations it would be worth while to bring 
a supply of water into this channel. Lieutenant Macgrigor found that by making a cut of a few 
yards in length near the village of Tootgurh, beyond Dhurmkote, a supply of water, about 3 
feet in depth, might be obtained when the river was at its height at the end of the hot 
weather^j and in the rains. The cost of the cutting was estimated at Rs. 1,000, and the Judi- 
cial Commissioner has been requested to sanction the expenditure of this sum from the Ferry 
Fund. It would be a much more expensive undertaking to obtain a permanent supply of 
water during the cold as well as the hot season in consequence of a quicksand which intervenes 
between the Sookhur Nye and the river during the cold weather, and which is overflowed on 
the rising of the river. The removal of this obstacle, however, by the construction of a 
masonry channel, would be an undertaking worthy the consideration of Government. 

8. The soils of the Bhet. — The whole of the bhet tract presents a very uniform appear- 
ance. It is very level, except where it is here and there broken by the dry beds of nullahs. 
No kunkur is found near the surface as might be expected in alluvial ground, but at a depth 
of 30 or 40 feet you come to primary strata, and pieces of kunkur are often brought up by the 
zemindars in digging their wells ; at this depth, however, it cannot be turned to account as 

Sikund. metal for road-making. The soil is all of a very dark colour ; the very hard 

clayey kind is called " sikund," or " kurur," where there is a mixture of 
sand the soil is called " gusra," which is considered the best description of 
soil. The superficial soil, however, may be the same in one place as in another, but still there 
will be often a great difference in its productiveness, according as the sand is nearer or further 
from the surface. To obtain an accurate classification of soils, very minute attention should 
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be paid to tbis circumstance. Where the sand rises altogether to the surface, the groimd can- 
not be cultivated at all. The sand is generally of a dark colour and very different to the light 
drift sand of the rohee or uplands, which is never altogether sterile and will produce at least 
a small crop of either barley or moth. The sikund soU, however, has one advantage over the 
gusra, tbat much more of it is capable of being irrigated. The gusra soil, from its sandy 
nature, absorbs the water to a much greater extent ; from the quantity of land recorded as 
under irrigation at each well, it may generally be inferred, supposing, of course, that the wells 
are of the same capacity whether the soil is of the description " sikund " or "gusra"; at least 
half as much more of the " sikund " can be irrigated than the "gusra." The "gusra," however, 
is much preferred ; the crops on it are always more abundant, it requires less ploughing, and, 
whereas it is necessary to let the "sikund" lie fallow after every second or third year, the 
gusra is cultivated for four or five years together without any fallow. I have heard it affirmed 
that, if the sikund soil were as well ploughed and otherwise prepared for cultivation as 
the hard soil of somewhat the same description in the rohee, it would be probably the 
more productive of the two ; but almost the whole population of this tract are Mussulmans, 
who are sadly wanting in industry, and plough their fields in a most slovenly manner. 
Probably the inferior sort of cattle kept by these Mussulman cultivators have not sufficient 
strength for efficiently ploughing this description of soil. Certain it is, however, that the 
"gusra" is much preferred to the "sikund," and I have generally on this account assessed the 
one at a higher rate than the other. 

9. Nyaee, — ^Therehas been another description of soil recorded , in the khusra, under 
the name of "Nyaea" This is not a natural soil, but is merely the artificial highly manured 
ground, in which tobacco, pepper and such like superior crops are produced ; in the language 
of the country, however, this is not the proper meaning of the word ; it was used at first m 
this sense in the settlement papers, from ignorance, and continued for the sake of imiformity. 
The term Nyaee properly means the land lying immedL'vtely round the village, whether cul- 
tivated or otherwise. 

10. Depth of water, — The water in this tract of country is of course much nearer the 
surface than in the "rohee" or high land ; the nearer the river is to any village the nearer 
the water is to the surface, and it varies from a depth of 25 to 30 feet below the surface in the 
Zeera villages, to four or five feet in the villages immediately bordering on the river. The 
Zeera villages are consequently the worst of any in this tract ; the wells in all the villages are 
worked with the Persian wheel. This is another great distinguishing point between them and 
the " rohee" villages, where a Persian wheel is never seen. From the water being so near the 
surface, the cultivators employ very inferior cattle ; even cows may be seen yoked in their 
ploughs. 

11. Prvncipal crops, — The principal crops of the bhet are wheat and barley, " jowar" 
and " moth." The following table shews the percentage of the different crops on the total 
cultivation in the Ferozepore chuk : — 
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The same crops, in nearly the same proportion, are grown throughout the tract. Where 
there is less irrigation there will probably be rather more barley sown, but not much more, 
for wheat is the staple produce of unirrigated as well as irrigated ground. A very little sugar- 
cane is grown in the immediate neighbourhood of Ferozepore, but no sugar was manufa.ctured 
before the settlement ; it was only used for consumption in the raw state. Sugar-cane was 
grown nowhere else in the district except at Dhurm Singhwala, in Ilaqua Mukhoo. The 
Jagheedar of this village has lately introduced it, and also been very successful in manufac- 
turing goor. He has shewn, I think, that it might be grown with advantage in the whole of 
this track. Gram is nowhere sown ; it is popularly stated that the ground will not produce 
it, and this I believe is true of the unirrigated land, whatever the cause may be ; it will, 
however, undoubtedly grow if irrigated ; only it is not cultivated because wheat is found a 
more profitable crop, and it is never worth while to irrigate gram. 

12. Irrigated arid unirrigated Lcmd. — As a general rule, it may be stated that the 
unirrigated land in the bhet is decidedly inferior to that in the rohee, notwithstanding that its 
principal produce is wheat. Under ordinary circimistances, a given quantity of ground, culti- 
vated with barley or gram in the rohee would be far more remunerative than the same 
quantity of land sown with wheat in the bhet. This inferiority is to be attributed to the extreme 
dryness of the soil, which is popularly likened to a fish, a native emblem for thirst, the thirst of 
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the fish being supposed insatiable, or at least requiring nothing less than a river to satisfy it 
If heavy rains were the order of the seasons, the produce would then be very great,; but 
with an average fall the produce is, as I have stated, decidedly inferior to that of the rohee. 
The irrigated land, however, is very productive ; the water is near the surface and from 20 to 
40 acres are irrigated from each well. In the Ferozepore Ilaqua, the average irrigation of each 
well in both harvests, i, e., in the whole year, is at least 35 acres, and from 6 to 8 pair of bullocks 
are kept at work day and night. The cultivators, being mostly Mussulmans, grow a good 
deal of tobacco, which the J uts of the rohee are prevented doing by their religious prejudices, 
and this is about the most valuable crop that is sown. There are a good many vegetables 
also grown, especially by the Baeens, who are so celebrated all over India for their skill as 
market gardeners. 

13. " Res^' Land. — But besides the well land, there is also land inundated by the rivcr^ 
called " rez," unknown of course in the rohee, which is generally considered inferior to well 
land, though far better than the thirsty branee. This kind of irrigated land is only met 
with in a few of the villages of this tract, either in those which actually touch on the 
river, or in the lUaqua of Buggoowala, which consists partly of two large islands in the 
middle of the river ; while the other portion of it, on the main land, is very much intersected 
by nullahs. These villages are generally called the new bhet, to distinguish them from the 
other villages of this tract to which the waters of the Sutlej do not reach, and which are 
denominated the old bhet. 

14. RiAJer Deposits. — ^The deposit of rich black loam often made by the river is called 
" nopee" for the first four or five years after it has been deposited ; it then gets consolidated, 
and is converted into the ordinary soil of the country. The deeper this deposit is the more it 
is valued. While it continues to be designated as " nopee " it is generally sown with rice, which 
is a very valuable crop. If the deposit does not exceed one or two fingers* depth, it is not 
called " nopee," but " kutcha/' and will not produce rice, but only " jowar" and " mussoor." 
It is curious to see how distinctly the different deposits are sometimes marked on a bank 
which has been partially cut away by the river: you see stratas of sand and rich loam, over- 
lying each other, of different depths according to the action of the river during the year in 
which each stratum was deposited. The natives have a theory regarding these deposits, that 
whenever the river rises above a certain height it brings down with it a quantity of rich soil 
from the neighbourhood of Roopur, but that whenever the periodical rise is below this sup- 
posed height the deposit is nothing but sand. 

15. Cultivators of the Bhet. — The cultivators of this tract are almost all Mahometans : 
out of a total population of 53,022, 48,510 are Mahometans, and only 4,152 Hindoos. The 

Their idle habits Mahometans number therefore 90 per cent of the whole agricul- 

tural population. The principal castes are the Dogurs, Bhuttees, 
Qoojurs, Raeens and Mussulman Juts. Very little can be said for their skill as cultivators. 
The Raeens and some of the Mussulman Juts are indeed glorious exceptions, but the other 
castes are very far inferior to the stout Hindoo Juts, who form the staple of the agricultural 
community in the rohee. They are utterly devoid of energy, and are the most apathetic, un- 
satisfactory race of people I ever had anything to do with. They will exert themselves 
occasionally to go on a cattle-stealing expedition or to plunder some of the quiet, well-con- 
ducted Raeens, who live in constant fear of their marauding neighbours ; but their exertions 
are seldom directed to any better end. They take not the slightest pride or interest in any 
agricultural pursuit ; their fields are cultivated in the most slovenly manner ; you see none of 
the neatly-kept houses, well-fenced fields, fat bullocks, and wells kept in good repair which 
distinguish the industrious castes ; but the hovels in which they live are generally half in ruins; 
no fences ever protect their fields, their cattle are half starved, and their wells often in the 
most dilapidated condition ; notwithstanding the quantity of waste land in every direction, they 
will not, if they can possibly pay their revenue without it, bring a single additional acre of 
land into cultivation. A little pressure in this respect has the best possible effect upon them, 
and the warning given by the sale of two or three villages, which was lately ordered, will, I 
hope, be productive of some good. The proprietors of these villages had no idea of things 
being pushed to such extremities against them. Up to the last moment it was impossible to 
convince them that the sale would really take place, and, though, when finally convinced 
of it, they collected the balance at once and rushed in to offer payment of it, it was then too 
late to accept it 

16. SometiTnes attrUmted to climate. — I have heard the apathy of these Mussulmans 
sometimes attributed to the climate, which js said to be very enervating, but this supposition 
could only be entertained regarding those villages which are in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Sutlej. There, undoubtedly, the climate is very prejudicial ; immediately after the rainy 
season is over, fevers are very prevalent, and sometimes to such an extent that the whole 
population is laid prostrate by them, and at a time of the year when there is the greatest call 
for exertion, there is scarcely a man forthcoming to drive the plough; but beyond the 
immediate influence of the river malaria is unknown and the climate is salubrious in the 
highest degree. 

17. Cause to which they should be attributed. — The true cause, however, of the inert 
habits of these people must evidently be looked for in the caste to which they belong. There 
are traditional influences at work among them, which make them despise agricultural pur- 
suits ; they seem to have originally settled down in the country as a conquering race, and 
made the other inhabitants subject to them ; they pastured their cattle, and took a tribute in 
grain from the cultivating castes, but they never cultivated themselves if they could help it 
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I believe these castes are distinguished by the same characteristics all over the Punjab, but 
here probably they have retained their original character more strongly than elsewhere. 
The petty Governments .of the Ranee of Ferozepore and the Aloowala Raja exercised very little 
control over them ; they retained almost the whole of the country as pasture ground, and paid 
a small contribution of grain only when these chiefs were strong enough to compel them to do 
so. In those parts where the Lahore rule prevailed, and there was a strong arm to keep 
them in order, they will be found much more industrious. This, however, was only the case 
in the Ilaqua' of Dhurmkote ; all the rest of the country was under one or other of the 
petty rulers before referred to. 

18. Distributwn of the thrte "principal Castes. — The three most unsatisfactory castes 
here alluded to, the Dogurs, Bhuttees and Goojurs, are not much intermixed. The western 
portion of this tract, including Ilaqua Ferozepore, Khaee, Buggoowala and MuUanwala, is 
principally occupied by the Dogurs, the centre portion or Ilaqua Mukhoo and Futtehgurh is 
the principal home of the Bhuttees, and the eastern portion or Ilaqua Dhurmkote belongs to 
the Goojurs. These last, whether from a diflference in their castes or from having been 
subjected to the stronger arm of the Lahore Government, are decidedly the most industrious 
of the three. 

19. Inroads of the Sutlej. — The river Sutlej, as I before stated, forms the northern 
boundary of this tract of country. I believe that it has twice the fall of the Ganges, and that, 
whereas the latter river has only a fall of one foot in a mile, the Sutlej has a fall of two ; the 
stream is consequently very rapid, and whether from this or to whatever other cause it may be 
attributed, the changes in the bed of the river are very frequent. Whole villages are constantly 
washed away in the course of a single season, while new lands are formed elsewhere with the 
same rapidity. It was in consequence of this uncertainty of tenure and the great distress to 
which whole village communities were often subjected by the entire submersion of their lands, 
that I once proposed to the Commissioner to allow those who had lost their lands on one side 
of the river to have the first claim to any new lands that might turn up. The late Board, 
however, to whom the question was referred, though they admitted the hardship in some 
individual cases, yet considered that, practically, there would be great difficulty in cairylng out 
such a principle.* 

20. Svperstitions of the people on the subject. — The people themselves are very 
superstitious on the subject of these inroads of the river ; they have several imaginary methods 
of arresting its destructive coui-se. The practice they consider most efficacious is to throw a 
number of goats into the stream, and day after day, as the river cuts away fresh fields, several 
of these unfortunate animals are sacrificed in the vain hope of turning it aside. Fukeers and 
other sacred persons are also sometimes engaged to ofier up prayers to the heavenly powers 
for the same purpose. 

21. Floods most extensive in iJie Ilaqua of Buggoowala. — All the villages bordering on 
the river are more or less inundated at the end of the hot weather and during the rainy 
season ; the floods, however, are most extensive over the Ilaqua of Buggoowala ; the whole of 
this Ilaqua becomes entirely submerged, the villages alone, being generally built on higher 
ground than the rest of the country, appear above the surrounding waters ; both men, women 
and children are first-rate swimmers, and numbers of both sexes arc constantly to be seen 
swimming from one village to another ; indeed as tliey have no boats this is the only way in 
which they can travel about. On one occasion I remember receiving an application from 
the Jemadar at the Chowkee of Buggoowala for some burkundanzcs who could swim, as 
he professed himself unable eflScicntly to discharge the duties entrusted to him without 
their assistance. 

22. The Rohee or upland tract. — I now come to describe the tract called the " rohec," 
or upland. This tract comprises all the rest of the District to the south of the old bank of the 

The Dunda. ^^'^^ich it is separated from the " bhct." The most remarkable 

feature in it is what is called the " Dunda," a high bank which runs 
up from the Sirsa District across Pergunah Mokutsur and the Fureedkote territory, and enters 
the main portion of this District near the village of Jundwala, whence it can only be distinctly 
traced as far as Moodkce ; beyond this point, it only makes its appearance here and there. 
Major Baker gives a description of it in his report on the Tehara Canal.f The Sutlej or a 
branch of it evidently one time ran along the line of coujitry indicated by the Dunda," 
though not within the memory of any one living. The number of deserted sites all about it 
shew that the country was formerly much more populous than at present, and it was in all 
probability higlily fertilized by the stream which then flowed through it, and looked very 
different from the dreary waste which it now appears. 

23. Character of the country west of the Dunda.— It is not, however, so much with 
the past as with the present character of the country that we have now to do. A great 
difference in the soil is marked by the ronrso of the Dunda. All the land on the west 
of it is of a very inferior description, and far less productive than that to the cast. It is 



• Vide Board'** letter to Cominis.^i^>ncr, Xo. 262*2, dated I3th Auj^^Tst 13r>I. 

+ Vule. No XXXV.. Selections fr-.nn iho KcconLs of Govcrameut, N. W. P.- Project for cuttin'- a canal from 
the left bank of the Sutlej, near Tehara, below Loodianah. 
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generally very sandy, but not that light " bhoor " which is often equal in fertility in soils that 
bear a better name, but a hard sterile sand, often of a reddish colour, that presents a most 
hopeless appearance. The Dunda also draws a line between the springs of sweet and brackish 
water. All the wells to the west of it are brackish with the exception of those beyond a line 
drawn a little to the north of, but parallel to, the Grand Trunk Road, the springs of which are 
probably sweetened by percolation from the river. To the south of this line the water is all 
brackish, and is more and more so the further you proceed, until at last, with very rare 
exceptions, it becomes altogether undrinkable, both for man and beast. 

24. Character of the comitry east of the Ditmla. — The water to the east of the Dunda 
is all good, and the nature of the soil is almost entirely determined by its distance from the 
river. For two or three miles in width along the old bank of the river the soil is very sandy 
and full of sandy hillocks. The same description of country, to whatever cause it may be 
attributed, is, I believe, met with along most Indian rivers, and is often called Bhangur-Bhet, 
as denoting its transition state ; here it is generally termed " Sotura." Beyond the Sotura the 
land is of the best description. Here you meet with a fine level plain and a good firm soil, 
and the water is sufficiently near the surface to admit of from 5 to 10 per cent, of the area 
being irrigated. As you recede from the river, however, the water is found to be at a greater 
depth below the surface, and though the soil is still good, less of it can be irrigated. Further 
on still, the water is too deep to be used at all for irrigation, and here, generally, the soil is 
more sandy, and the sand of the desert country beyond blows in upon it and destroys its 
productive powers. 

25. Soils of the Rohee. — The principal kinds of soil which are met with in the " rohee " 
villages are distinguished under the names of " kurur," " der," " doshaee " and " tibee." Tlie 

" kurur," as its name denotes, is the hardest kind, but it does not seem 
Kurur. quite to answer to the kind called " dakur," described in the reports 

of Settlement Officers in the North-Western Provinces. It is less hard 
and unyielding than this description of soil. Gram, cotton, mustard and jowar grow best in the 
kurur" ; in fact, the three last mentioned crops are scarcely sown in any other kind of soil. 
It is a question whether, taking a succession of seasons into consideration, the " kurur " or the 
" der " is more productive. No one doubts that, in a good season, the produce of the " kurur " 
is much greater, but the " der " makes up to it, or rather becomes the better soil of the two, 
when there is a deficiency of rain. The "kurur" requires much more ploughing, and can only 
be efficiently ploughed by strong and expensive cattle. • On the whole, however, wherever the 
best class of cultivators are located, men who turn all the soils to the best account, and who 
do not live from hand to mouth, but store the grain for two or three years together, and set 
off the profit of one season against the losses of another, I believe that the " kurur " will be 
found the most productive soil. It was only, however, in the lUaqua of Bud nee, where the 
cultivators are about the best in the District, and where I found that there prevailed a 
decided preference for this description of soil, that I made any difference between the rates 
fixed for it and for the " der" ; everywhere else I have applied the same rates to both soils. 

26. The der aiid doshaee. — The " der," is a lighter kind of soil than the " kurur, " and is 
partly mixed with sand. A lump of " der," if dropped to the ground, breaks altogether, and 
not, as is the case with the " kurur," into smaller pieces only. It is considered a very good 
soil, and is preferred to the " kurur " by lazy cultivators. The " doshaee " is a soil, the surface 
of which to the depth of a few inches is pure sand, with hard ground beneath it. This soil has 
been generally classed with the " der." It is very productive in dry seasons. During the 
khureef harvest of 1853-54, when there was a great want of rain and the produce had entirely 
dried up everywhere else, I saw very fine crops of moth standing in this kind of soil. The 
surface sand appears to have the effect of keeping the ground beneath it very moist and cool, 
and thus a little rain is turned to great account. 

27. Tihee, — " Tibee " is the name given to the very sandy soil ; the worst kind is that of 
a reddish colour ; the white tibee, especially where, as is often the case, it is surrounded on all 
sides by sandhills, the moisture from which would appear to percolate to the lower level of 
the intermediate fields, often yields a very fine crop, even in a dry season, but, on the whole, 
this kind of soil is undoubtedly very inferior to any of the other description. 

28. Soils known hy the size of the fields, — It is curious how the different kinds of soils 
are almost invariably indicated by the size of the fields, and that by merely looking at the 
field map you can generally name the soil of which each field is composed without ever 
referring to the khusra. The largest fields always consists of the tibee soil, the next in size of 
the der, and the smallest of the kurur. The kurur fields are made small and with rather 
high ridges in order to retain the water and prevent its running off, whereas in the tibee 
soil the water is absorbed where it falls, and no other division of the field than may be 
necessary to divide one property from another is required. 

29. Crops of the Rohee, — The principal crops produced in the Rohee are barley, jowar 
and bajura. It may not seem much to boast of, but the goodness or otherwise of the soil is 
generally determined by the proportion borne by jowar to the other rain crops ; the worst 
lands are those which produce only " bajura." The following table, shewing the percentage 
of the different crops on the tot^ cultivation in two chuks, affords a good specimen of the 
produce of the whole tract. The first exhibits the produce of a good chuk, in which there is 
plenty of jowar ; the second of an inferior one, where there is a large proportion of bajura. 
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It should be observed, however, that the measurements were made during a season of very 
little rain, and subsequent enquiries leave me no room to doubt that, on an average, a great 
deal more wheat is grown than is exhibited in the above statement. It is only alter a good 
fall of rain, and with the prospect of a good harvest, that the Zemindars venture on the cul- 
tivation of wheat in the unirrigated land. Barley and gram will always yield some small 
return without irrigation, and with very little rain, but the wheat crop becomes an utter 
failure in a bad season. 

30. Irrigation in the RoJiee. — The depth of water below the surface in the rohee varies 
from 30 to 100 feet ; it is about 30 feet in the " sotura," 40 and 50 feet in the level plain next 
to the " sotura," further on it increases to 60 or 70 feet, and this is the limit at which irriga- 
tion is carried on ; further south, again the depth increases to 90 and 100 feet, and here 
irrigation is considered impossible and is never attempted, except it may be in a season of 
great scarcity, when an acre or two of vegetables are sometimes watered. The average irriga- 
tion to each well in the rohee is much less than in the bhet, and varies from 12 to 20 acres. 

31. Cultivators of the Roliee. — The proportion of agricultural Mussulmans to Hindoos in 
the bhet is 1 Hindoo to 10 Mussulmans ; in the rohee it is 4 Hindoos to 1 Mussulman. The 
great majority of the cultivators in the "rohee" are Juts, but they are not all possessed of 
the fine qualities usually attributed to this race of cultivators. I have before described the 
"Dunda" as drawing the line in a very remarkable manner between the main physical 
characteristics of the District. It seems no less formed to divide off the inhabitants according 
to their moral peculiarities. The cultivators to the west of the " Dunda," though all Juts, are 
veiy bad specimens of their race. This was the home of the celebrated Dacoit Foujoo Sing 
and many others of that band which rendered itself so notorious all over the Punjab ; and 
though they have been kept in order of late by the strong arm of British rule, still they are 
a sulky, discontented set of people, and I suspect would gladly return to their former pursuits 
if they could do so with impunity, which it is to be hoped will never be permitted. The flower 
of the agricultural population inhabit the land to the east of the Dunda. There are a few 
villages of bad characters in the Ilaqua of Suda Sing, but with this exception it is impossible 
to say too much in praise of the cultivating communities. They have all the good qualities, 
the industry, the zeal for agricultural pursuits, the straightforward disposition which Settle- 
ment Officers delight to dwell on, and have so often described in other Districts. The Juts of 
this part of the Ferozepore District will not be found to fall short of any of these descriptions, 
and their character requires no further illustration from me. 

32. Outlying portions of the District. — Besides the main portion of the District, a de- 
scription of which I have attempted to give in the preceding paragraphs, there are the outlying 
portions of Mokutsur, Mehraj and Bhudour. The boundaries and situations of these Ilaquas 
have been before described ; it remains only that I should give a slight sketch of their other 
distinguishing features. 

33. Mokutsur, — ^Purgunnah Mokutsur is nearly bisected by the " Dunda," which is here 
very strongly marked. There is the same or even a greater difference between the soil to the 
north and south of it than that which was before described as characterizing the course of the 
ridge in the main portion of the District. I speak of the soil to the north and south instead 
of, as before, to the east and west, because the ridge, in traversing this purgunnah, is gradu- 
ally altered from a north and south to an east and west direction. The soil to the north 
is very sandy, while that to the south is fine and good. The former is called by every one 
the " hitar," the latter the " ootar " — words in the language of the District equivalent to the 
more familiar terms of "khadur" and "bhangur" in other Districts ; though as regards the 
land to the north of the Dunda, there is no sort of khadir characteristic remaining in it ; the 
soil is as dry on one side of the ridge as the other. 

34. Ootar and Hitar. — These terms, " ootar " and " hitar," are evidently derived from the 

{)ast, and are commemorative of the time, though it is not within the memory of any one 
iving, when the river Sutlej itself, or at least a considerable branch of it, must have flowed 
along the line of country indicated by the "Dunda," and carried fertility into all the adjoining 
territory. The aspect of the country must then have been very different to what it is at 
present. The numerous deserted sites which are met with in every direction shew that the 
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country must formerly have been very populous, and indicate a state of prosperity that has 
long since disappeared. It is not easy to conceive anything more dreary than the present 
aspect of this portion of the district. Water is generally at a depth of 180 feet below the 
surface of the soil, but there are scarcely any wells, at least not pucka ones. Not one village 
in 20 has a pucka well, and in many villages there are not even kucha wells ; with very few 
exceptions, however, the water in the wells is so salt as to be altogether undrinkable. During 
about eight months in the year the people have a suflBcient supply of tank water to render 
them independent of wells, but for the other four months, and those the hottest of the year, 
they are obliged to travel great distances every day to the few favoured spots where fresh 
water is to be had. They drive their cattle with them, but in consequence of the distance 
the unfortunate animals are only able to quench their thirst once in the 24 hours. In some 
villages where the water is not very brackish the people manage to make a beverage of it 
by mixing it with milk. 

35. Cultivators of Purgunnah Mokntsur. — Under such unfavourable circumstances it 
will be not supposed that the country is very populous ; there is only an average of 66 per- 
sons to the square mile. The cultivators in the " hitar " are almost entirely Mussulmans, — 
many of them Belochecs ; in the " ootar i. g., to the south of the " Dunda, they are all Juts. 
A similar (lisposition of castes was before noticed as prevailing between the bhet and the 
rohee of the main portion of the district. I don't know why it is that the Mussulmans 
always command the majority of the population near the river, and the Hindoos at a distance 
from it. The same would appear to be the case in other Districts also. 

36. Mehraj and Bhvdour. — The other outlying portions of Mehraj and Bhudour are 
much more favourably situated than the one which I have just been describing. Water is 
here also at a great depth, about 200 feet below the surface, but it is sweet and good, and 
there are pucka wells in every village. The cultivators are all Juts, and a highly industrious 
and thriving set of people. The soil is very sandy, and there are in places immense heaps of 
drifted sand ; the land between these sandhills, which is also very sandy, is much prized. It 
is called " bohul," and keeps moist and cool with very little rain and yields very fine crops. 

History and Statistics. 

37. Reason for introducing these subjects. — The general description of the district 
which I have attempted to give in the preceding paragraphs was intended by me as an 
introduction to the more particular grounds on which the assessment has been ultimately 
fixed, but before entering on this subject, it will be proper to give some account of the dififer- 
ent Ilquas, the population, castes, principal towns, markets, roads, trades, manufactures, 
agriculture, education, &c. A few particulars on such subjects seem generally ip be looked 
for in a Settlement Report, ami statistics relating to them are always collected during the 
progress of the settlement. 

38. llaqua Ferozepore.'-^Uhe District of Ferozepore was first formed in 1835 on the 
death of the Ranee Luchman Koonwur, whose estate, consisting of the llaqua of Ferozepore, 
then lapsed to the British Government. Captain ( now Sir H. M. ) Lawrence, who was in 
charge of the District for about three years, wrote in the year 1841 a long and interesting 
report on it. He first finds mention of Ferozepore in the Ayin Akbaree, where it is noted as 
one of six Purgunnahs subject to Soobah Mooltan. Its limits, however, must have been much 
more extensive than they are now, as its revenue is registered at 1,14,79,404 dirms, equiva- 
lent to nearly three lakhs of rupees. The fort is stated to have been built in the time of 
F rozeshah the 3rd, who reigned from A.D. 1351 to 1387. "The town and territory of 
Ferozepore," says Captain Lawrence, " bear every appearance of having not only been long 
located, but of having been at one time rich and populous ; the numerous old wells and sites 
of villages throughout the present waste lands shew that they once were cultivated, and the 
extensive ruins about the town prove it to have been a large and substantially built city." 
During the decay of the Empire, the country, which had been nearly waste, was occupied by 
the Dogurs, who are said to have been originally Chouhan Rajpoots from the neigbourhood 
of Dehli, where they were converted to Mahometanism. From Dehli they emigrated to the 
country round Pak Puttan, whence they gradually advanced along the banks of the Sutlej, 
until about A.D. 1760 they took possession, under their different chiefs, of the Ilaquas of 
Ferozepore, Khaee, Mullanwala and Buggoowala. The descendants of these chiefs are the 
principal proprietors of most of the villages in these Ilaquas. The Dogurs were nominally 
subjects of the Empire, but they appear to have murdered, one after another, every ruler, or 
Foujdar as he was called, who was placed over them, until finally all attempt even at keep- 
ing them under control was abandoned. They then took to cutting each other s throats, and a 
state of the most frightful anarchy seems to have ensued. In A.D. 1764, the Sikh Chief, 
Goorja Singh, crossed the Sutlej and took possession of the town and fort of Ferozepore. His 
nephew, Goorbuksh Singh, after many vicissitudes of fortune, finally established his authority 
over a great part of the Dogur territory. He subsequently divided his estates among his 
sons. The villages constituting the present llaqua of Ferozepore were allotted to Dhunna 
Singh, the second son. Runjeet Singh attempted to deprive him of his territory, but on 
his appealing to the British Government, who had guaranteed the status of 1808, which 
was previous to Runjeet Singh's invasion, he was taken under its protection, and the 
Maharaja was compelled to desist from attempts against the independence of Ferozepore. 
Sirdar Dhuna Singh was succeeded by his widow, Luchjnun Koonwur, on whose death, in 
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1835, as she left no children, the territory lapsed to the British Government. Captain 
Lawrence in his report gives the past history of Ferozepore in great detail. For further 
particulars, therefore, I would refer you to this report, an extract from which I have given as 
an appendix to this letter, as I find no record in this OflBce of its ever having been submitted 
for the information of the superior authorities. 

39. Further additions to the Ferozepore District This Ilaqua, containing an area of 
96 square miles, was all that the Ferozepore District consisted of, until after the Sutlej 
campaign, at the close of 1845, when there were added to it the Ilaquas of Khaee, Buggoowala, 
Umburhur, Zeera, Moodkee, and a portion of Kotekapoora, Gooroo-Hur-Suhaee, Jhoombha, 
Kote Bhaee, Bhoochon and Mehraj. In 1847 the District was still further enlarged, on the 
abolition of the Wudnee District, which was divided between Loodiana and Ferozepore. To 
Ferozepore were transferred the Ilaquas of MuUanwala, Mukhoo, Dhurmkote, Kote Eesay 
Khan, Wudnee, Chochur Chuk, Maree and Suda Singhwala. In the same year Sultan 
Khanwala was taken from Fureedkote in exchange for a portion of Kotekapoora. The next 
addition was made in 1852, that of the excess portion of Ilaquas Kotekapoora and Mokutsur, 
which were originally part of the Lahore demesne, beyond the Jagheer of 35,000 rupees, 
annual value, conferred by the British Government on the Fureedkote Raja out of these 
Ilaquas, and which had hitherto remained in trust with the Raja, who paid the revenue 
assessed thereon into the Ferozepore treasury. This was an addition of about 500 square 
miles. During the following year 1853, the Ilaqua of Cheeruk became a portion of the 
District under the operation of the Government rule regarding shared estates. The last 
addition to the District was that made last year of the Ilaqua of Bhudour. I propose to 
give a short account of each of these diflferent Ilaquas. 

40. Ilaqua Khaee, — The Ilaqua of Khaee, as I have already stated, formed part of the 
Dogur territory. This Ilaqua, with other neighbouring ones, was no doubt originally included 
in the Purgunah of Ferozepore, as its limits were in the time of the Emperor Akbar. It was 
entirely waste, however, when the Dogurs took possession of it. The origin of the name of 
Khaee is not known. It was the designation of a "theh" or deserted site, near which one of 
the Dogur chiefs located the present village of Khaee ; from this " theh" I have lately dug up 
a sufl&cient number of bricks to metal nearly ten miles of road, from which circumstance some 
idea of the extent of these remains may be formed. At the same time that Goorja Singh 
acquired Ferozepore, Jy Singh, another Sikh Chief, took possession of Khaee. He was com- 
pelled to yield to Nizamoodeen, the Puthan Chief of Kussoor, whose rise to power will be 
described in my account of Mundote. A. D. 1804, Runjeet Singh dispossessed the Kussoor 
Chief and made over the Ilaqua in jagheer to his favourite Sirdar, Nehal Singh, Atareewala. 
It was afterwards transferred to Sirdar Dhurm Singh, who is still alive, and a pensioner in the 
Lahore District, on condition of his furnishing a contingent of 50 sowars. In 1843 it was 
incorporated in the Lahore demesne. 

41. Ilaqua Mullunwala, — Ilaqua Mullanwala was also part of the Dogur territory. 
MuUanwala Khas, the first founded and principal village, was located by one of the Dogur 
Chiefs named MuUa. On the irruption of the Sikhs, the Aloowala Chief, Jussa Singh, about 
A- D. 1760, took possession of it and the surrounding villages, and established a thannah at 
Mullanwala, since which time the limits of this thannah have been known as a separate 
Ilaqua. With the exception of a few villages which were taken from them by Runjeet Singh 
and merged in the Ilaqua of Buggoowala, the Aloowala family retained possession of this 
Ilaqua as well as of all their other ancestral possessions on this side the Sutlej, in which they 
had been assured of protection by the British Government, until the Sutlej campaign, when, 
in consequence of the hostile part taken by them, these estates were confiscated. 

42. Ilaqua Buggoowala. — The territory of Ilaqua Buggoowala, with the exception of 
the island villages and Buggoowala Khas, was originally included in Mullanwala. There 
were some Dogur villages on the otlier side of the Sutlej, which were held in Jagheer, subject 
to the Government of Runjeet Singh, by Dehsa Singh, Mujeetheea; one of these villages 
named Tillee was transferred to this bank by a change in the course of the river. On some 
land which had been newly thrown up by the same change in the river, a Dogur of Tillee 
named Buggoo founded the village of Buggoowala, where Dehsa Singh built a fort. After 
this, Dehsa Singh, with the assistance of Runjeet Singh, took possession of several of the 
adjoining villages belonging to the Ilaqua of MuUai^wala, and subject to the Aloowala chief. 
He gave the control of them to his agent, who resided at Buggoowala. Thus was formed the 
Ilaqua of Buggoowala. The island villages, the area of which was thrown up by the river on 
the occasion of the change in its course before alluded to, were subsequently peopled by 
Dogurs from the opposite bank. Dehsa Singh was succeeded by his son Lehna Singh, who 
kept possession of the Ilaqua until it was confiscated by the British Government after the 
Sutlej campaign of 1845-46. 

43. Ilaqua Mukhoo, — The Ilaqua of Mukhoo was, about 100 years ago, occupied by the 
Nypals, a caste of Mussulmans, much resembling the Dogurs, who came originally from Sirsa. 
There is no trace of any former inhabitants of this Ilaqua, and at that tmie it was probably 
an entire waste. Like the Dogurs, the Nypals were originally subjects of the Empire, and 
then became virtually independent, until Jussa Singh, the Aloowala Chief, took possession of 
the territory, established a thannah at Mukhoo, and created the Ilaqua now known by that 
name. His successors held it in Jagheer until the Sutlej campaign. The name Mukhoo is 
^id to have been given by a fukeer named Mohummud who had been to Mecca and settled 
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on this spot where the village was subsequently located. He intended to call it Mecca, but 
the name was corrupted by the incorrect pronunciation of the residents into Mukhoo. 

44. Ilaqiia Zeera. — There are many deserted sites in Ilaqua Zeera, but it had been a 
long time before an utter waste, when, in A. D. 1808, Syud Ahmud Shah came from Gogaira 
and founded the village of Zeera Khas. He was driven out by the Sikh Chief, Mohur Singh, 
Nishanewala, during whose rule nearly all the villages in this Ilaqua were located. Mohur 
Singh in his turn was compelled to yield to Dee wan Mohkum Chund, Runjeet Sing's General, 
and thus the Ilaqua was added to the Lahore demesne. It was afterwards divided into two 
portions, of which the eastern portion, which preserved the name of the Zeera Ilaqua, was 
made over to Surboolund Khan, a servant of the Lahore Government, and the western portion 
from that time called Ilaqua Umburhur, from the principal village in it, was assigned as an 
appanage to Shore Sing, the son of the Punjab sovereign. At a later date Shore Sing got 
possession of the whole of the original Ilaqua and abolished the subdivision of Umburhur. 

45. Dominions of Rajah Jun. — The territory now included in the Ilaquas of Kote 
Eesay Khan, Dhurmkote and Futtehgurh, is said to have formerly belonged to Rajpoots of 
the Poomar tribe. Their sovereign resided at Juner, which is said to have been founded by 
Raja Jun. I don't know what truth there may be in this story, but I can testify to the 
extensive remains of some great city, at the foot of which the present village, which still bears 
the name of Juner, and belongs to Ilaqua Kote Eesay Khan, is situated. These remains con- 
sist of high mounds of bricks and earth intermixed, and occupy an area of about 300 acres. 
This is by far the most extensive deserted site in the district, and from its height, it is con- 
spicuous at a great distance above the surrounding country. It is worthy ol remark also, if 
any reliance can be placed in etymology, that the name of this place, Juner, has quite a foreign 
sound ; the aflSx " er" or " mer" forms the name of no other village in the district. In the 
language of Rajpootana, it signifies a hill or mound, and forms the name of numerous places 
in that country, a» Ajmer, Jussulmer, Bikaner, Amber, &c. 

46. The Munj Rajpoots. — The story goes, that about 600 years ago Shekh Chachoo 
and Khilchee, Munj Rajpoots, came to Huttoor, a village in the Raja's dominions, and were 
favourably received by the Poomars, who gave them lands and allowed them to dwell among 
them. When the Munj people had become strong and numerous, they fought with the 
Poomars and drove them out of the land, and took possession of their territory. Chukhoo, 
the grandson of Chachoo, is said to have been received with great honour by the Emperor of 
Delhi, who confirmed him in his rule over the country which his grandfather had conquered. 
Rao Daood, his descendant, received the title of Rae Raecan from the Emperor Shere 
Shah. Another of his successors, Rae Alyas, who ruled the country in the reign of 
Akbar, is said to have been solicited by that monarch to give him his daughter in 
marriage. This he refused to do, in consequence of which the greater part of his territory was 
taken from him and made over to other but distant members of the same family, subject no 
doubt to the payment of a certain tribute, the amount of which I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. To Shadee Khan was allotted the " tuppa" or portion called Shadeewal, the limits of 
which seem to have been the same with the present Ilaqua Kote Eesay Khan. Moose Khan 
acquired possession of "tuppa" Kiryal, and Julal Khan of"tuppa" Julalabad, both of which 
were portions of the present Ilaqua of Dhurmkote. The possessions of the descendants of Rae 
Alyas were still further encroached on by later monarchs. At the commencement of our rule 
the village of Rae Kote, in Loodiana, was the only remnant left to this family of their former 
extensive possessions, and this village lapsed to the British Government a few months ago on 
the death of Ranee Bhagbhuree, the widow of Rae Alyas, the last member of this house. 

47. Ilaqua Kote Eesay Khan. — Net Almud Khan, the son of Shadee Khan, went to 
Delhi, where he strung a bow which had been presented by the king of Persia, a feat which 
no other member of the court had been able to perform, in consequence of which he obtained 
great favour in the sight of the Delhi emperor and received the title of Nawab. One of his 
descendants, Nawab Eesay Khan, about A.D. 1740, resisted the authority of the Delhi empe- 
ror and attempted to make himself independent. He was for some time successful, but was 
at last subdued by a large force sent against him under the command of Shah Zad Khan, and 
was himself killed in the conflict by an arrow shot by a man named Oomur Khan. The 
Nawab is said to have displayed great valour in this fight, and to have had a personal en- 
counter with Shah Zad Khan in which he attacked him with the greatest vigour, but all to no 
purpose. With reference to this encounter, the following proverb is current in the mouth of 
every resident in this Ilaqua. 

" Eesay Khan mareean Shahzad jhuleean," 
" Kya kuren Munj puhn wuleean." 

The meaning of which is, that all the strokes aimed by Eesay Khan, of the Munj tribe, at 
Shahzad, were aimed to no purpose ; proverbially, it is applied to any unsuccessful undertaking 
on which great efforts have been wasted. It was this Eesay Khan after whom the Ilaqua is 
now called, and who built a fort at Shahdeenah, and changed the name of the village into 
Kote Eesay Khan, the name that it now bears. Notwithstanding the rebellious spirit shewn 
by Eesay Khan, his son. Moose Khan, was permitted to sit on the guddee, after making proper 
submission. He was succeeded by Kadur Bux Khan, whose territory was invaded, about A.D, ■ 
1760, by Jussa Singh, the Aloowala Chief, who kept possession of the whole of it, with the 
exception of a few villages, which he still allowed Kadur Bux Khan to retain. His successors 
despoiled the family still more, and now all that is left of their ancient possessions to the four 
sons of Kadur Bux, who are still alive, is 26 ghoomaos in the village of Kote Eesay Khan, in 
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which they have a life interest, and a biswadaree allowance of 5 per cent, on the revenue of 
the same village which I lately assigned them in acknowledgment of their former proprie* 
tary rights. 

48. Ilaqua Dhurmkote, — The tuppas of Kiryal and Julalabad were invaded and sub- 
jected in A. D. 1760 by the Sikh Chief Tara Singh, of the DuUehwala confederacy. He built 
the fort of Dhurmkote and changed its former name of Kootulpoor into its present one of 
Dhurmkote, and fixed his residence there, and thus established the Ilaqua of Dhurmkote. 
His son, Jhunda, was compelled to yield to the victorious arm of Deewan Mohkum Chund, who 
was so successful in establishing the authority of his master, Runjeet Singh, on this side of 
the Sutlej. Jhunda Singh was despoiled of all his territory, but some followers of his of the 
Budeeha family, to whom he had made over five or six villages in jagheer, were allowed to 
retain them on professing obedience to the new monarch, and the present incumbents have 
been confirmed in possession, for their lifetime, on payment of the usual commutation. 

49. Ilaqua Futtehgurh, — The tract now known as Ilaqua Futtehgurh, and which was 
part of the territory of the Nypals, was also taken possession of by Tara Singh, who made 
over the greater portion of it to his cousin, Koer Singh, besides three villages to another cousin, 
named Dhurm Singh, who founded the present flourishing village of Dhurm Singhwala, and 
two villages to one of his followers, named Tota Singh.* Koer Singh was succeeded by Hurree 
Singh, who built Futtehgurh and gave the name to the Ilaqua. Hurree Singh fled on 
Mohkum Chund's invasion, and his territory was annexed to the Lahore demesne ; but Dhurm 
Singh and Tota Singh were allowed to retain their grants, which have been also upheld by the 
British Government, — the former in perpetuity, the latter for the lifetinae of the present incum- 
bent. 

50. Ilaqua Suda Singwala, — Of the early history of the territory called Ilaqua Suda 
Singhwala very little is known. In Akbar's time it probably, together with Dhurmkote, 
Kote Eesay Khan, and most of the adjoining Uaquas, formed part of the Pergunah of Tehara, 
Soobah Sirhind : most of the villages, however, are of very recent location. The Ilaqua appears 
to have been held in farm for some years by Nawab Eesay Khan. On the invasion of 
the Sikhs it was portioned out among four chiefs ; 1st, Suda Singh, who founded the village 
of Suda Singhwala and gave his name to the Ilaqua ; 2nd, Kurm Singh, brother of Suda 
Singh ; 3rd, Dyal Singh, Goorchurha ; 4th, Nahr Singh, Anundpooreea. Suda Singh and 
Kurm Singh died without direct heirs, and their inheritance fell to the daughter of a third 
brother, named Dul Singh, who was married to Ootum Singh, the grandson of Nahur Singh. 
Oootum Singh thus acquired possession of nearly the whole of the Ilaqua. His possessions 
were forfeited to the British Government, which decreed the confiscation of all lands held by 
the Anundpooreeas in consequence of their defection during the Sutlej war. The descend- 
ants of Dyal Singh still retain their conquests, and are the Jagheerdars of the villages of 
Suleena and Nidhanwala. 

51. Ilaqua Wudiiee. — ^The villages now composing the Ilaqua of Wudnee were formerly 
held by the Rae of Raekot, whose history was before given. They appear to have been part 
of Pergunah Tehara. The boundary line of this Pergunah cannot now be ascertained, but 
probably the present Ilaqua of Dhurmkote, Ohoohur Chuk and Wudnee were included in 
Pergunah Tehara, and the rest of the district in Pergunah Ferozepore. The zemindars of this 
Ilaqua, together with those of a large part of the adjoining territory of Putiala, are Dhareewal 
Juts. A daughter of Mehr Mitha, a Dhareewal zemindar of the village of Kangur, now in 
Puttiala, was married to the Emperor Akbur. It is related that the Emperor first saw her at 
a well in her native village. She had two pitchers of water on her head, at the same time 
she caught a young bufialo which had escaped from its owner, putting her foot on the rope 
attached to its head, and thus held the headstrong animal without losing her balance until 
he came up to claim it. The Emperor was so much delighted with this feat of strength and 
courage that he made her his wife, in the hope that she would be the mother of children no 
less courageous than herself. On her father, Mehr Mitha, he conferred the tittle of Meean, and 
gave him a Jagheer of 120 villages, of which Kangur was the centre, and which was thence 
called the Ilaqua of Kangur. On the fall of the empire the chiefs of Puttiala and Nabha des- 
poiled the Meean family of a great part of their possessions, including the village of Kangur ; 
the remainder, from that time known as Ilaqua Wudnee, was seized by Runjeet Singh and 
conferred by him on his mother-in-law, Suda Kour, who was the daughter of a zemindar of 
the vUlage of Raokee, in the same Ilaqua. The subsequent quarrels of Runjeet Singh and 
this intriguing mother-in-law, the interference of the British Government, &c., are narrated in 
every history of the Sikhs, and need not be enlarged on in this report The descendants of 
Mehr Mitha, though they were never converted to Mahometanisra, are still known as Meeans. 
All that now remains to them of their former possessions are 8 ploughs in Mouza Deena, 50 
ghoomaos in Boorj Humeera, and a small puttee in Dhoolkote, which have been upheld by the 
British Government for the lifetime of the present incumbent. The fort of Wudnee was 
built by Meean Himmut Khan, of the same family. 

52. Ilaqua Chookur Chuk. — Ilaqua Chookur Chuk was also part of the territory under 
the Rae of Raekote : most of the villages in it are named after diflerent chiefs of this house. 
Before the irruption of the Sikhs, however, the zemindars appear to have rendered themselves 
altogether independent. They fought with Mohkum Chund, but were soon overcome, and the 
Ilaqua was added to the Lahore demesne. It was then made over in farm to Sodhee Jouahir- 
Singh, whose brother and sons now hold several villages rent-free in this and the Koteka- 
poora Ilaqua, the grants of Maharaja.Runjeet Singh. 
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lUjugua Cheeruk. — The area of Ilaqua Cheeruk, which is entirly jagheer, contained 
originally only one village, that of Cheeruk, which was located by a Jut named Jhunda near 
an old site of that name. He was a subject of the Chief of Raekote. It is said that he stole 
the Chiefs horse, and, though he was apprehended with the stolen property in his possession, 
the Chief said he was such a bold man to attempt to steal his horse, that he would not punish 
him, but would honor him with a rent-free grant of the village of Cheeruk. The present pro- 
prietors of the land are the descendants of Jhunda, but the revenues of the jagheer belong 
only to the eldest son. The other villages in this Ilaqua were all located at subsequent periods 
within the area of the original village of Cheeruk. During the troubled times that occurred 
on the dissolution of the empire the heir of Jhunda put himself under the protection of the 
Chief of Kulseean, to whom he agreed to pay one-half of his revenue as protection-money, or 
" rakhee," as it was called. This division has continued up to the present day ; and, though the 
Chief of Kulseean has no longer the power of aflfording protection, he still shares in half the 
jagheer. 

53. Haquas Kotekapoora, Mokutmr, Maree amd Moodkee. — ^The Ilaqua of Koteka- 
poora, Mokutsur, Maree, Moodkee and the State of Fureedkote formed originally one territory, 
under the rule of the Sirdakapoora. The Zemindars of this territory are almost all Burar 
Juts, and are said to be descendants of one Sungur, of Chukran, once a large village, but now a 
deserted site in Ilaqua Kotekapoora. The Bhuttees of Sirsa, who wfere converted to Maho- 
metanism, and the Burars were originally descended from a common ancestor. In the reign 
of the Emperor Akbar they had a dispute about the limits of their respective territories, 
Munsoor Bhuttee had a daughter married to Akbar, through whose influence he obtained an 
interview with the Emperor at Delhi. At the same time a Khutree of Chukran, as is asserted 
out of regard to Sungur, gave his daughter in marriage to the Deewan Joda Mul, and then 
went to Delhi with BhuUun, the son of Sungur, whom he brought to the notice of the great 
financier. The Emperor called both for Munsoor and BhuUun to give them dresses of honour, 
and as Munsoor, who was the first to receive it, was tying on the turban, Bhullun caught hold 
of the other end and wound it round his own head ; in the scuflBe that ensued the turban was 
rent in two. The two pieces being measured, were found to be exactly equal, whereupon the 
Emperor decided that the disputed territory should be divided between the Burars and the 
Bhuttees in the same proportion. The line of demarcation between Bhutteeana, or Sirsa, and 
Kotekapoora was then drawn, and continues to be the boundary between these territories 
to the present day. From this occurrence became current the saying so well kpown to every 
Purar 

^' Bhullun cheera pharee Ukbur ke durbar," 
Twas Bhullun rent the turban in Akbar's durbar." 

Bhullun after this acquired great influence, and was appointed " punch," or representative, 
of all the Burars, and paid in their revenue to the Soobah. Bhullun was succeeded by his 
nephew, Kapoora, who rose to a still greater height, — built the fort of Kotekapoora, and 
during the decline of the Empire made himself an independent chief and ruler over aJl the 
Burars who inhabited the territory. Kapoora was succeeded by his son, Sookna, and Sookna 
by Jodh Singh. Jodh gave his brother, Humeer Singh, the territory now known as Fureed- 
kote; and he also became an independent chief. Jodh Singh was succeeded by his son. Teg 
Singh, during who^e incumbency Maha Singh Surae, the brother-in-law of the Pattiala Raja, 
with the assistance of some Jfattiala troops, seized Moodkee and 18 other villages, and 
established his authority over the Ilaqua which has been since known as that of Moodkee. 
In A. D. 1807 Deewan Mohkum Chund conquered the whole of Teg Singh's territory and 
annexed it to the Lahore State. He also despoiled Maha Singh of most of his villages, but 
left him in possession of shares in two of them, Putlee and Hookoomutwala, which has since 
been confirmed by the British Government to his nephew, Kala Singh, for his lifetime. 
Mohkum Chund established three thannas at Kotekapoora, Mokutsur and Maree, since which 
time the villages subject to each of these thannas have been known as separate Ilaquas. 

54. Ilaqua Sooltan Khanwala. — The Ilaqua of Sooltan Khanwala, — so called from 
Sooltan Khanwala, the principal village in it, which was founded by Sooltan Khan, a native 
of Mulwal,— was a dismal waste when Puhar Singh, the father of the present ruler of Fureed- 
kote, took possession of it and located there the different villages now composing this Ilaqua. 
It was transferred to this district in 1847 from Fureedkote in exchange for a portion of the 
Kotekapoora Ilaqua, which was a part of the confiscated demesne of Lahore. The British 
Government wished for the exchange because the Sooltan Khanwala Ilaqua was situated within 
only two miles of the Ferozepore cantonments, and two of the main roads to the N. W. 
Provinces, — the Umballa and the Kumaul roads, — passed through jt. 

55. Ilaquas Bhoochon, Kote Bhaie and Jhoomba. — The Ilaquas of Mehraj, Bhoochon, 
Jhoomba and Kote Bhaie are all jagheer, inhabited principally by Burar Juts, — and the 
Jagheedars are also Burars. They meet the Burars of Kotekapoora in a common ancestor 
before the time of Sungur. There were two celebrated men of this branch of the Burars, — 
Dahur and Bhor. Dahur had a son, Choudhree Nanuk, of whom it is related that he founded 
Phoolehur, in Bhutinda. The son of Nanuk was Choudhree Adum. He had no son. He 
went to Umritsur to see Gooroo Ram Das, the fourth descendant from Gooroo Nanuk. Gooroo 
Ram Das listened to his prayers and told him he should have a son, whom he was to call 
Bhuktoo. Bhuktoo was bom accordingly, and taken by his grateful father to Umritsur to 
visit Gooroo Urjoon, who had succeeded to the priesthood on the death of his father, Ram 
Pas. Urjoon received the child with great affection, and called him his brother (" Bhae^"), 
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since which time all the descendants of Bhutkoo have been called Bhaees, — as the Bhaee of 
Uraowlee, the Bhaee of Jhoombha, &c. Bhaee Bhuktoo had two sons, — Bhaee Jeewan and 
Bhaee Gora. From Bhaee Jeewan are descended the Jagheerdars, 793 in number, of the three 
villages called Chukkan, in Ilaqua Bhoochon, and Zubur Jung Singh, the present Jageedar 
of Jhoombha. 

56. Urnowlie. — Bhaee Gora, the other son of Bhuktoo, built the fort of Bhutinda. His 
grandson, Goor Buksh Singh, had six sons. The eldest, Nidhan Singh, got possession of the 
whole of Thanesur. Another son, Desoo Singh, acquired Kythul. The Bhaees of Umowlee 
are the descendants of Sookha Singh, the youngest son. Umowlee is their principal estate. 
Their possessions in the Ferozepore District are the Ilaquas of Kote Bhaee and Bhoochon, 
with the exception of the three villages of Chukkan, before referred to. 

67. Ilaqua Mehraj. — I now return to another branch of the Biirars, descended from 
Choudhree Bhor.^ His son was Mehraj, whose descendants were known as Mehraj keean, and 
dwelt at Pheenowal. The fourth in descent from Mehraj was Mohun. In the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan Mohun left Pheenowal and founded the village of Mehraj, and became 
the disciple of Gooroo Govind. Mohun had five sons, from whom are descended the Jagheerdars 
of Mehraj, now numbering 6,728 persons. Phool, one of the grandsons of Mohun, left Mehraj 
and founded the village of Phool, about 5 miles from Mehraj, and now in the Nabha territory. 
The descendants of Phool are called Phoolkeeah. Among them are numbered the Chiefs of 
Pattiala, Nabha and Jheendh, Bhudour and Mulloudh. With the exception of Mehraj and 
Chukkan, a single chief is at the head of each of the estates possessed by the Burar family, or 
at least all the descendants of the first common ancestor who acquired the estate did not 
share alike in both sovereign and proprietory rights, as was the case in Mehraj and Chukkan. 
Theoretically, these two States were small republics, which managed their own affairs through 
their punches, or hereditary representatives. Great harmony, however, could not be expected 
where there were so many rulers, and different parties in these States constantly called in 
some of the greater powers in the neighbourhood to their assistance. Pattiala, being the 
strongest, was the power that most frequently interfered in their affairs. They seem also, but 
especially Mehraj, to have given a great deal of trouble to the Agency Court. 

58. Ilaqua Gooroo Hur Suhaee. — The last Ilaqua which I have to describe is that of 
Gooroo Hur Suhaee. This was a waste tract between the territory of the Dogurs and the 
Burars, and was a constant subject of dispute between them. About 100 years ago, a Sodhee, 
named Gooroo Hur Suhaee, a native of Mohummudeepoor, in Kussoor, who had fled from 
his home on Ahmud Shah*s invasion of the country, pitched his tent on this tract. Sooltan, 
the Dogur Chief, afforded him protection and encouraged him to settle in this place, 
rightly considering that his presence there would be the best safeguard against the inroads 
of the Burars, and prevent any further disputes between them and the Dogurs. The Burars 
also regarded him with favourable eyes. He was a priest of their own religion ; and final- 
ly, with the consent of both parties, he was permitted to ride his horse round the waste land 
on the borders, and thus fixed the boundary of Ilaqua Hur-Suhaee. The gen*ealogy of Goo^ 
TOO Hur Suhaee is given in Cunningham's History of the Sikhs. He was eighth in descent 
from Gooroo Ram Das. Gooroo Goolab Singh, the present Jagheerdar, is fourth in* descent 
from Hur Suhaee. The villages composing the Ilaqua were gradually founded at different 
intervals. During the invasion of the Sikhs, the Gooroo's title was always respected, and he 
has been confirmed in possession by the British Government. 

59. Adjoining Native States. — The Native States of Fureedkote and Mundote are not 
properly a portion of the Ferozepore District ; still they give the Deputy Commissioner as 
much trouble, and there are almost as many cases connected with them, as if they actually 
were a portion of the district. In forming an estimate of the duties which devolve on the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore, it should not be forgotten that, in addition to all the 
regular work of his District, he has these two States to look after. The cases connected with 
them are shown in neither criminal, civil, nor revenue statements, but they are not the less 
difficult and irksome, and take up a considerable portion of his time. Agents from the Nabha 
and Puttiala States are also attached to the Ferozepore Court, but there are comparatively 
few cases connected with them, and they are much more easily disposed of. The reason is, 
that these larger States are much better governed, and there is much less tyranny practised 
than in the petty principalities of Fureedkote and Mundote, the chiefs of which are worthy of 
very little confidence. The territoj^y of these States also is very much mixed up with the 
Ferozepore District, a report on which would be incomplete without some short description of 
them. 

60. Fureedkote State. — The territory of Fureedkote lies principally between the main 
portion of the Ferozepore District and the outlying Purgunah of Mokutsur ; on the north- 
east it also touches on Mundote, and to the south-east on Puttiala. It contains an area of 
643 square miles. Its population, according to a census taken by Mr. Davidson, the late 
Settlement Officer of the Loodianah District, is 50,587. The State of Fureedkote consists of 
two portions,— 1st ; Fureedkote Proper ; 2nd, the jagheer of Rs. 35,000 annual value con- 
ferred on the Raja for his attachment to the British cause during the Sutlej campaign, and 
which formed a part of the Kotekapoora Ilaqua. The whole revenue of Fureedkote probably 
amounts to about .Rs. 75,000. In my account of Kotekapoora I shewed how Fureedkote 
Proper was originaUy included in the state of Kotekapoora, under the rule of Sirdar Jodh 
Singh, who gave Fureedkote, and the other villages now composing Fureedkote Proper, to his 
brother, Humeer Singh. Humeer Singh's grandson, Churut Singh, was murdered by his 
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uncle, Dili Singh, who thus usurped the " guddee." He was soon after, however, put to death 
by his subjects, who restored the direct line of succession by the installation of Golab Singh, 
the young son of Churut Singh. Some years later he is supposed to have been murdered by 
his younger brother, Puhar Singh, who succeeded him. His death, however, is involved in 
much mystery, and the evidence against Puhar Singh by no means amounts to what would 
be considered legal proof; still the general impression throughout the country is that the 
murder was perpetrated by his orders. Puhar Singh, however, whatever flaw there may be in his 
title, proved himself a great and wise prince. He was the zemindar's friend. He located many 
new villages, and caused large waste tracts to be for the first time brought under the plough. 
He induced many cultivators from the neighbouring Lahore territory to desert their native 
villages and settle in the Fureedkote lands by the light rates which he promised Ihem, and 
by the good faith with which he kept his promises. There are many villages in Fureedkote 
which bear the same name as others in the Ferozepore District, the new settlers carrying the 
name of their parent villages with them. The Lahore ruler was unable to resent these pro- 
ceedings, as the Fureedkote chief was under the protection of the British Government. He 
was one of our most faithful allies during the Sutlej campaign, and was rewarded for his 
attachment to the British cause by the donation of a Jagheer, the annual value of which was 
Rs. 35,000, as has been already stated, and by the title of Raja, which was then for the first 
time conferred on him. 

61. The present Raja. — Puhar Singh died in 1849, and was succeeded by his son, 
Wuzeer Singh, the present Raja, a weak man, and an incompetent ruler. The prestige, 
however, of Puhar Singh's acts still remains, neither would the natural disposition of the 
present Raja lead him to be guilty of the tyranny and excesses which have lately been 
brought to light in the neighbouring State of Mundote. The Police is, on the whole, well 
administered ; there are several choukees along the principal lines of road, and it is not often 
that robberies are reported. The Raja sits in Court and passes sentence himself on all ofi'en- 
ders. The usual punishment, as in most Native States, for all offenders, is fine and confiscation 
of property, or, if the offender has no suflScient property out of which to pay the fine, he is 
kept in prison until his friends and relations subscribe the amount of the required penalty, or 
if all other means fail to compel payment of it, he is subjected to a sort of penal servitude, 
and made to serve the Raja in some menial capacity for a certain number of years, or for his 
life, according to the nature of his offence, on the smallest possible allowance of food and 
clothing. I am told that many of the Raja's household servants are slaves of this description. 
All doubtful cases, however, whether criminal or civil, are first tried by four or five headmen 
from some villages in the neighbourhood in whom the Raja places great confidence. They 
form a sort of standing court. Whatever the nature of the case may be, whether one of theft 
or a purely civil case, the parties are, in the first instance, required to give security to the 
court for the payment of a certain sum, the amount of which is made to depend upon the 
circumstances of the litigants and the value and importance of the suit, to be realized from 
the lasing party. On the decision of the case, a portion of the sum is awarded for the main- 
tenance of the members of the Court, and the balance goes into the Raja's treasury. The city 
of Fureedkote is a place of some importance ; it contains 3,262 inhabitants. 

62. The Mundote State. — Mohummudote, which is undoubtedly the present Mundote, is 
noted in the Ayeen Akharee as one of the six pergunahs subordinate to Soobah Mooltan ; its 
revenue is estimated at 3,492,454 dirms, equivalent to Rs. 87,311. It cannot be ascertained 
how far the limits of this Pergunah correspond with those of the modern State of Mundote, 
but from the registered amount of revenue it may be inferred that there is no very great 
difference between them. The Mundote territory borders on the Ferozepore District to the 
south-west, and extends for about 40 miles below Ferozepore, along the left bank of the 
Sutlej ; its average breadth is not more than 8 or 9 miles. Its area, according to the survey 
made by Captain Stephen in the seasons 1849-50, is 2,37,284 acres, 1 rood, 12 poles, or 371 
square miles. The population, according to Mr. Davidson's census, was 20,936, only 66 inha- 
bitants to the square mile. There are evident traces in this Ilaqua, as in Ferozepore, in the 
deserted wells and other ruins, that it was at one time much better peopled and cultivated 
than at present. The country, however, had become an entire waste, when the Dogurs, with 
the consent of Deena Beg, Kardar, first took possession of it, about A.D. 1750. During the 
decline of the Empire, the Dogur chiefs made themselves independent here in the same way 
as at Ferozepore. They were first subjected by Sirdar Sobha Singh, one of those Sikh chiefs 
who rose to temporary power, on the flight of Kaboolee Mul, the Lahore Governor, in A.D. 
1764. In accordance with their usual intriguing policy, however, of which so many instances 
have been given in the account of Ferozepore, they took the first opportunity of shaking off 
the yoke of this Sirdar. The Rae of Raekote was solicited to assume the government. He 
sent a body of troops, and, with the assistance of the Dogurs, Sobha Singh's followers were 
soon dispersed. 

63. Nizarfioodeen and Kootboodeen, ancestors of the Nawah. — The Dogurs, however, 
with their habitual turbulent disposition, were no better contented under the rule of the Rae, 
and soon after, with the assistance of the two brothers, Nizamoodeen and Kootboodeen, who 
had made themselves supreme rulers of the Kussoor territory, the latter of whom was the 
father of the present Nawab, they expelled the Rae, and would not probably have remained 
long subject to the family of their present chief, had not the establishment of the British 
power and influence over the Cis-Sutlej confirmed the possession of all present incumbents 
and prevented any recurrence of the violent expulsions of former times. 
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64. Their rise to power. — The brothers Nizamoodeen and Kootboodeen, who were 
Husunzae Puthans, are said to have been formerly sowars in the service of the Emperor t)f 
Delhi. They afterwards entered the service of a Bodla, named Nubee Buksh, who owned 
an estate in the Kussoor territory; on his death, the brother^, followed by some of their fellow 
servants, took to plundering the country. At one place, it is said, they found a lakh of rupees, 
and thus, in course of time, they became so powerful, that they were able to establish their 
supremacy over the whole of the Kussoor territory. They then divided the land between 
them. Nizamoodeen fixed his residence at Kussoor, and Kootboodeen at Khoodeean. Nizam- 
oodeen was murdered by his three brothers-in-law, who lived with him, but they kept short 
possession of the estate, for they were inmiediately attacked by Kootboodeen, who put two 
of them to death, and having added his brother's estate to his own, he established his undivid- 
ed authority over the whole of Kussoor and Mundote. 

65. Interference of Runjeet Singh. — He was soon, however, compelled to give way to the 
growing power of Runjeet Singh, who took Kussoor from him, but gave him in lieu of it the 
Jagheer of Maroof, now in the Gogaira district, and still allowed him to retain Mundote on 
condition of giving the service of 100 sowars. The contingent of Maroof was also fixed at 100 
sowars. Nizamoodeen left a son named Futteh Deen, a minor, who, on coming to years of 
discretion, appealed to Runjeet Singh against the usurpation of his uncle. The Maharajah put 
him in possession of the Jagheer of Maroof, and ordered Kootboodeen to retire across the • 
Sutlej and fix his residence at Mundote. It is said also that he encouraged Futteh Deen to 
attack his uncle in Mundote, for shortly afterwards he crossed the Sutlej, and with the assist- 
ance of the Dogurs, who were, as usual, ever ready for a change, drove out Kootboodeen, and 
took possession of the Mundote territory. Kootboodeen died soon afterwards of the wounds 
he ha!d received in the conflict with his nephew. This time Jumaloodeen, the son of Koot- 
boodeen, the present Nawab, appealed to the Maharaja, and Futteh Deen was recalled, and 
Jumaloodeen reinstated in possession of Mundote. Futteh Deen made another attempt a 
few years later, in which he was again assisted by the Dogurs, and got possession of one or 
two villages, but now the Political Agent of the British Government interfered, and he was 
in consequence a second time recalled by the Maharajah. Futteh Deen, however, continued 

to press his claim, and it is said that the title to Mundote was never formally decided until 
the Sutlej campaign, in which Shah Uawaz Khan, the son of Futteh Deen, (Futteh Deen 
having died in the preceding interval) took part with the Sikhs, and was killed at the battle 
of Ferozeshah. Jumaloodeen on the other hand, allied himself to the British interests, and 
did good service, I believe, with his sowars, in return for which he received the title of Nawab 
from the British Government, and his contingent was reduced from 100 to 50 sowars. 

66. The present Nawab. — The Nawab has always entertained the greatest animosity 
towards the Dogurs on account of their former opposition to his father and himself, and has 
gradually dispossessed most of the powerful families of their lands, and driven them out of the 
country. With the British influence established throughout the land, they could no longer ' 
offer the resistance of former times and call in some foreign chief to their assistance. They 
took, however, the only course that was open to them. In January last, numbers of the ousted 
zemindars petitioned the Commissioner against the tyranny of the Nawab ; an enquiry was 
instituted, in the course of which a series of most atrocious acts were brought to light against 
the Nawab and his family, consisting, besides himself, of a brother and two sons. The 
Nawab appears not to have had the slightest notion of any such thing as the right or interest 
of another in property of any description, and to have turned out most of the original proprie- 
tors and sold their estates to any one who had money to offer. Some cases of actual murder 
were also, I believe, proved against the family. A report, I understand, has been submitted 
to the Government on the subject, the result of which is anxiously looked for. 

67. Town of Mundote. — The town of Mundote is a place of no importance. It contains 
only 1,824 inhabitants ; it consists entirely of mud huts, and presents a very wretched appear- 
ance. The Fort, which "looked imposing" when Sir H. M. Lawrence was Political Agent of 
Ferozepore, has since that time been half carried away by the river, and it is not expected 
that the other half will stand much longer. 

68. Principal castes. — I shall now attempt some account of the different castes of this 
District. The table on the opposite page exhibits the distribution of the principal Hindoo 
and Mahomedan castes in the different Ilaquas, to which I have added two columns shewing 
the distribution according to the bhet and rohee tracts. 
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69. AgrimlturaZ castes of the Bhet — ^The principal agricultural proprietory castes of the 
Bhet are— the Goojurs, the Nypals, and the Dogurs ; they were the origmal occupants of the 
country. All the other agricultural castes, at least all that have any proprietory right in the 
soil, were brought in by the Sikhs. They were located on the waste grounds between the 
villages of the first settlers, but, as a general rule, by far the best lands are in possession of the 
latter. These castes are principally Mussulmans, either Raeens, Juts or Machees. They were 
all introduced from the other side of the Sutlej. The Raeens are first-rate cultivators, and 
are celebrated for their skill in growing tobacco and vegetables, but they are in general rather 
a litigious and discontented set The Mussulman Juts are not equal to the Hindoos, but are 
still average cultivators. Many of the Machees are addicted to thieving. These castes, how- 
ever, which are all new to this part of the District, are so well known elsewhere, that any 
further description of them will be unnecessary. 

70. The Goojurs, — The Goojurs were the first settlers in the Bhet. They are of two gots, 
or sub-divisions, the Char, and the Kuthana Goojurs, which I believe are little known in the 
Punjab. They state that they were Poomar Rajpoots ; they are now Mussulmans. They came 

originally from Dhara Nuguree, some place in the South of India. 
Their ongm. Every Goojur knows the name Dhara Nuguree, but I have not found 

one who can tell where it is. Thence they migrated to Raneea in Sirsa, and from Raneea to 
Kussoor, and about fifty years ago, they settled down in the waste tract now known as Ilaqua 
Mukhoo. Here, but some years later, they came into contact with the Nypals, who ako cross- 
ed the river, from the neighbourhood of Kussoor, at a later date. A great battle is said to 
have been fought between them near the present village of Shah Bubukur, in which the Goo- 
jurs were defeated and compelled to abandon the territory to the Nypals. After this defeat 
they settled in the more confined tract to the north of Ilaqua Dhurmkote, and there founded 
the villages which they at present occupy. 

71. Character. — The Goojurs, like the Nypals and Dogurs, were originally rather a pas- 
toral than an agricultural race. They are unwilling cultivators, and greatly addicted to thiev- 
ing. I understand that they used to steal a great deal in the Julundhur District, until 
one of their number, a man named Jung, of the village of Jeendhura, in Dhurmkote, was 
appointed Thanadar of Shah-ka-Kote, who prohibited any of his relatives of the Goojur tribe 
from crossing the river. A great many thefts used also to take place in the large town of 
Dhurmkote. I appointed numerous Chowkeedars, dismissed them and changed them several 
times, changed the Thanadars, but still made no progress in putting down crime. At last, a 
large deputation of bunneahs together with the headmen of the qushvh came to me, and 
brought with them a Goojur named Ala, who, on condition of the chowkeedaree dues being 
paid to him, engaged either to prevent the occurrence of any more thefts, or to make good the 
amount of any property that was stolen, and he offered his village as security for the fulfilment 
of this engagement. They stated that none but Goojurs ever committed thefts in the town, 
and that if 1 would make the proposed contract with Ala, all the thieves, his relations, out of 
regard for him, would abstain from committing any more. I accordingly accepted this engage- 
ment at the request of the deputation, since which time, though it has not been long in force, 
no theft has taken place, and I have every reason to expect from the success of my first experi- 
ment that the new arrangement will continue to answer on further trial. I am aware it is 
a regular system of black-mail that I have thus established, and it would be more desirable to 
put down crime by other means, were such available, but none that I can think of are likely 
to be so eflfective. These illustrations will give a better notion of the character and propensi- 
ties of the Goojurs than any mere description, however elaborate. 

72. CusUyms. — The Goojurs, though Mussulmans, preserve their Hindoo origin in many 
of their customs. Their women wear the Hindoo garment, the ghugura or petticoat. No 
marriages are ever contracted between those who are near of kin ; i. 6., marriages cannot take 
place between parties belonging to the same got or sub-division of the caste. Also the 
custom of kareba, by which a man inherits his brother s wife, prevails among them. 

73. The Nypals. — The Nypals are a sub-caste of the Bhuttees who inhabit the District 
of Sirsa, or Bhutteana. The Nypals now occupy the Ilaqua of Mukhoo, and part of Futteh- 
gurh. They were at one time spread over the whole country to the west of Mukhoo, as far as 
Ferozepore, but were driven out thence by the Dogurs, and they in their turn, as has been 
related, drove the Goojurs out of Mukhoo. They state that they migrated fi"om Sirsa to Pak 
Puttan, and from thence to Kussoor, and that they crossed into the Ferozepore territory with 
the assistance of Doena Beg, Kardar. They resemble very much in their habits the Dogurs 
and Goojurs, and are probably greater thieves than either. They appear to have been almost 
independent under the Aloowala ruler and to have paid a small rent in kind only when the 
kardar was strong enough to compel them to it, which was not always the case. The Bhuttees 
were Bhatee Rajpoots, converted to Mahometanism, and of a common descent with the Burar 
Juts. The Nypals have lost more of their Hindoo origin than either the Dogurs or Goojurs, 
and in their marriage connections they follow the Mahometan laws, near blood relations being 
permitted to enter into the marriage compact. 

74. TJiS Dogurs. — In my accoimt of the Ferozepore Ilaqua I have already alluded to the 
Dogurs, who are supposed to be converted Chouhan Rajpoots from the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. They migrated first to the neighbourhood of Pak Puttan, whence they spread gradually 
aloDg the banks of the Sutlej, and entered the Ferozepore District about 100 years ago. The 
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Ferozepore Dogurs are all descended from a common ancestor named Bufalol, but tbey are 
called Mahoo Dogurs, from Mahoo the grandfather of Buhlol. Buhlol had three sons, Bumba 
Lungur and Summoo. The Dogurs of Ferozepore and MuUanwala are the descendants of 
Bumba; those of Ehaee the descendants of Lungur; the descendants of Summoo live in the 
Kussoor territory. There are many other sub-castes of the Dogurs in other districts along the 
banks of the Sutlej, isis the Purchuts, the Topuras, the Chopuras, &c. The Chopura Dogurs 
occupy Mundote. The Ferozepore Dogurs consider themselves superior in rank and descent 
to the other sub-castes. They are very particular to whom they give their daughters in mar- 
riage, though they take wives from all the other families. At one time infanticide is said to 
have prevailed among them, but I do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 
Their marriage expenses were undoubtedly very high, but some time ago I persuaided all the 
principal Dogurs of Ferozepore to sign a paper, binding themselves not to exceed a certain 
standard in these expenses, which I hope will have the effect of controlling them in future. 

75. Their character and appeararuse. — Sir H. Lawrence, who knew the Dogurs well, 
writes of them that they are tall, handsome and sinewy, and are remarkable for having, 

almost without exception, large aquiline noses ; they are fanciful and violent, and tenacious 
** of what they consider their rights, though susceptible to kindness, and not wanting in cour- 
" age ; they appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and too fond of their own free 
" mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers." The Jewish face which is found among 
the Dogurs, and in which they resemble the Afghans, is very remarkable, and makes it proba- 
ble that there is very little Chouhan blood in their veins, notwithstanding the fondness with 
which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient family of the Bajpoots. Like 
the Qoojurs and Nypals, they are great thieves, and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. 
Their favourite crime is cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among 
them, especially in the Ferozepore Ilaqua. It is only within the last few years that the prin- 
cipal Dogurs have begun to wear any covering for the head ; formerly the whole population, as 
is the case with the poorer classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any 
covering either of sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the diflference of physiognomy, however, 
the Dogurs preserve evident traces of some connection with the Hindoos in most of their 
family customs, in which they resemble the Hindoos much more than the orthodox 
Mahometans. 

76. Agricultural casteB of the Rolhee, — The cultivating castes of the Eohee are almost 
entirely Hindoo Juts. There are four principal gots, or sub-divisions of the Jut caste, settled 
in this- District, the Burars, the Gils, the Dhareewals, and the Khosas. A few other families^ 
as Sindoos, Mans, Suraes, Bhoolars, &c., are here and there interspersed among them, but the 
great majority of the agricultural inhabitants belong to one or other of the four sub-castes 
abovenamed. These different families do not jointly occupy the same part of the Districts; 
each has its separate portion or tuppa." Thus Ilaqua Budnee is the " tuppa" of the Dharee- 
wals, and the r^t of the district is divided among the other three families in the manner to 
be presently described. The other families of Juts are so few in number that they do not 
deserve any separate notice, but it may not be considered superfluous if I give a short account 
of the four principal families. 

77. The Burars, their character and origin. — Of these the most numerous are the 
Burars. They are said to have been Bhatee Rajpoots, of the same family as the Rajpoots of 
Jessulmer, where their original home was. The name of their ancestor was Sidhoo, whose 
grandson was named Burar, whence they are called indifferently both Sindoos and Burars. 
Either Burar or some descendant of his migrated to Bhutinda, whence his offspring spread over 
the neighbouring lands, and are now in possession of a very large tract of country. They 
occupy almost the whole of Ila(juas Maree, Moodkee, Mokutstir, Bhoochon, Mehraj, Sultan 
Khan and Bhudour, in this District, the whole of Fureedkote, a great part of Puttiala, Nabha, 
Jhoombha and MuUoudh. The chiefs of all these States belong to the same family. I have 
given some account of their descent in my description of Ilaqua Kotekapoora, and need not 
repeat it here. The Bhuttees of Sirsa who embraced Mahometanism were also originally 
Bhatee Rajpoots, and related to the Burars, but their descent is traced to some common 
ancestor before the time of Sidhoo. 

78. Character and customs. — ^The Burars are not equal to the other tribes of Juts as 
cultivators. They wear finer clothes, and consider themselves a more illustrious race. Many 
of them were desperate dacoit-s in former years, and all the most notorious criminals of this 
description that have been apprehended and brought to justice under our rule were Burars. 
Female infanticide is said to have been practised among them to a great extent in former 
times. I am told that a few years ago there was scarcely a young girl to be found in any of 
the Burar villages. This crime is said to have originated in a deceit that was once practised 
upon one of the chiefs of Nabha, by which his daughter was betrothed to a man of an inferior 
tribe, and though he considered himself bound to complete the marriage, subsequently entered 
into an agreement with all his tribe to put to death all the daughters that should be born to 
them hereafter in order to prevent the possibility of such a disgrace occurring again. 

From all accounts, however, this horrid practice has been almost entirely discontinued of 
late years, and I can detect no difference now between the proportionate number of female 
children in the Burar villages and in villages inhabited by other castes. The marriage expenses 
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of their daughters are, however, greater than they can reasonably afford, and I am about to 
hold a meeting of all the principal Burars in the Sfoga Tehsed^ with a view to inducing them 
to take steps for reducing these expensea 

79. The OUa. — ^The next in importance to the Burars are the Gils, who occupy the Ilaqua 
of Cheeruk, Choohur-Chuk, and a great part of Dhurmkote and Suda Singh. The Jagheerdar 
of Cheeruk, whose history was before given, is also a Gil. The Gils state that they are the 
descendants of a Rajpoot father and a Jut mother. Their ancestor was Pirtheepal, a Vurreea 
Rajpoot, and Raja of Gurhmuthala. He had no children, but by the advice of his astrologers 
he united himself to a Jut woman of the Bhoolur family, by whom he had a son. His other 
wives, however, who were very jealous of the entrance of this stranger among them, caused 
the young child to be carried away secretly out of the palace and left it to perish, as was 
supposed, in a marshy spot at some distance from the royal city. They then reported to the 
Raja that his new wife had been delivered of a girl, which had died shortly after its birth. 
The Raja's minister, however, chanced to pass by the place where the child had been exposed, 
and took it home with him, and adopted it as his own son as he was childless, and he called 
its name Gil, from Gilee (i. e. wet), with reference to the swampy wet ground in which he 
had found it. This child, whose life was thus almost miraculously preserved, is said to have 
been the progenitor of all the Gils. 

80. The Dhareewals. — The moat industrious of the Jut tribes are the Dhareewals ; they 
are by far the best agriculturists in the District. They dwell in Ilaqua Budnee, and also occupy 
a great part of the adjoining territory of Puttiala and Nabha. Mehr Mitha, whose history 
was before given, belonged to this tribe. They do not seem to have preserved any traditions 
of their origin, further than they suppose themselves to be descended from a member of the 
great Jut tribe named Dhara. They have a much more humble opinion of themselves than 
either the Gils or Burars, and are the most peaceable and contented portion of the population 
of this District. 

81. The Khosas. — The fewest in number are the Khosas ; they only occupy a few villages 
in the south part of Kote Eesa Khan. They make themselves out to have been Toomur 
Rajpoots. They were driven out of their home near Delhie by the Chouhan Rajpoots, after 
which they took to plundering the country, whence their name of Khosas, or plunderers. 
Some time afterwards, being tired of this kind of life, they gave a daughter to the Dhareewals 
i^d were adopted into the community of the Juts. They rank as cultivators with the Gils ; 
they are better than the Burars, but not equal to the Dhsureewalas. 

82. Ntm-cyricvMurdl castes, — few words will suffice for the non-agricultural castes. 
The Khutrees, Koras and Buneeas, who are the principal traders, grain-dealers, and money- 
lenders, are the same description of people that are known by these names all over the Punjab, 
and have the same interests and pursuits here as elsewhere. There are also a good many 
Khojas, who are Buneeas, that have been converted to Mahometanism, but still adhere to the 
trade of their original caste. The Mullahs are the Boatmen and Fishers. They are divided 
into two tribes ; the Chumbels who fish with nets, and the Meons who fish with hooks. The 
lowest castes are the Sansees, Bawurees, and Chooras. The Sansees are a wandering tribe, 
and live in tents made of sirkee. They keep a number of cattle which they barter with the 
zemeendars ; they are also great thieves. Their favourite food is a kind of lizard* which they 
dig out of the ground ; these lizards are only found in the uncultivated land ; the waste lands 
of the Rohee are very plentiful in them, and in many parts of the country the ground is so full 
of holes out of which the lizards have been dug that it is almost impossible to ride across it. 

83. The Bowtireea cmd other trackers, — ^The Bawurees are nominal cultivators, but pro- 
fessional burglars ; they are the most skilful khojees or trackers in the District. The system 
of tracking is carried on with very great success in this District, and is the principal means by 
which crimes of all sorts are detected. The Bawurees, are the most successful trackers, and 
every Bawuree has more or less knowledge of the art, but it is also practised by other castes ; 
there are many Juts who are very good trackers. It appears to me a most wonderful art. In 
almost every village there are one or more persons who have studied it. When a theft takes 
place the sufferer immediately sends for a tracker, with whom he makes an agreement, either 
to pay him one or two rupees and take his chance of the property being recovered, or to pay 
him a larger sum in the event only of its being found. It is in the case of cattle-thefts that 
the tracking system is most successful. I suppose about half the number of stolen cattle are 
recovered in this manner. It must not be concluded, however, that half the number of thieves 
are also apprehended, for the practice of the cattle-stealer is this : — ^he drives the stolen animal 
as far as he thinks it safe to do so, and then ties it up in some desert spot and leaves it there. 
After a few hours he returns to the spot ; within that period it is decided whether the track 
has been lost or not. If the trackers are successful, they come to the spot where the animal 
has been left and carry it back with them, but give themselves no trouble about the thief ; if 
unsuccessful, the thief returns and appropriates it. 
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Si, Their great sldU. — The best khojees, however, do not confine themselves to this 
species of tracking alone ; they are able to recognise a man by his foot-prints. Where other 
people would study a person's face with the view of recognizing him again, they study the 
prints of his feet ; they pay particular attention to the foot-prints of any known bad characters. 
I have met with some extraordinary instances of the accuracy of their knowledge in this res- 
pect It is only a few days since that I committed a man to the Sessions for the murder of 
a child for its ornaments, who was detected solely by the impression of his feet being recog- 
nised. The headman of the village went with the tracker to the spot where the murder had 
been committed. He followed the tracks of the murderer for some distance towards the 
village, and at last said, " these are evidently the foot-prints of so and so," naming one of 
the residents of the village. The headman immediately went to the house of the person 
indicated and found the ornaments buried in the wall. The man confessed his guilt. la 
taking his evidence, I asked the tracker how he was able to recognize the prisoner by his foot- 
prints ; his reply was, that it would have been very strange if he had not, when he saw them 
every day of his life. The Chooras are the sweeper caste. They are generally Mussu Imans^ 
Those converted to the Sikh religion are called Muzhubees ; but there are not many of them. 

85. Area. — The total area of the district is 16,50,865 acres, of which 9,39,063, or 56 per 
cent., are cultivated. The best cultivated chuk is that of Churuk, in which the cultivation 
amounts to 93 per cent. Of the total area, the cultivation is least in Mokutsur hitar, where it 
only amounts to 18 per cent. A professional survey was made of the Ferozepore Ilaqua in 
1842 by Captain Browne, including both a boundary and interior survey. The cultivation 
there shown was 17,071 acres ; that of the present measurement is 29,245 acres ; thus it has 
increased 71 per cent, in 9 years. The numoer of pucka wells in 1842 was 246 ; in 1851, 328; 
increase 37 per cent.; number of ploughs in 1842, 1,478 ; in 1851, 2,439 ; increase of ploughs, 65 
per cent. I have no previous data with which to compare the returns of any other Ilaqua ; but, 
so far as any dependence can be placed on oral testimony, there has been at least as great an 
increase in the cultivation of the Ilaquas formerly ruled over by the Aloo walla Chief since 
they were annexed to the Company's dominions. For further information relative to the area 
of the district and its different details, I must refer you to the several statements which 
accompany thia report. 

86. Census of the Ferozepore Eaqua, — On the following page I have given a census 
statement compiled during the settlement operations of the different Ilaquas in this district. 
I have also added separate totals for the bhet and rohee tracts and the outlying Ilaquas. 
Most of the particulars comprised in this statement are of considerable importance with 
reference to the grounds on which the assessment has been based. The census of canton- 
ments and the Bhudour Ilaqua are not included. With these exceptions, I have here shown 
the number of male and female adults, and of male and female children, in every Ilaqua in 
this district, together with the number of agricultural males and females, both Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, and several other particulars which I thought might be interesting, — as the number 
of wells, ploughs, bullocks, &c. The carts, horses, camels, sheep, &c., and such-like stock, were 
also counted ; but I have not thought it worth while to give a detail of them for each Ilaqua. 
The following table, however, contains the totals for the whole district : — 



Carts, for hire, of 2 
bullocks. 


Carts, for hire, of 4 
bullocks. 


Carts, not for hire, 
of 2 bullocks. 


Carts, not for hire, 
of 4 bullocks. 


Horses. 


Camels. 


Mules. 


Asses. 


Cows. 


Buffaloes. 


Sheep. jj 


Goats. 1 


328 


103 


2,359 


131 


2,705 


3,162 


68 


3,820 


49,835 


14,912 


25,409 


32,606 



In columns 24 and 25 of the census statement I have entered the average cultivated 
area and the average juma to each plough. The extent of irrigation may almost be inferred 
from the former average, where there are a great many wells and a large irrigated surface. 
The quantity of land to each plough is very small, but in large unirrigated sandy tracts like 
Mehraj Boochon from 30 to 40 acres are cultivated by a single plough. There ought not to 
be any great difference between the rate at which the juma falls on each plough in different 
Ilaquas, but, as a general rule, it will be found highest in the best cultivated parts of the 
district. 

87. Census of the Ferozepore Ilaqua in 1841. — Sir H. Lawrence estimated the popular 
tion of the town and territory of Ferozepore, exclusive of the cantonment and military bazars, 
by a very careful enumeration made in 1841, at 16,890 souls. My statement shows the num- 
ber of inhabitants to be 27,857 ; the population has therefore increased 64 per cent, in ten 
years. Sir H. Lawrence refers in his report to the great number of new residents of Kussoor 
and Mundote who were coming over to settle in the Ferozepore District, which has doubtless 
been the principal cause of the great increase in the population. Several villages in Ferozepore 
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have been founded by Mundote Zemeendars, and I suppose that at least one-fourth of the 
cultivators in the Ilaqua have' come over from Mundote during the ten years that have elapsed 
between the two census returns. Sir H. Lawrence refers to the misgovemment of Mundote 
and Kussoor as the cause of the desertion of the inhabitants of those States. Of the former, he 
says, — Under good management the territory might produce five times its present revenue, but, 
from extortions and resuming the Dogur privileges, many of the ryots have emigrated, and those 
remaining are discontented;" and of Kussoor he writes, — "Many of the ryots, and more of the 
townspeople, have emigrated ; and this border tract is perhaps as lawless as any in the Punjab." 
These circumstances sufficiently account for the increase shown in the population of Ferozepore 
at the last census. This increase of the population is in nearly the same proportion as the 
increase before shewn to have taken place in the cultivation. 
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CcTmLs Statement coiniyiled during the Settlement operations 











Population. 


Hindoos 




Mussulmans. 


Name of Ilaquas. 
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Area 




Men. 


Worn 


Boys. 


1 
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Total. 


Agric 
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Total 


Agric 




Total 


f wX K^vA V • • • 


80 


53306 


28406 


10358 


8018 


5474 


4308 


28158 


683 


4065 


4748 


10009 


13401 


23410 


Khaee 


54 


52546 


16998 


4358 


3149 


2317 


2014 


11838 


805 


605 


1410 


6525 


3903 


10428 


5<lnn1i:A.n TChftn ... 


40 


47362 


12247 


3000 


2139 


1730 


1445 


8314 


2849 


717 


3566 


2866 


1882 


4748 


3uggowalla • • • 


30 


13582 


6177 


1163 


885 


633 


440 


3121 


174 


59 


233 


2102 


786 


2888 


!MoodlLC6 • • • 


34 


59426 


21582 


4378 


3522 


2936 


2283 


13119 


6018 


2036 


8054 


2964 


2101 


5065 


lylookutsiir • • • 


123 


316435 


32062 


8281 


6073 


4617 


3378 


22349 


10801 


3723 


14524 


4461 


3364 


7825 


ICoto Bhaee Jliooniblia} 


29 


90055 


1243S 


3805 


2599 


1606 


2263 


10273 


6304 


1620 


7924 


1471 


878 


2349 


Goroo Hur Suliaoo ... 


14 


35796 


3000 


1277 


876 


632 


685 


3470 


650 


542 


1192 


1027 


1251 


2278 


XJmbttrlittr . . . 


28 


26507 


5835 


1353 


853 


812 


628 


3746 


1488 


308 


1796 


1107 


843 


1950 


Zocra • • • 


45 


53453 


18136 


3821 


3015 


2356 


1734 


10926 


3928 


1653 


5581 


3094 


2251 


5345 


Koto £68aklian ••• 


48 


46118 


27653 


6002 


5266 


3972 


3050 


18290 


5119 


17d4 


6913 


7357 


4020 


11377 


Dhnmikoto • • • 


IOC 


130288 


90613 


18800 


15419 


11214 


7764 


53197 


21316 


7246 


28562 


13216 


11419 


16635 


Futtoligurli t** 


76 


34376 


! 18233 


4239 


3366 


2367 


1849 


11821 


945 


968 


1913 


7435 


2473 


9908 


Mullanwalla 


37 


34276 


12012 


2797 


2054 


1562 


982 


7395 


908 


466 


1374 


3680 


2341 


6021 


Makhoo 


73 


39621 


14332 


3670 


2881 


2060 


1436 


10047 


383 


722 


1105 


6025 


2917 


8942 


Budnee 


39 


100793 


56448 


11965 


9211 


6482 


4972 


32630 


21111 


5473 


26584 


2595 


3451 


6046 


Choohur Chak 


11 


31858 


21479 


3867 


3153 


2218 


1541 


10779 


6980 


1853 


8833 


454 


1492 


194Q 


Mareo ,,g 


52 


139099 


44521 


11040 


8793 


7079 


4300 


31212 


20166 


4496 


24662 


3296 


3254 


6550 


Sadda Singh 


50 


71616 


a4916 


7427 


5882 


4386 


3233 


20928 


10599 


3926 


14448 


3794 


2686 


6480 


Mehraj Bhoochoa ... 


34 


116343 


40515 


9579 


8024 


52S5 


3830 


26718 


17560 


6189 


23798 


860 


2119 


2969 


Clioeruk 


Q 

a 


1336S 


5937 


1408 


1008 


651 


632 


3599 


2344 


434 


2778 


407 


414 


821 


ToUl ... 


995 


1506224 


523536 


122588 


96286 


70389 


52667 


341930 


141054 


48895 


] 89949 


84735 


67246 


I51d91 


DUvy , . , 




283629 


129592 


32188 


25409 


18391 


13853 


89841 


4512 


7338 


11860 


48510 


29481 


! 1 
77991 


Rohee 




663966 


303935 


67458 


53305 


9385S 


28658 


189279 


101227 


29483 


130710 


28416 


30153 


58569 


Outlying Ilaquaa 




558629 


88000 


22942 


17572 


12140 


10156 


62810 


35315 


12074 


47389 


7809 


7612 


15421 


Total ... 




1 

1506224523536 
1 


122588 


96286 


70089 


52667 


341930 


1 

141054 48895 


^189949 


84735 


6724€ 


151981 



* Besides the wells used for irrigation there are 553 other wells 
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of the different Ilaquaa of the DislHct of Ferozepore. 
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QUA^'TITY OF LAND 
IN ACRES CULTI- 
VATED BY 


Average Jumma. 


^ Agricultural. 


Non-agricultural. 


1 


Number of persons to the squai 


Number of wells used for irriga 


Number of ploughs. 


Number of bullocks employed 
culture. 


Number of bullocks not empl 
agriculture. 


Jumma to each plough. 


Area to each plough. 


No. of Lumburdars. 


Proprietors. 


Hereditary cultivators. 


Non-hereditary cultivators. 


To each Lumburdar. 


To each cultivator. 


Per head of the whole popula- 
tion. 


















RS.A.P. 


i 

u 

< 










Rs. A. 


P. 


Rs.A. 


P. 


Rs. A. P. 




17466 


281 sa 


sso 




2755 


5497 


199 


10 5 


10 


103 


8648 


9242 


10372 


275 12 


7 


2 10 


6 


12 




4508 


11838 


143 


161 


1609 


3210 


52 


10 9 


12 


74 


5335 


10589 


4156 


229 11 


3 


2 5 


1 


1 7 




3599 


8314 


112 


20 


951 


1901 


13 


12 14 1 


27 


55 


13932 


10118 


1518 


222 10 


' 




3 


1 7 7 


2276 


645 


3121 


150 


1 

20 


400 


803 




15 6 9 


14 


26 


2245 


1883 


1577 


237 9 


3 


2 11 


5 


1 15 8 




4137 


13119 


141 


23 


1427 


2995 


30 


15 2 


26 


70 


17738 


16000 


3161 


308 5 





2 6 


5 


1 10 4 




7078 


22349 


45 




2G43 


5499 


117 


12 2 1 


35 


234 


54923 


29785 


9633 


137 


3 


2 2 


1 


1 6 11 




2498 


10273 


73 




911 


2171 


17 


13 10 4 


46 


33 


26768 


13396 


1837 


876 11 
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1 2 6 


1 mi 


1793 


3470 


62 


22 


346 
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8 10 6 


17 


14 


482 


4764 


'i97 


214 4 


7 


1 12 


7 


13 7 




1151 


3746 


91 


23 


466 


913 


11 


12 8 4 


20 


35 


5975 
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used for drinking only, making a total of 2,891 wells of all descriptions. 
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88. The Cenms Misl. — ^The census returns of the greater part of the district were com- 
piled by the putwarrees, together with the measurement of the village areas, in the cold season 
of 1850-51. The census Misl for each village consists of a plan of the village, a khusra, or general 
index to the plan, a khuteeonee, or alphabetical arrangement of the headings of the khusra, 
with additional columns, and a goshwara, or abstract of the whole. The subjoined copy of a 
small portion of one of the village plans will best explain their use : — 



A black line denotes the wall of enclosure ; a red line that of a house ; a dotted line denotes 
a fence of thorns ; the ink sketching thus ||||||{||| a "bara," or enclosure in which cattle are 
fastened, or grain and straw kept, or cowdung stored. The Khusra has these headings: — Name 
of Street or Mohulla, — Number of Enclosure, — Number of Plan, — Name of Head of the 
Family, — Caste, — Number of Rooms, — Kutcha or Pukha. The Khuteeonee, in which the 
names of the heads of the families are arranged alphabetically and according to castes, has the 
following headings : — Name of Mohulla, — Number of Plan, — Serial Number — Kutcha or 
Pukka, — Name of Head of Family, — Caste, — Trade, Number of Inliabitants, — classed as 
men, women, boys, girls, total, — and then the number of ploughs, oxen, carts, camels, &c. 
Lastly, there is the Ooshwara, or abstract, which gives the total of the different castes of 
Hindoos and Mussulmans; of agriculturists and non-agriculturists; of men, women, boys, 
girls, &c. From these specimens, returns similar to which have been prepared for every village 
in the district, you will be able to judge of the extent of the statistical information obtainable 
from this office. They have been verified in the same manner as the field measurements, which 
will be described hereafter. These papers, and particularly the village plans, are often of great 
use in deciding disputes about houses or the right to roads or enclosures. Such cases, almost 
unintelligible before, become of easy solution with the aid of the plans. They are also useful 
for reference in cases of burglary or theft, in which it is necessary to ascertain the exact posi- 
tion of the spot where the crime was committed, or of the surrounding localities. On this 
account I have made them over to the criminal record office. 

89. New pergunah boundaries. — I have hitherto only spoken of the District as divided 
into Ilaquas, a certain number of which, under the name of pergunahs, were attached to each 
Tehseel during the Summary Settlement. Some pf these Ilaquas were of very irregular 
shape and the arrangement of tehseel and thanah boundaries in accordance with them was 
found to be very inconvenient. Moreover, there was not sufficient interest or impoiiancc 
attached to these Ilaquas to make it worth while to preserve their boundaries at so mucli 
inconvenience to our Tehseel and Police arrangements. Few of the Ilaquas, as will have been 
seen firom the description I have before given of them, were of long standing. They were 
often only the limits of the estates of petty Sikh chieftains, or the thanah limits of the Lahore 
demesne. These circumstances were brought to the notice of the Financial Commissioner, 
who sanctioned the division of the District into five Purgunahs.* The thanah boundaries 
were fixed at the same time. 



Part ^ ^ khodjuu of MouxtxJv Dotdo^d^ 




• See Financial Commissioner's letter, No. S34, dated 26tli May, 1853. 
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90. SettlemerU census in aecardance with Ilaqua baunda/ries. — The intierest of the 
past, however, such as it is, lies in these Ilaquas. They have been hitherto shewn in all the 
survey maps, and I have generally fixed the chucks of my proposed assessments with reference 
to them. I did not think it advisable, therefore, to discard the census which had been already 
made in accordance with the Ilaqua boundaries, and on which the nature of the assessment 
so much depended, and to recompute all the totals and averages with reference to the new 
purgunahs. 

91. Cenms of the Slst December, 1854. — A new census, however, was taken on the 31st 
December last, in which the totals computed have been those of the new pergunahs. This 
census has been separately reported on, and the result of it will doubtless be published in the 
Statistical Memoir, which I understand is in course of preparation for the whole of the Punjab. 
A settlement report, however, would not be complete which did not contain the last and most 
authentic enumeration of the people. I shall therefore make no apology for introducing the 
two tables on the following pages, shewing the principal statistics of this District in accordance 
with the new pergunnah divisions. These tables include the newly-annexed Ilaqua of 
Bhudour, and the cantonments of Ferozepore, which were not given in the Settlement returns. 
I have also been able to shew the correct Jumma of Bhudour^ which was not fixed when I 
submitted the District Report. 

92. Mode of effecting the enwmemtion, — The following remarks regarding this census 
are principally taken from the report which was submitted on that occasion. Great pains were 
taken to ensure a correct return of the population. The forms were all prepared beforehand, 
and the number of houses, enclosures, heads of families, entered, so that on the morning of 
the 1st January there remained only to fill up the columns containing the actual enumeration 
of the people. The enumeration was made by the village accouutants, the same who had been 
employed by me in making similar returns for the Settlement Department. Their previous 
experience was of much use to them, and I have great confidence on this account in the 
correctness of the present census. The mode in which these enquiries were conducted was 
this. Wherever there weie encamping-grounds or seraes, they proceeded first to them and 
counted the people who had passed the night there ; they then visited each house in succession, 
and besides asking the number of persons who had slept at each house, they also enquired 
how many members of the family had been out at the wells and engaged in watching the 
fields during the night. The wells are worked by night as well as by day at that season of 
the year, and a great number of people are employed in looking after them. There are 
usiiaJly sheds round the wells in wluch they sleep. 

93. General remarks regarding the returns. — The percentage of males on total 
population is much higher in the Ferozepore Pergunah than elsewhere, but this is accounted 
for by the circumstance of the city and cantonments, where there are so many soldiers, camp- 
followers and labourers, whose {emsle relatives reside else where, having been included in the 
enumeration. The percentage of the agricultural on the total population, is the greatest in the 
outlying Pergunahs of Mokutsur, Mehraj and Bhudour ; the reason of this is, that most of the 
-village servants, the blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, &c., even the weavers, who in the main 
jK>rtion of the District follow more exclusively their own particular callings, are also cultivators 
in these Pergunahs. They have been entered as agriculturists in consequence of deriving a 
portion of their subsistence from agricultura Wherever the country is richer and more 
populous and there is more irrigation, the percentage of the agricultural population will be 
found less. It is greatest in such unirrigated tracts as Bhudour, Mokutsur, Mehraj, and the 
south part of Moga. In Mehraj, almost every resident has some land under cultivation. The 
percentage on the population of the whole District is the same as that of most Divisions in 
the North- West Provinces. 
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94. Comparison between this census and the Settlement returns in the mavtt j^ortion of 
ihe District, — ^What has been called the main portion, in the general description which I gave 
of the District, the population of which was entered according to Ilaquas in the Settlement 
returns, coixesponds with the three Pergunahs, Zeera, Mogaand Ferozepore, of the last census. 
The census of cantonments was not taken during the Settlement ; but, after making allowance 
for this omission, there still remains a diflference of 15-6 per cent, between the two returns, 
the census last compiled exceeding that prepared by the putwarrees in 1851-52, while the 
Settlement operations were going on, by this amount. No attempt, however, was made at 
the former census to enumerate the stranger population, such as the traders, especially those 
engaged in transporting grain, who have during the present season been much more numerous 
than usual, the different travellers encamped at the seraes, ferries, &c. &c., the mullahs, or any 
of the wandering tribes. Moreover, many new cultivators have undoubtedly settled in the 
District during the last three years from the surrounding States, having been allured b^ the 
light rates, the large extent of waste land, and the prospect of a loDg lease. These circum- 
stances, together with the natural increase of the population under such favourable conditions, 
will sufficently account for the increase shewn at the last census. 

95. And in its outlying Ilaquas. — The Settlement returns for Mokutsur, Mehroj and 
Bhudour were not prepared under my superintendence, but by Ameens employed under the 
Settlement Officer of Loodiana. In 1850, before the Mokutsur Pergunah was transferred to 
this District, a still greater difference is apparent in the returns of these Pergunahs. The laat 
census of Mokutsur exceeds the former one by 31 per cent. In Mehraj and Bhudour the 
difference is 20 per cent. There has undoubtedly been a very great increase to the population 
of Mokutsur since it came' into our possession. The waste lands, which are so extensive, 
amounting to three-fourths of the total area, have been separately marked off^, and many new 
cultivators from Mundote, Fureedkote, Putteeala, and elsewhere, have settled in them. Their 
number, with other considerations before referred to, is probably sufficient to account for the 
difference between the two returns. 

96. Classification of towns and villages, — The following table shews a classification of 
the different towns and villages in the District, with reference to their population : — 



Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants ... ... 886 

Do. more than 1,000, less than 6,000 ... ... 102 

Do. do. 5,000, do. 10,000 ... ... 8 

Do. do. 10,000, do. do. ... ... 1 

Uninhabited Mouzahs ... ... ... ... 94 



Total ... 1,086 



97. PHndpal towns and markets, Ferozepore City and Cantonments. — The population 
of Ferozepore, including the cantonments, is 36,231, of which the cantonments are 24«,199 and 
the city 12,032. The population of the city in 1841, according to the census taken by Sir 
H. Lawrence, on which he appears to have bestowed great pains, was 4,841. The increase 
consequently within the last 14 years has been 7,191, or 148 5 per cent. Sir H. Lawrence 
took a previous census in 1838, when he estimated the population at 2,732. Thus during 
three years that he had charge of the District he found an increase of 2,109 to the number of 
inhabitants. Sir H. Lawrence did much to improve the town ; he built the lar^e market- 
place to the east of the Fort, and made the street leading from it to the Loodiana gate ; 
most of the shops, and the main bazaar, were also completed under his directions. The latest 
improvements have been the paving of the main bazaar and the levelling of waste ground 
outside of the Loodiana gate and its conversion into a serae, and the erection of a Thana and 
Tehseeldaree on part of the site occupied by the old Fort. I have also just submitted a plan 
and estimate for a tank outside the Delhi gate for the sanction of the Judicial Commissioner. 
It is expected that this work will be a great addition to the comfort and convenience of the 
people. So large a town ought not to want a public bathing-place any longer. The cost of 
the tank has been estimated at Rs. 10,000, but as I expect to be able to raise Rs. 5,000 by 
subscription from the people, I have only asked for sanction to expend the remainder from 
the Local Funds. 

98. Bhudour, Mehraj, Vhurmkote, Zeera. — The next place in size and importance to 
Ferozepore is Bhudour, the population of which is 7,370 ; its importance is owing to its being 
the residence of the Bhudour Chiefs, who spend all the proceeds of their Jagheer estates here. 
Mehraj is next in size to Bhudour; it contains 5,918 inhabitants. It is the principal residence 
of the great fraternity of the Mehraj Keeans, and is the centre in which all the sub-divisions of 
the Jagheer are united. After Bhudour comes Dhurmkote, the population of which is 5,336 ; 
there is a large mercantile community resident here, which carries on a brisk trade, principally 
in com. Moga, which has been selected as the site for the new Tehseel of that name, contains 
4,544 inhabitants, principally agriculturists. It is situated on the Grand Trunk Road. The 
residents of Zeera, the site of the other new Tehseel, number only 2,702, but doubtless a 
considerable addition will be made to them as soon as the Tehseel is finished. 

99. Mokutsur. — The last place which I shall mention is Mokutsur. The number of its 
inhabitants is only 1,840, but it is celebrated for a mela, or religious festival, which takes 
place annually on the Mukur Sunkrant," or the day on which the sun enters the sign of 
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Capricorn, and at which from 50,000 to 100,000 persons are usually present. In A. D. 1705-6, 
Qooroo Qovind, after his well-known escape from Chumkowr, fled to the wastes of Bhutinda, 
beyond the Sutledge, where he was still pursued by the Imperial troops. One day he arrived 
at the ground on which the town of Mokutsur has since been built. He and his followers 
were greatly distressed for want of water. The Gooroo prayed to Heaven, and it is said that 
his prayer was answered by a shower of rain which filled a hollow place in the ground near 
their encampment with water. About the same time the Imperial forces came up and a 
great fight ensued in which nearly all the Sikhs were slaughtered. The Imperialists retired, 
taking with them a man who had borne a conspicuous part in the fight, and who was supposed 
to be the Qooroo. The Gooroo, however, had concealed himself behind a small hill in the 
neighbourhood, and after the departure of the troops he caused the bodies of his slaughtered 
followers to be burned with the usual rites, and declared that they had all obtained " Mooktee" 
or the final emancipation of their souls, and that whoever hereafter should bathe at this spot, 
on the anniversary of that day, should also inherit the same blessed state ; hence the origin of 
the name "Mokutsur" or " Mookteesur," the pool of salvation, and of the "mela" on the 
anniversary of this event Most of the localities about Mokutsur are named with reference 
to the occurrences of that day, as " Tumboo Saheb," the place where they dried their clothes 
after the rain ; " Durbar Saheb," where they assembled before the fight ; " Shuheed Gunj," 
where the bodies of the martyrs were burned ; " Tibee Saheb," the hill where the Gooroo was 
concealed, &c. From Mokutsur the Gooroo continued his flight to a place now in the Put- 
teeala territory, where he rested awhile, which has been since called, with reference to that 
event, the "Dumduma," pr the breathing place; there is also an annual "mela" held here. 
A splendid tank was commenced at Mokutsur, in the hollow before referred to, during Runjeet 
Singh's reign. It is 606 feet long by 601 in width, but it was never quite completed. The 
Raja of Putteeala went on with the work, but there is still one side of it incomplete, the cost 
of finishing which would probably be Rs. 25,000. I am having a plan and estimate prepared 
of it, and intend soliciting the sanction of the Judicial Commissioner to spend Rs. 10,000 on 
this work out of the Ferry Fund ; the remainder I expect to raise by subscriptions from the 
different Chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States. It is not of course with the view of encouraging 
the principles of Sikhism that it is proposed for the British Government to aid in this undei- 
taking, but throughout the Purgunah, as I have elsewhere shewn, there is the very greatest 
scarcity of water, and a tank capable of holding a large supply would benefit not only the 
town of Mokutsur but all the villages for many miles round, the inhabitants of which would 
come themselves to drink and bring their cattle to water here in the hot weather. 

100. Roads, — It would be superfluous for me to say much on the subject of the District 
roads, as I shall have to describe them in great detail in my annual report on public improve- 
ments for the past year. Still the map which I submit with this report will hardly be intelligible 
without a short description of the principal lines of traflSc ; the table given on the following 
page wiU explain all that is necessaiy for me to say on the subject in the concisest manner. 
I have called the roads by the names of the principal places to which they lead, whether 
within this District or elsewhere, noticing, however, in the latter case, any important places 
through which they may pass in the District. The figures representing the length of the 
roads, however, refer solely to that part of them included in the district. The roads are 
classed with reference to their supposed importance, the most important having been entered 
the first in the list, and so on. 

101. Remarks regarding them. — Roads, No. 1. — ^This road is principally used by troops 
and travellers, and though it has been nearly completed, no hackeries are yet allowed on the 
metalled part, unless they happen to be accompanying regiments, or laden with property 
belonging to Europeans. No. 2. — Com from the neighbouring country and merchandize from 
Delhi, pass to Lahore and Ferozepore, and Punjab salt and rice in the other direction. 
The traflSc is very considerable ; there are four Government Serais, and four Police stations on it. 
No. 3. — ^A line of great traffia All the merchandize from the great mart of Bhiwanee come» 
by this route to Lahore and the Punjau. Ghee is brought from Hissar, oil from Kotekapoora, 
and mustard from Fureedkote. No. 4. — This road is still partially used as a route to Loodianah, 
owing to No. 1 Road not yet being properly open. It is also the principal route to Jalundhur • 
there is a considerable traffic in sugar and cloths from Jalundhur, which is connected vid Road 
No. 20 with this line at Dhurmkote. The direct road is No. 12, vid Indreesa, but the ferry 
there is very bad, and the road, which lies entirely through the bhet, is impassable in the 
rainy season. No. 5 connects the city of Ferozepore with the Grand Trunk Road, which only 
comes to the cantonments. Nos. 6 and 7 require no remarks. No. 8 connects the new Serai 
with the Grand Trunk Road. No. 9 is the great line of the Umritsur and Bhiwanee traffic; it 
is also much used by the zemindars who take their corn to the Umritsur market. No. 10 is the 
direct line between Umritsur and Kumaul and falls into the preceding road at Kote EesaEhan. 
From Hureekee, the ferry on the Sutlej, and the last station in this district, there are two 
roads which branch off, one to Umritsur, the other to Lahore. The remaining roads need no 
particular mention ; their importance is sufficiently apparent from the names of the places to 
which they lead. The grand result is 31 roads, extending over 901 J miles, of which 552 J have 
been completed, principally by our Local Committee, within the last two years, and 349 miles 
still remain to be completed. 

102. Manufactures, — The manufactures of the district are of the humblest description.. 
There are no shawl-makers, nor makers in ivory, nor is any description of clothing manufactured 
for export. The simple wants of an agricultural population are supplied by native weavers^, 
at whom there are one or more resident in almost every village. They weave blankets for 
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Winter use, the wool being supplied by home-bred sheep. They make also the common native 
olotb called Jchvdur, which forms the principal clothing for the whole population ; it is generally 
worn white by the men, but after being stamped by the dyer, it is made up into dresses for 
the women- There is also a stronger description of cloth which is woven with double threads, 
called khea ; this is often ornamented by the insertion of some of the threads dyed red with 
madder, which are made to cross each other so as to form small squares all over the cloth. 
A sheet of this ornamented cloth is called dubba khea, and is worn by every Jut lumburdar, 
and indeed by every Hindoo agriculturist who considers himself a bhula manoos, or as 
having more claims to respectability than his neighbours. The Mussulman Zemindars of 
respectability wear the same kind of garment, only with blue stripes instead of red. The 
cotton used for weaving both khudurs and khes is usually of indigenous growth. 



Statement of Roads in the Ferozepore District up to 30th April 1856. 



No. 


Name of Boa4. 


Length 
in 


k». 


Kntoha. 


Unniadf. 




Miles. 








1 


Lahore, Ferozepore and Loodiana Grand Trunk Road 


61 i 


51i 


10 





2 


Ferozepore and Kurnal Road 


46 





46 





3 


Ferozepore and Sirsa Road ... 


m 





69i 





i 


Ferozepore and Loodiana old Road (two branches) 







6H 





5 


Ferozepore City and Mulnal Road ... 












6 


Ferozepore City and Cantonment Road 


3f 
h 


H 








7 


Cantonment, Sudder bazaar, and Ferozepore City Road ... 


i 








8 


Ferozepore Serai Road 


i 


h 








9 


Lahore, Umritsur, and Bhiwanee Road, vid Hureekee 


53 





53 





lo- 


Umritsur and Kurnal Road, vid Hureekee 


16 





13 


3 


ll 


Umritsur and Sirsa Road, vid Hureekee and Zeera 


53 








63 


12 


Ferozepore and JuUunder Road, vid Mukhoo, and Indreesa, 


32 





32 





13 


Ferozepore, Mokutsur, and Mulout Road ... 




2i 


38 





U 


Mooltan, Mokutsur, and Kurnal Road ... 


68 





68 





15 


Ferozepore Cantonments and Mundote Road 






10 





16 


Ferozepore City and Khaie Road 
Hureekee and Zeera Road ... 


5 


n 







17 


lo 





iH 

15 





18 


Zeera and Moodkee Road 








19 


Zeera and Jullunder Road, vid Moondee Ghat 


14 








14 


20 


Dhurmkote and Jullunder, by Koun Ghat 







n 





21 


Hureekee and Jugraon, by Dhurmkote 


45 





9 


18J 


22 


Ferozepore and Bhawulpoor Road 





4 


41 


23 


Ferozepore and Gogaira Road ... ..: 


H 





^ 





24 


Ferozepore and Puttialla Road, vid Baga Poorana and Budnee, 


12 





12 





25 


Dhurmkote, Moga, and Baga Poorana Road 


20i 








20^ 


26 


Jullunder and Kotekapoora Road 


41 








41 


27 


Zeera and Sirsa Road, vid Nathana ... 


73 








73 


28 


Fureedkote and Mundote Road 


24 








24 


29 


Jeytoo to Nathana, and Phool Road 


24 








24 


30 


Moodkee, Kotekapoora, and Kote Bhaie 


37 








37 


31 


Kotekapoora and Mookutsur 


20 





20 







Total ... 


901i 


63| 


488J 


349 



103. AgrimUure, — ^The system of agriculture is, I imagine, in many respects the same 
throughout the Punjab. The principal agricultural implements are also mostly of the same 
description. There is the Persian wheel, the owner of which delights to inform you that it is 
made up of no less than 360 separate pieces of wood ; the " deenkulee," a wooden lever, also for 
raising water, which is worked by one man ; the plough ; the " sogahas," a horizontal board 
with which the earth is broken and pulverised ; the " kura," an upright board for levelling 
the ground ; the " kuhee," " ghuransee,'* *' kohara," &c. But I need not continue a catalogue 
pi implements that have bieo so often described before. The plough, however, deserven 
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ftirther notice. There are two description of ploughs, one called the " moonna," the other the 



Of these the " moonna" is considered by far the better sort of plough. It penetrates much 
deeper into the ground than the " hul," and goes deeper and deeper at each successive plough- 
ing, as the surface soil gets more pulverized, but it can only be dragged by strong cattle, and 
is used only in the rohee. The " hul" is the plough of the bhet ; it is a very inferior machine 
to the " moonna," it only scracthes the surface of the ground ; but a heavier plough would be 
of no use with the small breed of cattle that are alone found in the bhet. 

104 Manure. — The only kinds of manure used are the village sweepings and ashes ; the 
former are thrown outside the village, and allowed to ferment by the rain-water falling on them. 
For all irrigated crops, this manure is ploughed into the ground before the seed is sown. 
Wheat and mukhee are only once manured, but for vegetables a second manuring is given 
after the crop is above ground. Ashes are always used for the second manuring of the opium 
crops ; they are supposed to have the effect of preventing white ants, by which this crop is 
otherwise very liable to be destroyed. It is only to crops grown in irrigated land that 
manure is applied. There would be no use in manuring unirrigated ground, but on the 
contrary great injury would most likely be done to the crops by it. If the Zemindars were 
certain of heavy and constant rains, they might manure the ground with advantage ; but as 
such seasons are the exception, and not the rule, and it is impossible to calculate on them 
beforehand, they find it much better not to manure at all. The crops thus manured 
undoubtedly make a good shew at first. After one or two good showers of rain they appear 
much more luxuriant than the unmanured products of the surrounding fields, but the rain 
ceases for a time and the hot sun shines and they dry up directly, and in the end yield little 
or no return. I have seen crops at the beginning of a season growing up round a " pir " <m: 
threshing-floor, manured accidentally by the straw from the threshing floor, which has been 
blown over the ground and decayed there, presenting a much richer and more verdant 
appearance than the surrounding cultivation, but I was assured by the Zemindars that these 
crops would be the least productive in the end, if they did not dry up altogether. 

105. Unvrrigated Icmd, — ^The great object of a Zemindar possessed of unirrigated land 
is to secure, if possible, a supply of water by the drainage of some adjacent ground in addi- 
tion to what actually &lls on the field. Consequently a field near a piece of elevated waste 
land is much more valuable than a field surrounded by other cultivation, and consequently 
deprived of any additional supply of water. In the Maree Ilaqua, there is a piece of 
waste ground left at the head of each field solely with the view to supplying the field 
with more water by its drainage, while a suflSciently high ridge is raised round the lower boun- 
daries of the field to retain all the water that runs into it; and in the Southern part of Pur- 
gunah Mokutsur, where the supply of rain is supposed to be very partial, it is stated that it 
would be impossible to carry on the cultivation without the drainage of the waste land, and it 
was in consequence of my conviction of the truth of this circumstance that I left in every village 
a quantity of waste land equal to the cultivation altogether unassessed. 

106. Rotation of crops and fallows, — The rotation system of crops seems very well 
understood by the cultivators of this District. Throughout the Rohee, the same quantity of 
land is cultivated with the Spring crop as with the Autumn crop, but the Autumn crop is 
always sown in the same land which had been previously cultivated in the Spring. The 
advantage of this system is, that not only is the land less exhausted by being sown with quite 
a different species of crop, drawing a different aliment from the ground, but every field in the 
village thus lies fallow every other year, and this is one of the principal reasons why it 
would be so objectionable to prepare the accounts in accordance with the Sumbut year, as was 
at one time proposed, for thus half the village would be shewn as cultivated by a double crop. 
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while the other half would be shewn as waste. In the bhet, on the other hand, where but a 
small portion of the area is cultivated for the Autumn crop, no such system of rotation can be 
practised. It is there t he custom, wherever irrigation prevails, to leave a fallow every fourth 
or fifth year. Thus, supposing 40 ghoomaus, which is about the usual extent, to be attached 
to a well; it will b e found that about 8 or 9 ghoomaos are purposely left waste every year. 
In unirrigated la nds the people say that the deficiency of rain, which is experienced at least 
every fourth or fifth year, occasions as many fallows as are necessary, without any eflFort on 
their part, and that it would never answer to risk the loss of a good season by designing 
a fallow. 

107. Rice crops. — The people who cultivate the rice lands have a method of increasin g 
the produce of the rice crops by transplanting them. This, however, is a very laborious 
process and is only resorted to by the more industrious classes of cultivators. The ground 
to which the rice has to be transplanted is generally full of swamps and quicksands, and in 
order to avoid sinking into it, they are obliged to perform this work while crawling at full 
length on the groimd. The seed is first sown close together in one place, and the young 
plants are afterwards put into the ground at the distance of a few inches from each other. 

108. Mioced crops. — It is very much the custom to sow the seeds of two different crops 
together. This is sometimes done, because the grain of both is ground and eaten mixed, as 
wheat and gram, called "belura," and barley and gram, called "bejur." This last is the 
principal food of the people during the six hot months of the year, with ** jowar " or " bajura " 
during the six cold months. The first is considered a cooling food, the second a heating one, 
each appropriate to the season of the year in which it is eaten. Other crops again are sown 
mixed, on the supposition that the produce of the field is greater in consequence; thus 
" bajura" and " moth" are always sown together. " Bajura " does not grow well if sown thick, 
while the crop is not at all injured by being mixed with the low growing "moth," which also 
thrives all the better for the shade of the " bajura" stalks, and thus an extra crop is got out 
of the soil. Barley and " mussoor" are sown together, because if the barley fails on account 
of a drought, the " mussoor," which grows beneath it, and which, if shaded by the barley 
stalks, requires very little moisture, is sure to yield a crop, and the cultivators of the soil 
always like to make certain of something. 

109. Broadcast and drill sowing. — The following crops are sown broadcast, — " cheen- 
tese," "til," "moth," cotton, rice, "mah," "bajara," and **moth," mixed, and wheat in the 
bhet. With the drill, " por " or with the hand doubled up as a substitute for a drill, " erase," 
are sown " jowar," " moong," "barley," "gram," "mukhee," and wheat in the rohee. The follow- 
ing is the quantity of seed used to an acre for some of the principal crops : — jowar, 4 seers ; 
bajura, 2^ seers; moth and bajura mixed, 2 seers; til, 1 seer; yellow mukhee, 7 seers ; white 
mukhee, 8 seers; cotton, 9 seers ; gram, 19 seers ; mussoor, 19 seers; rice, 19 seers ; barley, 
19 seers ; wheat in the rohee, 25 seers ; wheat in the bhet, 28 seers. 

110. Agricultural improvements, how far pra/iticahle.— "From what has been said, it 
will be inferred that I am by no means of opinion that the people are backward in their 
agricultural knowledge, or have much to learn from European science. It is true there is a 
great difference between the agricultural skill of the Jats, or Raeens, and that of the Dogurs 
and Rajpoots, but this is the mere difference between industry and idleness. It is possible 
that some improvements might be effected in the means employed for raising water, but 
unless these were cheap, simple and of easy comprehension by the people, there would be 
little hope of their succeeding. Something also might be done to facilitate the collection and 
transportation of manure. I before observed that no manure was required for the unirrigated 
land, and as the great majority of the villages contain nothing else, if all the manure available 
in them were collected for the use of the bhet villages, where the supply of manure is not 
sufficient probably for a twentieth part of the irrigated area, the produce of these villages 
might be greatly increased thereby. It has been hitherto accounted a kind of disgrace to ask 
for manure ; the expression " kisee se koora maTigna" is a sort of byeword to denote any 
low or unbecoming request. 

111. Canals the great desideratum. — All these considerations, however, sink into 
insignificance when compared with the advantages that would result from introducing canal 
irrigation into the district. In the great body of water which flows along the bed of the 
Sutlej, the Government possess the means of increasing the agricultural produce of the Cis- 
Sutlej States to an almost unlimited extent, and it is to be hoped that before long its atten- 
tion will be directed to this very important subject 

112. Trade. — ^The principal trade of the district ia in grain. Most of the Jat Zemindars 
carry on the trade on their own account. They take the grain to Ferozepore, or to Lahore 
and Umritsur, or to the east, to Umballa, Bhutinda, or wherever else they hear that the price is 
most remunerative. For this purpose they keep a number of camels, or they use their 
agricultural carts and bullocks whenever they can be spared after harvest or seed time. 
None of the " bhet" Zemindars are traders ; all sell the produce of their fields to the village 
bunniahs. The principal export from the " bhet" besides wheat is tobacco and ghee, which 
is sent to Hoshyarpore and «ralundhur on the one side, and to Bhutinda on the other. From 
Hoshyarpore rice is brought back in exchange, and from Bhutinda " bajura." The principal 
carriers are the Koomhars, who keep asses and mules ; the bunniahs keep ponies. There are 
no camels in the bhet. I have no data from which I could derive any notion of the extent of 
the trade of the whole district. In Dhurmkote and Zeera, which are two of the principal 
villages in the district, the police are paid by a contribution from the brokerage dues, amount- 
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ing to 10 annas per cent on the value of the goods sold. These goods consist principally 
of grain, cloth, sugar, goor, ghee and madder; the total value of them for the past year, 1854 
was in Zeera Rs. 40,447-8-0, in Dhurmkote Rs. 67,974-8-0. 

113. Imports of the town of Ferozepore, — The following table shows the nature and 
value of the imports brought within the walls of the city of Ferozepore during the past year, 
and on which the town dues are collected : — 



Ferozepore City Imports, 1854. 



=^ — : : ■ ■■• 

Imports. 


Quantity. 


Value in 
Rupees. 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Value in 
Rupees. 


Wheat 


Mds. 59,648 


56,784 


Pedlars* wares 






1,154 


Oram 




44,140 


25,228 


Post and pans 






16,269 


Barley 




4,504 
1,544 


2,252 


Punsaries' drugs 






5,337 


Mash (pulse) 




1,404 


Pice 






59,000 


Moong (pulse) 




6,104 


3,488 


Cocoanuts 


No. 192,250 


5,770 


Moth (pulse) 




17,175 


8,785 


Blankets 




10,670 


16,000 


Jowar (millet) 




44,227 


25,284 


Tat puttees 




2,470 


14,828 


Bajura (millet) 




26,717 


25,266 


Logwood 


Mds. 


328 


1,640 


Indian com 




4,924 


2,814 


Betel root 




5 


15 


Mustard seed 




14,175 


14,175 


Dry ginger 




275 


2,202 


Til (sesamum) 




2,329 


3,864 


Sandalwood 




88 


880 


Rice 




5,730 


18,945 


Arsenic (white) 




li 


250 


Linseed 




137 


445 


Soap 


99 


99^ 


597 


Goor 




66,287 


1,32,574 


Sal Ammoniac 




594 


7,722 


Shukur(red) 




23,678 


59,195 


Lime 


99 


2,487 


1,865 


Khund ... 




9,379 


65,653 


Tamarinds 


99 


213 


426 


Sheera (a kind of coarse 






Cinnamon... 




16; 

2 


665 


molasses) 




2,339 


2,339 


Coffee ... 




30 


600 


Ghee 




2,120 


31,796 


Blue vitriol 




16 


176 


Mustard oil 




4,071 


18,319 


Cardamums 


19 


34| 


340 


Sesamum oil 




287 


2,578 


Roses ... ... 




38^ 


304 


Cotton 




13,569 


94,983 


Anise seed 




17 


51 


Country iron 




4,768 


21,556 
71,792 


Cashmere fruit 




1,076 


2,152 


English iron 




10,256 


Betelnut ... 




128 


897 


Steel 




799 


9,585 


White lead 


99 


214 


2,351 


Red pepper 




984 


2,952 


Coriander seed 


99 


128 


192 


Black pepper 




415 


7,019 


Cumin seed 




12 


48 


Dates 




3,449 


14,795 


Mehndee dye (Lawsonia 








Cloves 




203 


3,651 


inermis) 




284 


568 


Gouzooban (C a c a 1 i a 








Umultas (seed of Cassia 








kleinia) 




363 


727 


fistula) ... 




9 


18 


Hemp and string 




3,418 


5,674 


Kumurkus (Gum of the 








Wool 




4,649 


47,196 


dhak tree) 


99 


n 


45 


Salt (Laliore) 




21,488 


34,464 


Duudasa (Bark of walnut 






Salt (Sambhur) 


" 


318 


1,362 
5,368 


tree) ... ... 


99 


16 


64 


Moonj 




2.684 


Gum Arabic 


99 


160 


1,280 


Madder 


99 


1,908 


13,366 


Myrobalan nut 


99 


164 


328 


Antimony ... 


99 


81i 


1,469 


Red lead 


99 


134 


1,605 


Cowries 


99 


1,753 


5,259 


Moluthee (Glycirrhiza 






Alum 


99 


530 


3,180 


glabra) ... 


99 


6 


36 


Koot (Costua Arabicus)... 


99 


32 


128 


Umchoor (Parings of the 








Safflowerdye 


99 


1,019 


11,209 


mangoe) 


99 


400 


1,600 


Turmeric ... 


99 


778 


2,334 


Eumeela (Daphne meze- 






Almonds 


99 


1,375 


10,540 


reon) ... 


99 


39 


312 


Tobacco ^country) 


99 


622 


1,556 


Tea 


99 


9 


630 


xooacoo ^loreigu^ ... 


99 


1,395 


i 1,1011 


Danuaracn • . . 


99 


33 




Fruits (raisins) 


99 


198 


990 


Hoormoochee dye (a red 








Indigo 


99 


112 


4,480 


earth) ... 


99 


19 


57 


Main dye (Vanguiera spi- 








Singhara(Watercaltrops) 


99 


260 


650 


nosa) 


99 


1,119 


2,238 


Catechu ... 


99 


33 


330 


Sulphur 


99 


379 


1,845 


Cabul pomegranates ... 


99 


93 


744 


Saltpetre ... 


99 


335 


335 


Paper ••• 


99 


445 


6,960 


Sujjee 


99 


1,193 


596 


Cotton seed 


99 


1,018 


, 884 


Zinc 


99 


226 


3,366 


Country dates 


99 


25 


125 


Cocoanut kernels 


99 


2,382 


19,058 


Borax 


99 


36 


540 


Ispghol (seed of fleawort) 


99 


13 


26 


Country thread 


99 


190 


2,090 


Cotton cloth (English)... 






1,23,450 
31,593 


Green ginger 


99 


315 


630 


Cotton cloth (Country)... 






Gallnuts ... 


99 


6 


300 


Silk 






2,118 










Goolbudn (silk cloth) ... 






3,259 










Senna 




9 


22 










99 










Bdellium Gum 


99 


113 


339 


Total 






12,15,296 
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I should hardly have thought of including such a long statement in this report but for 
the instru'ctions of the Financial Commissioner, who has called for any returns of this descrip- 
tion that can be procured, * and the present would seem to be the best opportunity for submit- 
ting them. The table is also interesting as exhibiting the nature of the trade in a small town 
like Ferozepore. It does not, however, include the cantonment trade, which is also of con- 
siderable extent. 

114. Th^ Ferozepore Merchants, — ^The Ferozepore merchants are principally grain-dealers, 
but they also do a good deal of brokerage work, and buy and sell goods for the mercantile 
houses at Bhiwanee and Sukkur. The brokerage dues on sales are Bs. 1-4 per cent. ; on 
purchases, 10 annas per cent. 

115. River trade. — The trade of the Sutlej has excited so much interest lately, that I 
shall make no apology for inserting the following statement of goods shipped at the Ferozepore 
Ghaut during the year 1853 : — 



Exports. 


Weight. 


Value, 
Rupees. 


Exports. 


Weight, 


Value, 
Rupees. 


Ehund 


Mds. 


2,914 


20,398 


Sooth 


Mds. 


574 


6,888 


DnuKur ••• ••. 




4,760 




Brass and Copp^ Vessels 


99 


169 


t»,700 


Goer 


» 


10,236 


20,472 


Amluh (Emblie Myrobu- 






Cotton 


99 


15,725 


1,25,800 


lum) 


99 


30 


68 


Wool 


99 


13,118 


1,31,180 


Eutha (Catechu) 


99 


10 


160 


Mung (Pulse) 


99 


2,869 


2,869 


Hurr .'(Chebulic Myroba- 








Moth (Pulse) 


99 


300 


240 


lan) 


99 


39 


78 


Urhur (Pulse) 


99 


674 


1,148 


Ehus-khus 


99 


8 


16 


Gram 


99 


748 


598 


Tobacco ... 


99 


6 


42 


Eussoombha (Safflower 








Chacksoo (Seeds of Cassia 








dye) ... 


99 


138 


1,656 


absus) ... 


99 


17 


43 


Nowsadur (Sal ammoniac), 


99 


251 


3,012 


Sursou (Mustard seed). 


99 


565 


706 


Oil 


99 


185 


925 


Zeera (Cummin) 


99 


29 


145 


Bunufsha (Dried violets), 


99 


11 


250 


Eoot (Costus Arabicus), 
Bees' Wax 


99 


1,408 


11,264 


Moorda Sung (Litharge), 


99 


12 


146 


99 


170 


4,080 


Borax ... ••• 


99 


36 


720 


Potatoes ... 


99 


11 


22 


Singhara (Water caltrops) 


99 


24 


72 


Reetha (Soap nuts) 


99 


43 


108 


Saltpetre ... 


99 


2,620 


3,930 


Umultas (Seed of Cassia 








Eirana (Groceries) 


99 


1,094 


6,432 


Fistula) 


99 


8 


6 


Cardamum 


99 


13 


260 


Gum Arabic 


99 


11 


192 


Eumeela (Seed of Daphne 








Misree 


99 


5 


80 


mezereon) 


99 


4,054 


40,540 


Melon seed 


99 


4 


32 


Eusout (CoUyrium ex- 




Euchoor (Turmeric) ... 


99 


161 


644 


tract root of Amomun 
Authorhizum) 














99 


153 

1 


1,224 


Total 




4,05,091 



I hav^ prepared returns of the exports for five years past, but they have been unfortunately 
mislaid, with the exception of the one for 1853, which, however, gives a very fair notion of thfe 
export river trade of Ferozepore. Before the abolition a few months ago of the duty on sugar 
and cotton, which was collected lower down the river at Pazilkee, in the Sirsa District, the 
traders used to register the contents of their boats in my office, and obtain a certificate from 
me, by which they were often saved the inconvenience of having their boats searched at Fazil- 
kee. The returns above referred to were prepared from these registers, and I have not only 
lost these returns, but the registry records from which they were compiled have be^n destroyeo, 
as they were not considered of any further use. 

116. Prinoipal articles of eocport. — The Khund, Goor and Shukur come principally from 
Bhiwanee and Jalundhur. Cotton, safflower dye, indigo and tobacco from Bhiwanee; Sal An^- 
moniac from Khytul. The gr^ift and wool are the produce of this district. The exports of 
cotton and wool appear to be increasing very much ; tl^e trade in them has been entirely 
created within the last four years, previous to which there is no record of a single maund of 
either cotton or wool having been exported. The great bulk of these exports prevents the 
stowage of as great a cargo as the boats by their tonnage are capable of carrying, and makes 
the freight proportionably higher. It is calculated that a boat would carry at least one-third 
more* cargo if the cotton and wool bales were subjected to the press before being stowed, 
besides the further advantage of their being so much better secured thereby against injury from 
.damp and rot. The Judicial Commissioner, at my request, has sanctioned the expenditure ci 
Rs. 5,000 from the Ferry Fund for the purchase of a screw press, and arrangements are being 
inade for procuring one from England. J confidently expect that this outlay will soon be 
recovered when the press is brought into use, to say nothing of the benefit that may be 
expected from it to the trade. Though I have no returns for 1854, yet I understand that, in 
addition to the usual articles of export, there has been an immensely increased quantity of 
grain -sent down the river in consequence of the very low prices which prevailed during th^t 



• See Financial Commissioner's No. 2397, dated Hth August 1854. 
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period. Mr. Coates, an enterprizing merchant of this station^ shipped a quantity of wheat for 
a house at the Cape, and seems to expect that the demand for it will greatly increase. 

117. River Freight, — ^The Ferozepore river trade lies almost entirely with Sukkur. The 
goods are sent to the merchants of Sukkur, on their demand ; the Ferozpore merchants know 
nothing of the further destination of their exports. The usuai freight to Sukkur is eight annas 
per maimd, but it varies very much with reference to the number of available boats. 

118. Trade up the River, — The trade up the river is much less than the down trade, but 
I have no means of fwcurately ascertaining its extent The following estimate was given me 
by two or three of the principal merchants for the past year, and, in the absence of any more 
accurate returns, may be accepted as shewing the general nature and value of the trade : — 
English iron, Rs, 61,000 ; steel, Rs. 8,000 ; black pepper, Rs. 6,000 ; dates, Rs. 18,000 ; cowries, 
Es. 3,000 ; sulphur, Rs. 3,000 ; zinc, Rs. 2,500 ; cocoanuts, Rs. 6,000 ; lime,Rs. 57,000 ; cinnamon, 
Rs, 300 ; coflFee, Rs. 900 ; betel-nut, Rs. 1,600 ; white lead, Rs. 2,500,— Total, Rs. 1,64,300. 

119. Education, — ^The number of schools in the district, classed according to the 
languages that are taught in them, is as follows : — 

Arabic ... 6 Schools ... 86 Scholars. 

Sanscrit ... 3 do. ... 10 do. 

Persian ... 21 do. ... 210 do. 

Hindee ... 8 do. ... 192 do. 

Goormookhee ... 46 do. ... 243 do. 

Total ... 84 Schools ... 741 Scholars. 

Some of the teachers are remunerated by presents on marriages, by payment in money 
or grain collected at harvest time, or by ready-made bread every day ; others have small rent- 
free grants of land. It must be confessed, however, that the number of youths under instruc- 
tion is lamentably small when compared with the number of the population. Sir H. 
Lawrence was a great advocate for the education of the females. He says — " It has been 
observed that there is no instance of a mother being able to read and not imparting the 
knowledge to her children. It is not merely reading that I want for our new subjects, but so 
fully do 1 concur in the spirit of the above observation, and so convinced am I of the impor- 
tance of something being done to instruct the women in order to improve the condition of the 
population at large, that I have it much at heart at least to make the endeavour, and, with 
the assistance that I am promised, I trust immediately to commence some experiments in 
female instruction." I find, however, no subsequent record of his labors in this department, 
and, as he left the district soon after these remarks were written, it is probable that he had 
not time to carry out his intentions. 

120. Ferozep(yi*e City and Cantonment Schools, — I have lately established a school in 
the town of Ferozepore, the expense of which is defrayed out of the town dues, and an English 
master is on his way from Bareilly to take the superintendence of it. Captain Lewis, the 
Commissary of Ordnance, a short time ago organized a very excellent English and Hindoo 
school in the cantonments, which is kept up by the subscription of the residents. All the 
convicts in Jail are taught to read, but with these exceptions, though we have had possession 
of Ferozepore for nearly twenty years, I regret to say that nothing whatever has been done to 
further the cause of education. The Government, I believe, intends now to give some assist- 
ance, and is organizing an educational scheme for the whole of the Punjab. I shall be very 
ready to perform my part in it, for I feel great interest in the subject, and should have 
attempted something more on my own responsibility before this, had not my time been 
so engrossed with the work of the Settlement This report, however, has brought my labors 
nearly to an end in this department, and I shall have henceforth much more leisure to devote 
to the miscellaneous work of the district. 

121. Clirrvate, — Sir Henry Lawrence writes as follows of the climate of Ferozepore : 
" There teing no regular rainy season, the climate does not materially vary between May and 
September ; at no time do the hot winds blow steadily for many days together, but rather 
shift from day to day, and many times a day ; about the middle of June a shower generally 
falls, and clouds gather heavily with every promise of rain, but they disperse with only a few 
drops, or perhaps only a dry tempest. In 1839 not two inches of rain fell in what is called 
the rainy season, and in 1840 not more than 5 inches, and during both years the wind was as 
hot and as continually from the west in August as in May or June. All the year round, 
the territory is subject to sudden and violent whirlwinds, which, blowing over so light and dry 
a soil, load the air for days together with nearly impalpable dust." These remarks were 
written at the commencement of 1841. 

122. Much improved during the last few years. — My enquiries, however, have led me 
to the conclusion that there has been a very great change in the climate of Ferozepore dur- 
ing the last five years, and that it can be no longer said that there is no regular rainy season. 
No doubt to the East of Loodiajia and nearer the Hills the fall of rain is much greater ; but I 
do not think that from Loodiana westwards as far as Mundote, and within 20 or 30 miles of 
the Sutlej on either side, there is now any real difierence in the average fall of rain in 
diflferent parts of this tract of country. That part of the district which I have elsewhere 
described as the main portion comes within this description ; that part of Mokutsur which is 
situated to the south of the Dunda is not included in it. Within two or three miles of the 
southern boundary of Purgunah Mokutsur is the police station of Malout, in the Sirsa 
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District, where a meteorological register is kept up, from which it would appear that the 
fall of rain at Ferozepore is nearly double the fall at Malout. Here there are no trees, and 
very little cultivation, and the climate and appearance of the Ferozepore Ilaqua in Sir H. 
Lawrence's time very probably resembled what Malout is now. I have no doubt, that the 
change that has taJ^en place in Ferozepore is to be attributed to the great increase of cul- 
tivation, and to the number of trees that have sprung up in every direction. Some parts of 
the Ferozepore Ilaqua may be now described as very well wooded, and each year as new 
wells are sunk new trees are planted about them, and the number of plantations is rapidly 
increasing. From the size of the trees about Ferozepore it can bQ easily seen that they are 
generally of very recent growth. To the same cause must be attributed the decrease in the 
number and violence of the dust-storms within the last few years — ^a circumstance which is 
admitted by all who knew Ferozepore in former times; and every year they appear to be get- 
ting less. The following is a comparative table of the fall of rain at Ferozepore and some of 
the neighbouring States for four and five years past, which will illustrate more clearly what 
has been above asserted on the subject; the quantity expressed is in inches and decimals : — 



Yean. 


Ferozepore. 


Loodiftziah. 


Lahore. 


Jnllandlinr. 


Malout. 


1850 


29-70 






20-09 


11-32 


1851 


23-94 


12-88 


21-64 


28-43 


7-98 


1852 


30-48 


45-19 


80-31 


26-18 


28-01 


1853 


16-26 


22-51 


12-98 


16-13 


6-55 


1854 


23-60 


23-09 


31-72 


27-57 


15-47 


Total average 


24-79 


25-91 


24-16 


23-48 


13-86 



123. Trees. — The plantation of trees is a subject of great interest to the Government at 
the present time ; and the Commissioner has issued repeated instructions for the forma- 
tion of avenues along the road-sides, and for plantiug trees about the different Police 
buildings, and much has been done in compliance therewith. These plantations are orna- 
ments to the roads and a great convenience to travellers, but they are necessarily of 
very limited extent, and it is impossible to look to them as a means of increasing to 
any appreciable degree the stock of timber in the country, or of producing any change 
in the climate. The cost of each tree raised in this manner amounts to at least a 
rupee ; and with the means at our disposal we can only raise hundreds or thousands 
where lakhs at least are required. Neither would it be justifiable, in my opinion, for the 
Government to disburse any larger sum in this method of planting ; the result would 
not be at all adequate to the enormous expense that would be incurred. The Chief 
Commissioner in the last Punjab report * recommends that the owner of every well 
should be induced to sow some five square yards with trees, and afterwards plant them out 
on the irrigation water-courses, and thus he anticipates that millions of trees might be 
raised among the villages within a brief period. I see no backwardness among the people, 
however, in planting trees about the wells already in existence ; they are not at all dow te 
appreciate the comfort and advantage to be derived from it ; and I believe that about most of 
the wells in this district there are as many trees planted as could be desired without causing 
injury to the crops. None of the better sort of trees, such as " sheeshum," " sirus," mulberry, 
" peepul," and the like, will grow unless provision is made for watering them after they have 
been planted out. 

124!. Best method of increasing the plantatums, — ^The only effectual method of causing 
a real appreciable increase in the number of trees in the country is by encouraging the 
Zemeendars to sink more wells. I have shown in another place how many new wells have been 
dug ever since the completion of the measurements, and what prospects there are, and how 
they may be promoted, of a further increase ; and on these I rest hopes of one day hearing the 
Ferozepore District described as a beautifully wooded country. Every acre of the bhet at 
least ought to be irrigated before many more years have elapsed. The completion of the 
proposed cut into the Sookhur Nye is another means to the same end. The Tehara canal 
would do more stilL In the unirrigated land, the " keekur" f and the " ber * } are the only trees 
that grow to any size, and there are few fields, especially in the rohee villages, in which a 
certain number of these trees, and probably as many as can be grown without injury to the 
crops, are not reared by the Zemeendars ; but I think more might be done towards planting 
the common waste lands of the village with these kinds of trees. The interest of each 
individual induces him to protect the trees growing on his own peculiar land, but he does not 
feel the same interest in the common land, consequently the growth of trees on it is neglected. 



f See para. 463. 
+ Acacia Arabica. t Zizyphas Jujuba. 
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labile such as spring up spontaneously are soon eaten down by tbe goats and camels, I 
expect, however, with the assistance and influence of the Tehseeldars, to induce the people to 
plant the common lands to a greater extent than they have hitherto done. The trees pro- 
duced in them are the common property of the village. The " ber " and the " keekur" are 
both valuable timber trees. Great quantities of seed have been already collected by the 
people. A small quantity was sown broadcast last year ; but during the ensuing rainy season 
great efforts will be made ; and I believe the people only require to be told and encouraged, 
and that they will now set to work with real good will. Besides the value of the timber, the 
shade afforded by the trees to the pasturing cattle and their attendants will be of great 
advantage ; but great pains must be taken to protect the trees during the early Stage of their 
growth, and thus in course of time the whole of the pasture lands ought to be covered with 
trees. 

Settlement. 

125. The dssessment — I now return, after the foregoing long digressions, to the more 
immediate object of this report — the Settlement of the District. For the purposes of assess- 
ment, all the villages possessing the same, or nearly the same, characteristics, have been 
classed together, and uniform rates applied to them. The circles thus formed are called chuks. 
The assessment in most of the bhuks has been fixed on soil rates both irrigated and unirri- 
gated ; in a few of them only, where land was of little value, I did not find any advantage in 
drawing a distinction between the different kinds of soil, but adopted one rate only for the 
irrigated and another for the unirrigated land. With the exception of a few villages in the 
Ferozepore Ilaqua in which the juma was distributed on the wells, the Zemeendars had 
hitherto made no distinction, in distributing their own juma, between one kind of soil and 
another, ' or between the irrigated and unirrigated area. The reason of this was that in 
Zemeendaree villages the rents were all collected in kind, and in Bhaeeachara villages, the 
minute subdivision of the area among the shareholders in accordance with the goona distribu- 
tion, by which each member of the community holds a proportionate share in all the different 
tracts of soil contained in the whole area, rendered any distinction of rates unnecessary. The 
same reason, however, is not applicable to the fixing of the Government demand. The diffe- 
rent kinds of soil are well known to the Zemeendars, and they have a general idea of their 
relative value. Accordingly, whenever I considered that I could do so with advantage, I have 
invariably made use of soil rates in fixing the Government demand. 

126. Soil rates. — It was not, however, an easy matter to determine the relative value of 
the different soils. In some jagheer villages I procured very minute returns of tbe rent in 
kind paid by each Zemeendar for several years past The correctness of these returns was 
admitted, both by the Jagheedars and Zemeendars, and I had hoped from them to obtain an 
accurate estimate of the productive powers of each kind of soil, but I found that, in consequence 
of the minute sub-divisions of the village area above referred to, in accordance with which 
eacn Zemeendar cultivated a proportionate share of every kind of soil, whereas my return only 
shewed the total produce of the whole of his cultivation, no satisfactory results could be 
obtained from this investigation. All I could do was to question the most intelligent Zemeen- 
dars on the subject, and fix the relative value of the different soils in the best way I could 
from their statements. Of course it is not pretended that the value thus ascertained possesses 
any great accuracy ; the only question for me to decide was whether the use of these rates 
yielded a better juma than that deduced from a uniform rate on the cultivated land without 
any distinction of soil, and wherever I thought that this was the case I always adopted the 
soil rates. 

127. The extent of vrrigation, how determvaed. — ^A still more difficult task was to 
determine the amount of irrigation in each village. I soon found that the irrigation of the 
particular year during which the measurement took place, however accurately it was ascertain- 
ed, could not be received as representing the permanent irrigation of the village. In some 
instances the Zemeendars, having been forewarned by the result of the settlements in the 
surrounding Districts, purposely abstained from irrigating the usual quantity of land which 
their wells were capable of, and destroyed the water channels ; in others again, and especially 
in the rohee villages, the extent of the irrigation is very much determined by the nature of 
the season. With a prospect of good rains, the Zemeendars make little use of their wells, 
whereas with a bad season before them they irrigate their fields to the utmost possible extent. 
Again, some Zemeendars, from indolent habits, irrigated much less land than both their wells 
and cattle were capable of, while others had exerted themselves to make the most of the 
water in their wells, and it would hardly be fair to tax such extra exertions to the full extent 
of the irrigation thus produced. My plan for rectifying these discrepancies was this. I had a 
return prepared of the average irrigation, ascertained by the measurement of each kind of 
well in each village, of the smallest sized well with one " mal" or string of pots on the Persian 
wheel, or one " lao" or leather bag, as the case might be ; of the medium-sized well with two 
mals ; and of the largest-sized wdl with three mals. 

128. Diffe'i'ent averages struck. — I had a statement also of the average irrigation of all 
the wells in the chuk. This average would probably show the following proportion for each 
kind of well ; supposing the irrigation of the one " mal" well was 20 acres, then that of the 2- 
mal well would be 34 acres, and of the 3-mal well 45 acres. I had also a statement before 
me of the dimensions of each well, whether it was kutcha or pucka, of the depth of water 
below the surface, and of the depth of water in the well. I summoned a council of the most 
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intelligent Zemeendars to help me to a decision in the matter. I compared the return of each 
Tillage with the general average of the chuk. If they agreed^ or nearly agreed^ I accepted 
the former as a correct return of the irrigation of the village ; if there was much diflference, I 
made more particular enquiries. It might be that there was more water in the wells, and 
that the wells were of the description called " bum," which always yield more water than 
those called " sar"*, and in that case, whenever the result was justified by such circumstances, 
I accepted the measurement return as correct, otherwise I only calculated the irrigation at the 
average of the chuk. On the other hand, when the irrigation was less than the average, it 
might arise from the inferiority of the wells, or from less land being owned by many of the 
weU proprietors, in consequence of the minute sub-divisions in " bhaeeacharia estates, than 
the wells were capable of irrigating. These circumstances were enquired into, and the irriga- 
tion was then calculated either in accordance with the measurement or with the average of 
the chuk, as might appear right from the result of my enquiries. 

129. Various grounds on which the jvmaa were fixed. — In fixing the rates for the 
chuks, as well as of individual villages in each chuk, I availed myself of ali the other means 
at mv disposal. I compared one chuk with another ; I studied the rates of those villages in 
which the summary settlement jumas which had already been 9 years in operation, and in the 
Feroaepore Ilaqua 17, appeared to have worked well ; I took estimates from the " Punches,*' 
from some of the old kardars, and from t)ie Tehseeldars ; I prepared statements of the jumas 
collected in the time of the Sikhs, whether in money or kind ; I also procured similar returns 
from the sub-lessees and farmers in our own time ; I examined the putwarees' returns of rents 
paid in kind by the asamees wherever I could get them ; I enquired from the zemeendars the 
average produce which, in their opinion, each description of soil in each chuk was capable of 
yielding; I had the crops cut and weighed in several villages for three or four seasons in 
succession, through the Tehseeldars, in the presence of trustworthy stents appointed for the 
purpose; in fact, I neglected nothing which I considered would throw hght on the productive 
powers of the soil and enable me to determine a proper juma for each village. Further 
particulars on these subjects will be given in my description of the different chuks. 

130. Land recently thrown out of cultivation, — In both the statements Nos. 2 and 3 
there is a colimin headed " Land recently thrown out of cultivation." I am not quite sure 
whether this means land which was not cultivated during the particular year of the settle- 
ment, for whatever reason, either because it was left fallow for the improvement of the soil, or 
because there was a deficiency of rain ; or whether it refers only to lana which has been actually 
deserted by the proprietors, the rent of which has to be made good by the village community. 
The distinction is a very important one. I conclude, however, that the former definition is 
intended because the return of such land is often furnished by the Revenue Surveyors, who 
are necessarily ignorant of the state of occupancy, and I have prepared my statements in 
i^ccordance with this supposition. In some of the chuks which were measured during the cold 
season of 1852*53, the worst season that has been known at Ferozepore for many years, I 
{bund it more equitable to assess all the lately abandoned lands as cultivated, because it was 
only not cultivated during that particular year on account of the drought, and was entered in 
the khusras as ^ eksal ka ooftado" (abandoned for one year) ; the next year it was all cultivated 
again, and was invariably assessed by the villagers themselves at exactly the same rate as the 
cultivation. Where this is the case I have induded all the lately abandoned land as part of 
the cultivation in the No. 5 Statement, but have preserved the distinction in the No. 2 State- 
ment in order to shew the actual result of the measurement There are of course some excep- 
tions where the land has been actually deserted, but such cases have been specially noticed 
in my remarks at the foot of the No. 3 Statement^ and allowance has been made accordingly 
in fixing the assessment 

131« The Chuk Staitement.^T!he following is a statement of the revenue rates and 
jqmas of each chuk, I have entered the chuks in this statement so as to correspond with 
the description before given by me of the different tracts into which the District is divided. 
This order will not quite correspond with that followed in the No, 5, 6, and 7 Statementa, 
where it has been necessary to follow the purgunah arrangements; but with a view to prev^t 
any misunderstanding on this account, and to facilitate reference, I have here entered the 
numbers assigned to the chuks in the No, 5 Statement 



* A " bwn" wqU oontaixus • spring i a aax'* w«U is supplied by mere filtration. 
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132. 1, ChaJc Dhurmkote, new bhet. — Chuk No. 1. — ^This and the three following chuka 
included all the villages the lands of which are overflowed by the Sutlej. This chuk . comprises 
that portion of the Ilaqua of Dhurmkote which borders on the river. There is little distinct 
tion of soils^ and the river fertilizes all alike. The juma has been calculated on irrigated and 
unirrigated rates ; the highest rate has been adopted for the well land, the next for the tqz,'* 
or land irrigated by the river ; the lowest for the unirrigated ; but this land, though, classed as 
unirri^ted, retains a considerable degree of moisture from its proximity to the river; hence no 
great d ifference has been made between it and the irrigated land. In most of the wells the water 
is raised by means of the " dheenkulee which is worked by one man only ; this is the reason of 
the amount of irrigation being so small with reference to the number of wells. The depth c{ 
the water below the surface in the cold weather is usually from 10 to 12 feet. The reason of 
so great a decrease of juma having been proposed is principally owing to most of these village? 
being rent-free ; the Zemeendar^paid their rent in kind, and the jumas of the Summary SetUe- 
ment were merely nominal, fixed for the payment of the road fund, and could never have beeu. 
realized. 

133. 2, CImk FvMehgurh, Tiew hhet — Chuk No. 2. — This chuk comprises that portion 
of the Ilaqua of Futtehgurh called the new bhet which is watered by the river. Findmg the 
rates which I first proposed and which are entered in the rate statement were too low, I added 
10 per cent, to the juma calculated thereon. The unirrigated land in thia chuk is at a higher 
elevation, and less benefited by percolation from the river, and for the same reason the water 
in the wells is deeper, and there is more well irrigation than in the adjoining chuk No. 1, which 
is the reason of the well and baranee rates being lower in this chuk. The great decrease which 
I have proposed in the juma of this chuk is principally owing to the destructive inroads of the 
river during the previous rainy season, which carried away a great portion of the lands of this 
Ilaqua. 

134. 3, ChvJc Mukhoo, new bhet, — ^Chuk No. 3. — This chuk is that part of the Ilaqua of 
Mukhoo bordering on the river, and the land is in every respect equal to that of the two pre- 
ceding chuks ; but the cultivators are all Nypals, the worst agricultural oaste in the district. 
The cultivators of the two former chuks were accustomed to money assessments in the time of 
Sikhs, but the proprietors of this chuk who were subject to the Aloowala Raja paid a very 
light rent in kind only. They paid in money under the Summary Settlement, but taking 
their past and present condition into consideration, I found it necessary to assess them at very 
much lighter rates than in the preceding chuk. 

135. 4, Chuk MuUanwal^, a/nd BiLggoowcJ^ bheL^Chvk 'So. 4.^This chuk con- 
sists of the villages belonging to Ilaquas Mullanwala and Buggoowala which border on the rive? ; 
the cultivators are all Dogurs, who held a similar position to that of the Nypals above described, 
and are equally bad agriculturists. This chuk is very much intersected by nullahs, and the 
irrigation from the river is more perfect than in the preceding chuk, which is the reason of a 
rather higher rate having been fixe4 for the rez land. The same rates have been adopted for the 
well and baranee land in both chuks. 

136. 5, Chuk Dhwrmkote, old Chuk No. 5.— This and the following chuks 6 to Ig 
form that portion of the District which has been described as the old bhet land.f This chuk 
includes that portion of the same description of land situated in Ilaqua Dhurmkote ; it contains 
a great mixture of castes, almost all Mussulnpms, Raeens, Mussulman J^its, Goojurs, Syuds, 
Rajpoots, &c., the best and worst cultivators in the district ; and on this account, though there is 
little or no difference between the productive powers of the soil in the different villages, I have 
divided the chuk into two classes with different rates for each. The villages containing the 
best cultivators have been placed in the first class, those with the inferior agricultural pastes 
in the second. Notwithstanding the apparent unfairness of such a classification, the justice of it 
would not be impugned even by the superior castes themselves, A Raeen would never argue 
that he ought to be taxed at the same rate a»a Nypal, and notwithstanding the great difference 
between the rates it will be observed that whereas the juma of the first class viUages has been 
left nearly the same, that of the 2nd class has been considerably raised. Notwithstanding the 
classes which I have formed, I have still been obliged to deviate considerably in maiiy instances 
from the rates given in the preceding statement, much more so than in any other chuk in the 
District In many villages the former jumas were very much higher than those dedueed from the 
proposed rates, and where such was the case, and the former junias had worked well and the people 
were contented and prosperous, I did not think it necessary to reduce them to thelev^l of the cal- 
culated jumas ; in such cases I considered that a decrease of 9 or 10 per cent, on the former 
juma would be as much as was necessary. There is as also a real decrease of more than 6 per 
cent, on the former juraa^ to most of the proprietors, though it vill not b© apparei^t from com- 
parison of the totals of the former and proposed jumas, in consequence of the reduction of tlie 
lumberdaree allowance, which was upwards of 10 per cent, on the juma, to a uniform rate of 5 
per cent. There is a good deal of tobacco, vegetables, .&c., grown on the n^anured soil, and such 
land has been assessed under the name of Nyaee at a higher rate than the other well land. 

137. 6, Chuk Kote Eeaa Khan^oldbhet, — Chuk No. 6. — ^Thischuk contains the old bhet 
portion of Ilaqua Eote Eesa Khan. Like the p|receding chuk it contains a great variety of 
Slussulman castes, and I have consequently divided it in a similar manner into two classes, with 
different soil rates lor each class. The soil is quite equal to that of the preceding chuk, though 



* The dheenkulee " is a kind of primitive lever sreighed W)1ih a clod of earth at th^ ahort end^ and with 9a 
earthen pot attached by a rope to the other end. 

t See before para. 6. 
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the rates which I have taken lure much lower, the reason of which is that this Haqna formed 
part of the possessions of the Aloowalia Raja, the assessment of which was also much lower than 
that of the Lahore royal demesne, of which Dhurmkote formed a part, and the increase given 
by these rates is as much as can reasonably be recommended ; but with reference to this increase 
it may be stated that, though the precise extent cannot be ascertained, yet it is universally 
admitted that there has been a great increase in the amount of cultivation and the number of 
wells since the annexation of the Ilaqua by the British Government, and moreover the " inam," 
which duiing the Summary Settlement amounted to 25 per cent on the juma, has now been 
reduced to 5 per cent 

138. 7, Chuk FfJiMehgurh, eld bhet — Chuk No. 7. — ^This chuk includes the old bhet land 
of Ilaqua Futtehgurh, and as it is in every respect the same kind of land, and contains a similar 
variety of castes, it has also been divided into two classes and assessed at the same rates as the 
preceding chuk. 

139. 8, Chibk Mukhoo, old bhet — ^Chuk No. 8. — This chuk consists of the old bhet land 
of Ilaqua Mukhoo. The rates which I have adopted were fixed by a Punchayut of the most respec- 
table Zemeendars of the Ilaqua, being Rs. 1-4-0 the ghoomao for irrigated land, and 8 annas 
for unirrigated. The land is at least equal if not superior to that of the preceding chuks, though 
the rates are much lower ;but as the agriculturists are mostly Nypals, I would refer to the remarks 
regarding Chuk No. 3, another portion of the same Ilaqua in which I have attempted to justify 
the adoption of veiy low rates ; for this Ilaqua it will be observed, however, that, notwithstand* 
ing the lowness of the rates, a very large increase has been made to the former juma. 

140. 9, Chuk MuUanwala^ old bhet — Chuk No. 9. — Contains the old bhet portion or 
Ilaqua Mullanwala and Buggoowala. The population are Dogurs ; some of the most influential 
men among them formed part of the Punchayut referred to in Chuk No. 8 ; and as the circum- 
stances of the Ilaquas in all essential respects exactly correspond, the same rates were adopted 
for both Ilaquas, except that I slightly increased the " rez " rates, for reasons already given. 

141. 10, ChvJe Zeera, old bhet — Chuk No. 10 contains the old bhet portion of Ilaqua 
2eera. It is further removed from the river than any of the preceding chuks and the soil is 
decidedly inferior, and the wells also yield less water. I have divided the chuk into two classes, 
in the first of which I have placed all those villages founded long ago, which paid money assess- 
ments in the time of the Sikhs, and in the second the recently founded villages, which have only 
been assessed in money since the Summary Settlement, and which generally contain a very 
small population, not equal to the same efforts that can be made by the older villages. The 
cultivators are almost all Mussulmans of various castes. There is a great extent of waste land, 
for which progressive jumas have usually been fixed. 

142. 11, Chuk Khaee, old bhet. — Chuk No. 11 contains the bhet portions of Ilaqua 
Ehaee. The juma has been more uniformly distributed, but the whole amount remains nearly 
the same. I did not think it advisable to take any increase, though the rates are lower than 
those of most of the bhet chuks, because the cultivators are generally Dogurs and because the 
villages are probably of somewhat inferior value to those of the adjoining Ilaqua, Ferozepore, 
in which nearly similar rates have been adopted, the result of which has been a very large 
increase to the juma of that Ilaqua. 

143. 12, Chuk Ferozepore. — Chuk No. 12. — ^Tbis chuk includes the whole of the Ilaqua 
of Ferozepore, which is all bnet land. A professional survey, including both a boundary and 
interior survey, was made of this Ilaqua by Captain Browne in 1842, though no settlement record 
was prepared on this basis, nor did any revision of the assessment take place. It appears, how- 
ever, from comparing this survey with the present returns, that during the last 9 years the 
cultivation of this Ilaqua has increased by 71 per cent., and that instead of 246 wells there are 
now as many as 328 pucka wells. It will be easily imagined also that the present location of 
a large cantonment at Ferozepore has greatly increased the value of land. The rates, however, 
are still much lower than those of most of the bhet lands in the District, whereas the possession 
of two such markets as Ferozepore Khas and the cantonments, together with the facility afford- 
ed for the sale of vegetables and such like superior products of the soil, give this Ilaqua an 
advantage over every other chuk in the district Under these circumstances the increase which 
I have taken to the former juma will not be considered excessive. The progressive juma here 
noted is principally owing to jumas fixed for different periods in the Sunmiary Settlement 
which have still to run. 

144. 13, Chuk Dhurmkote, sotura. — Chuks Nos. 13 — 23 comprise that portion of the rohee 
to the east of the " dunda." Chuk No. 13 contains the bhangur bhet portion of Ilaqua Dhurm- 
kote ; the soil is inferior to that of the perfect rohee, and has consequently been assessed at a 
lower rate. There is but little difference between the amount of the proposed and former jumas^. 
I find, however, that my rates are lower than those of the adjoining villages in Loodianah which 
appear to be similarly situated. 

145. 14, Chuk DhurmJcote, rohee. — Chuk No. 14 contains the rohee pcartion of Ilaqua 
Dhurmkote, and is the finest and best cultivated part of the District. It was also formerly the 
highest assessed. The cultivators are all Jats. The juma has been more uniformly distributed, 
but I did not think there were sufficient grounds for enhancing the whole juma^ which haa 
been kept nearly the same as befora 

146. 15, Chuk Kote Eesa, rohee. — Chuk No. 16 contains the rohee portion of Ilaqua. 
Eote Eesa Khan ; it is similarly situated, and is in every respect equal in soil and population to 
the preceding chuk ; the rates> however, are very mudi lower, but the increase on the former 
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at one time. In my remarks regarding Chuk No. 6, another portion of the same Haqua, I 
explamed the reason of this Ilaqua being assessed at a lower rate than Dhurmkote in consequence 
of its having belonged to the Aloowalia Chief. 

147. 16, Chuk Suda Svngwala.—Chn\i No. 16 comprises the whole of the Ilaqua of 
Suda Singh; it is quite equal in soil and position to the two preceding chuks. The cultivators are 
mostly Jats, but have only been accustomed to money payments since the Summary Settlement, 
and are hardly as industrious and enterprizing as the cultivators of those chuks. I have fixed 
the cultivation rate rather lower in consequence. The whole juma remains nearly the same 
as before. 

148. 17, Chnk Choohur C^u*.— Chuk No. 17 contains the whole of Ilaqua Choohur 
chuk ; it is situated to the south of Chuk No. 14 ; it is scarcely if at all inferior to that chuk, and 
contains a similar industrious Jat population ; the wells, however, are somewhat deeper, and it 
may be taken as a general rule that the land deteriorates in proportion to its distance from the 
river. I have therefore assessed this chuk at rather lower rates than the other. 

149. 18, Chuk Bvdnee, north portion.— Chuk No. 18 contains all the best villages 
of IlfiMjua Budnee. It was very much under-assessed at the Summary Settlement. From the 
enquiries I have made I am quite satisfied that almost every village was assessed at 40 per cent, 
higher under the Sikhs than at the Summary Settlement, and that without being over-aasessed. 
I have returns of the Sikh Jumas of most of the villages, the correctness of which is attested by 
the lumberdara, which prove that such was the case. There is very little if any diflference 
between this chuk atid the preceding one which lies to the north of it ; still, acting on the sup- 
position often before referred to that the land deteriorates in proportion to its distance from the 
river, I have assessed this chuk at proportionably lower rates. These rates were adopted after 
much consultation with the most intelligent Zemindars, and the jumas proposed by me in each 
case very nearly correspond with their recommendations. Notwithstanding the great increase 
given by these rates, it will be found that these Juems are still from 30 to 40 per cent lower 
tnan those of the adyoining villages in Loodiana,* which I cannot suppose to be better villages 
in any respect. 

150. 19, Chuk Bvdnee, south portion. — Chuk No. 19 contains the villages to the 
South of Ilaqua Budnee where the water is too deep for irrigation. The soil is more sanJy^ 
and on the principle before adverted to, in consequence of their being at a greater distance from 
the river, they have been assessed at proportionally lower rates than the villages included- in 
the preceding chuk. A similar increase on the Summary .Settlement iumas has been obtained 
in this part of the Ilaqua as in the other, which may ako be explained on the same grounds. 

151. 20, Chuk Cheeiruk-^Qhuk No. 20 comprises the Ilaqua of Cbeeruk, which is all 
Jagheer, and in consequence of the revenue having been always paid in kind there is no former 
juma to be recorded. The rates which I have adopted have been fixed with due regard to the 
position of the jagheer amid the surrounding chuks, to its distance from the river, &a There is 
the same industrious Jat population here as elsewhere s^U over the rohee. 

152. 21, Chuk Maree, north portion, — Chuk No. 21 comprises all the best villages of 
Ilaqua Maree ; it* is situated at a greater distance from the river than any of the pre- 
ceding chuks, the rates proposed therefore are proportionally lower, but notwithstanding 
that the former juma has been considerably enhanced by them, I still consider that the rates 
are lower with reference to the productiveness of the soil than in any of the preceding 
chuks. The cultivators are all Jats, but they are of a different tribe to those in the other Ilaquas; 
they are principally Burar Jats; they claim relationship with Rajas; they do not make money by 
the marriage of their daughters like the other Jats; they wear more expensive clothes, and 
altogether occupy a higher social position. They were assessed under the Sikh rule much more 
lightly than the Zemeendars of the adjoining Ilaquas, and though they are good cultivators yet 
still they are hardly equal to the Jats of Budnee, Choohur Chuk and Dhurmkote, On these 
grounds I have proposed taxing them more lightly. 

153. 22, Chuk Maree, south partiou.-^Chuk No. 22 contains all the very sandy viflages 
of Ilaqua Biaree, situated principally to the south of the villages in the preceding chuk. There 
are many sandhills scattered about which materially interfere with the productiveness of the soiL 
A very light rate has been proposed in consequence. Neither in this nor in the preceding chuk 
jjiave I thought it necessary to fix different rates for the different kinds of soil, though the pre- 
valence of sandy soil has been the main ground on which this chuk has been formed. 

154. 23, Chuk Kotekapoora^-^O^yjik No. 23 con^prises as many of the Eotekapoora 
villages as are included in the main portion of this district The amount of irrigation is almost 
nominal. The average produce of the soil was a^rtained by careful enquiries from the Zemeen- 
dars, and a seventh of this converted into money was assumed as a fair revenue rate. This rate, 
moreover, was remarkably corroborated by 10 years' produce returns furnished to me by the 
Jagheerdar of Inlumdee, one of the villages in this chuk, who, as he was Zemeendar as well as 
Jagheerdar, l^ad no object in exaggerating the amount. The rate also corresponded with that 
I should have assigned to this chuk with reference to its distance from the river and position 
among the surrounding chuks. 

155. 24, Chuk Zeera, rohee. — Chuk No. 24 and the following Chuks 25 to 28 comprise 
that part of the rohee to the west of the " dunda " and the rohee portion of Ilaqua Zeera. This 



* See istes conmmmcated by CommiBsioner in hiB letter No. 129, dftted 26th January 1863. 
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Haqua, like that of Dhurmkote, fonned part of the Sikh royal demesne. The wells are all 
sweetened by percolation from the river, out the chuk is beyond the " dunda," and the soil is 
very inferior to that of Dhurmkote; in consequence I have proposed much lower rates, which 
give a decrease on the summary settlement juma, but not more than the condition of the chuk 
requires. I have divided this chuk into two classes, in the first of which I have generally placed 
the old villages which paid money assessments under the Sikhs, and in the second the lately 
founded villages, which are generally very small and have not the same command of labour as 
in the larger villages, and never paid but in kind previous to the summary settlement. 

156. 25, Chuk Umhurhur. — Chuk No. 25 comprises the Haqua of TJmburhur, 
which is very thinly populated, though in other respects it much resembles the preceding chuk 
which it adjoins. I have in consequence taken a rather lower rate for the assessment of the 
cultivation, and for the waste, of which there is a great extent, I have fixed progressive jumas. 

157. 26, Chuk Moodlcee. — No. 26 includes most of the villages of Ilaqua Moodkee. 
the rates were fixed in the same manner as that described in Chuk No. 23, being one-seventh of 
The supposed produce of the soil. This chuk is situated beyond the " dunda," and the rates 
seemed to me fair with reference to the inferiority of the soil. 

158. 27, Chuk Sooltan Khanwala. — Chuk No. 27 contains the Ilaqua of Sooltan 
Khanwala, which was received from Fureedkote in part exchange for the Pergunah of Kote- 
kapoora, which originally belonged to the Ferozepore District. The valuation assigned to it in 
the transfer was much too high, at least it was too high to be made the basis of the summary 
assessment, which exactly corresponded thereto for Zemeendars who had previously paid their 
revenue in kind ; the consequence was that all the best villages were farmed to the Raja, who 
under the circumstances was willing enough to take them even at a temporary loss, if it were 
so, for the short period of the summary settlement The chuk is situated to the west of the 

dunda," and contains the very worst description of soil. In the main portion of the district a 
very low rate was absolutely necessary, and the reduction yielded by it is not more than was 
absolutely required. 

159. 28, Chuk Khaee Sotura. — Chuk No. 28 comprises the bhangur bhet portion of 
Ilaqua Khaee ; the soil is poor and there is an immense quantity of uncultivated but cultivable 
waste ; the land, however, has an additional value in consequence of its being so near to Feroze- 
pore ; the gracing dues alone realized from the waste lands often amount to a very considerable 
sum, and the capitalists of Ferozepore are very anxious to acquire possession of some of these 
lands ; the revenue rates entered in the preceding statement are almost nominal ; so many 
opposing circumstances had to be taken into consideration in adjusting the jumas of this chuk 
that it was impossible to calculate them at a imiform rate. The manner in which I proceeded with 
regard to each village was usually this. I give out the juma at the revenue rates and then 
listened to what the Zemeendars had to say ; the Zemeendars of the adjoining villages also gave 
their opinion; the discussion was carried on in the open air, so that any one could be present; the 
people were always in good humour on such occasions; most important particulars regarding the 
capabilities of the village and the condition of the cultivators were elicited, and a juma would ere 
long be fixed to which the Zemeendars agreed, and which I was also able to approve of without 
detriment to the interests of Qoverment The kamil " revised juma is considerably more than 
double that of the summary settlement, but this is principally owing to the quantity of 
waste land, which, there can be no doubt from the great demand that exists for such land, will 
fioon be brought into cultivation. 

160. 29, Chuk Oooroo Eur Suhaee,— The following chuks, 29 to 38, belong to the outly- 
ing portions of the District Chuk 29 comprises the Ilaqua of Gooroo Hur Suhaea The soil 
very much resembles that of Chuk No. 27, but in consequence of its greater distance from the 
principal markets, and less rain being supposed to fall there, I considered it necessary to assess 
it at a lighter rate, and accordingly fixed its assessment at an anna less per acre than that of 
No. 27. There is ajso a great quantity of waste land covered with " tund " and " peeloo " 
trees from which a considerable supply of charcoal and firewood is obtained for the use of the 
pity and cantonments of Ferozepore, and a great number of camels are also pastured here. I 
did not therefore think it right to annex any conditions for the cultivation of the waste ; the very 
light rate at which it has been assessed has solely reference to its value as grazing and wood- 
putting ground, and though no restrictions have been put on the spread of cultivation, the 

Jroprietors have been prohibited from entirely clearing the ground for any other purpose, but 
ave been required to agree to certain rules as a condition of the maintenance of their case, by 
which it is hoped that while the supply of firewood is still njaintained within certain limits 
the country may not be entirely denuded of trees. The juma has been greatly reduced by the 
pew assessment, but it was altogether too high before ; a quarter of it only is khalsa ; the 
remainingthree-fourths are enjoyed free by the J agheerdar, who is also Zemeendar, and who could 
never have paid the full amount of his former juma. 

161. 30, ChvJc Kotekapoora and west portion.-^Chvk No. 30 contains all the lately 
annexed Kotekapoora villages. We have had no previous experience of money assessments 
in the tract of country to which this chuk belongs. There is no question but that much less rain 
falls here than in the maip portion of the Ferozepore District, though there is probably a better 
supply than in the neighbouring Sirsa district, where the rates are very low indeed, being not 
more than from 3 to 4 annas an acre on the cultivation. Something between these rates and 
those of Chuk No. 27 (main portion of Ferozepore) were undoubtedly the proper rates to be 
adopted for this tract of country. The villages in this chuk are all of a good size, well peopled 
and furnished with pucka weUs; I therefore tool^ the highest rate for them. 
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162. 31, Chuk MohUaur, ootar. — Chuk No. 31 contains the "ootar" portion of the 
Hokutsur villages ; they adjoin the preceding chuk, but they are more thinly peopled ; there is 
scarcely a village with a pucka well in it, and the people generally procure their water from tanks, 
which afford but a very precarious supply. Lower rates were therefore required, and in conse- 
quence of the extreme poverty and veiy wretched condition of many of the villages, I was 
obliged to divide the chuk into two classes, putting all the best villages into the first class and 
the inferior ones into the second. 

163. 32, Chuk Mokutaur, hitar. — Chuk No. 32 comprises the "hitar " portion of Ilaqua 
Mokutsur. The soil is very sandy and inferior in productiveness to the preceding chuk when 
there has been a fair fall of rain in both chuks ; but there is good reason for supposing that 
more rain falls in thi^ chuk than in the other, which is nearer the Sirsa District, ana in a very 
bad season the sandy soil is probably better than the other ; taking these circumstances inta 
consideration, notwithstanding the very sandy nature of the soil I was satisfied that this chuk 
was quite equal to the preceding one, and have accordingly adopted the same rates, and divided 
the villages m a similar manner into two classes. 

164. 33, Chuk of waste lands in Mokutmr. — ^Chuk No. 33 comprises those waste 
lands of Ilaqua Mokutsur which have been separately marked off for settlement with other parties, 
as no reasonable expectation could be entertained of the proprietors ever being able to cultivate 
them. A biswadaree allowance of 5 per cent, on the juma, however, has been fixed for them. 
I have divided these waste portions into two classes, placing the best situated lands in the first 
class, and the remainder in the second class. 

165. 34f, Chuk Kote Bhaee Jhoombha, — Chuk Na 34 comprises the Ilaquas of Jhoombha 
and Kote Bhaee, which are almost all Jagheer, the revenue of which was always formerly paid 
in kind, so that the former jumajs, which were only nominal ones for the payment of the 
road fund, cannot properly be compared with the proposed ratea This chuk resembles Chuk 
No. 31, which it adjoins. I have accordingly fixed nearly the same rates for it, and the diffe-* 
rent villages have been divided into three classes according to their capabilities. Class Na 1 
contains the best populated villages with the best soil ; Class 3 the thinly populated villages 
and those without wells, or where the soil is mixed with kunkur or much covered with sand ; 
the villages occupying an intermediate position between these two classes have been placed 
in Qass 2. 

166. 35, Chuk Mehraj Bhoochon. — Chuk Na 35 comprises the Ilaquas of Mehrsy and 
Bhoochon, which are all Jagheer. The revenue was formerly paid in kind, and the former juma 
was a mere nominal one like that of the preceding chuL This chuk nearly resembles chuk 
No. 22 Ilaqua Maree, or as it is still further from the river, it is probably rather inferior if any 
thing to that chuk. There were other circumstances, however, by which very light rates were 
recommended in that Ilaqua. I therefore considered that the same rates might be adopted 
here, even though the soil were a little inferior; the rate is still very much less than that of 
the neighbouring Ilaqua of MuUowdh in the Loodiana district. 

167. 36, Chuk Bhudour, irrigated portion. — Chuks Nos. 36 — ^38 comprise the Ilaqua 
of Bhudour. The Jagheerdars have taken their rent in kind up to the present time, therefore 
there are no previous Jumas with which to compare those now proposed. Chuk No. 36 con- 
tains those villages bordering on the south part of Hutoor and Busseen in Loodiana. There 
is a small percentage of well irrigation, and I consider this chuk to be about equal in soil, in 
the extent of its irrigation, and in the character of its cultivators to the north portion of 
Ilaqua Budnee, chuk No. 18. The rates which I have adopted are slightly in excess of the 
rates of this chuk, but still much lower than the average of the adjoining villages in Loodiana. 

168. 37, Chuk Bhudour, main portion. — Chuk No. 37 contains Bhudour Ehas and 
all the other villages immediately to the south of Ilaqua Budnee. I have taken for them a 
rate slightly lower than that adopted for the south portion of that Ilaqua chuk No. 19, for 
the often-repeated reason that the soil deteriorates and requires a lighter assessment the 
further it is situated from the river. 

169. 38, Chuk Bhudour, scattered villages. — Chuk No. 38 contains several scattered 
villages a long way to the south of the preceding chuk. There are no adjoining villages in 
this district with which to compare them and from which I could derive any rate that would 
be applicable to them, but there are several villages of the MuUoudh Ilaqua, which is in 
Loodiana close by, the rates of which with very little alteration I have applied to this chuk. 
They are about an anna less than those of the preceding chuk, and this difference accords with 
what I should have expected in consequence of the greater distance of the villages of this 
chuk from the river. 

170. 39, Chuk River vilUiges. — Chuk No. 39 contains all the island villages and 
such other lands as are situated within the bed of the river, or border immediately on it, and 
are liable to constant alterations of area from the action of the river. These lands are subject 
to annual assessment ; they have been assessed at the same rate as the new bhet chuks which 
they adjoin. I have not considered it necessary to prepare No. 2 Statements of these detached 
Mouzahs, but have exhibited them both in the No. 5 and No. 6 Statements. 

171. 40, Chuk Fureedkote, Maafee villages. — ^Chuk No. 40 contains the Maafee 
villages which lie within the limits of the Jagheer of Rs: 35,000 <x)nferred by the British 
Government on the Rajah of Fureedkote, which from their position it was found impossible 
to include in the Ferozepore District Most of these villages on the death of the present 
incumbents will lapse to the British Government, when they will be exchanged for the border 
villages included in ihe next chuk. Full instructions on this subject were issued by the 
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Board.* The rate adopted in the assessment of these villages is the same as that fixed by 
CoL Mackeson in estimating the Juma of the Raja's Jagheer^ and seems in every respect an 
appropriate one. This chuk is on about a par with the Maree Ilaqua^ and snperior to the 
Ferozepore portion of Kotekapoora. 

172. Chuk Fureedkote border villageB, — Chuk No. 41 contains the border villages 
al>ove referred to^ which have been measured and included in the map of the Ferozepore 
District, though they do not yet form a portion of it As each Maafee village lapses, one or 
other of these border villages will be annexed to Ferozepore in lieu of it. The Jumas entered 
in the statement are those at which the villages were originally valued when they were made 
over to the Raja as a portion of his Jagheer, and at which they have been filso set down in the 
present account No agreement, however, has been taken from the Zemeendars for the pay- 
ment of these Jumas, and it is desirable that tho villages should be reassessed whenever they 
become a portion of the Ferozepore District. It was not thought advisable to reassess them 
prospectively with reference to their future transfer at the present time, as circumstances might 
arise hereafter, from the increase or decrease of cultivation, which wo\ild nullify any such 
assessment, and on all accounts it would be better to wait until the exchaaige actually takes 
place, before fixing the new Jumas to be brought on the rent roll of the Ferozepore District 

173. Chuk Fureedkote Maafee plots. — Chuk No. 42 comprises the Maafee plots in 
the several villages of the Fureedkote Raja's Jagheer. These plots axe not included iji, and 
were not bequeathed to the Raja with the Jagheer, but have been separately assessed at the 
same rate as the lands of Chuk No. 40, which they resemble. They have been separately 
reported to superior authority and orders received regarding them ; most of them have been 
confirmed for the lifetime of the present incumbents ; as each plot lapses it will be separately 
accounted for by the Raja and its Juma paid into the Ferozepore treasury, until a sufficient 
number of lapses have occurred to equal the Juma of one or other of the border villages 
included in the preceding chuk, which will then be taken in exchange for them. Anether 
object in assessing these plots has been to secure the rights of the holders of them, which have 
been guaranted by the British Government. So long as a Maafeedar continues on good terms 
with the Raja, he takes the proceeds of his Maafee on the spot, but in the event of any disagree* 
ment occurring, he can at any time claim to receive the annual value of his Maafee from the 
Raja, which will in that case be paid into the Ferozepore treasuiy at stated period.'f 

174. Fvnancud resaK.— The total "kamil" Juma of the District now amounts to 
Bs. 6,19,676, of which there is : — 

Khalsa, including Khalsa portions of shared villages ... Rs. 4,46,385 — 36,016=4,10,369 
Jagheer and Maafee, including Jagheer and Maafee 

portions of shared villages „ 1,73,291 — 80,222= 93,069 

Total ... Rs. 6,19,676— 1,16,238=5,03,438 
The amount deducted is the Juma of newly-annexed villages not before assessed. 

The summary settlement Juma was Rs. 4,98,660 

Khalsa as explained above ... „ 3,77,409 

Jagheer and Maafee ditto 1,21,251 



Total Rs. 4,98,660 

It vnll be observed that in some of the chuks the Juma has been much raised and in others 
reduced ; on the whole, however, there has been a considerable increase, which amoimts on the 
whole Juma only to Rs. 4,778, or 15} per cent, but on the Khalsa Jumma to Rs. 3,296, or 
870 per cent. In this comparison I have not included the Mokutsur villages or any other 
newly-annexed villages where there was no summary settlement Juma with which to compare 
them ; the deductions on this account have been shewn in the above statement of Jumas. I 
trust that this increase will be considered not only fully justifiable because of the very low 
rates which existed under the summary settlement, of the great addition and the number of 
new wells which have been made during it, and, in one pergunah in particular, of the remark- 
able under-assessment which was shewn to have prevailed, but that, notwithstanding this 
circumstance, the assessment will be still esteemed very light and such as the circumstances 
of the district required. { I have taken great pains with the Jumas. I was not content with 
having once given them out, but have ever since had my ears open to complaints and altered 
the Jumas whenever I thought there were grounds for doing so. My assessments also have 
been thoroughly examined and approved of both by you and Mr. Edmonstone. 

175. Assessment in the bhet and in the rohee, — In the large Jat villages, in which the 
cultivators are generally very industrious and the land turned to the greatest possible account, 
I should be very sorry indeed to think there was any ground lor complaint, or that ever any com- 
plaint would be made regarding the J umas, but I do not think there is or ever will be long as prices 



• See No. 548, Letter of Secretary to the Board, dated lOth February 1853. 

f See inatmctionB on the above gabjects, Board*B letter No. 548, dated 10th Febmary 1853. 

X Moreover the increase here shown is on the Eamil " Juma, and, before it is taken in, fnU provision has been 
made for much of the present waste being brought into cultivation. The increase on the 1st year of the Khalsa Jama 
is Bjb, 16,392, or 4-34 per cent. 
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at all maintain their present level. In many of the bhet villages, on the contrary, a little pres- 
sure is the most wholesome thing possible, and produces the most beneficial results. Without 
the stimulus of having to pay a fairly-proportioned juma the cultivators would go to sleep alto- 
gether, and the result of my experience has been that whenever the summary settlement jumas 
were the highest the Zemeendars have invariably done the most to extend and improve the cul- 
tivation, and become ultimately better off than their neighbours. In speaking of the jumas being 
high or pressing on the cultivators, I do not mean in an absolute sense, but only with reference 
to their idle habits. There is not probably a village of this description for which a consider- 
ably higher juma than that of the present assessment might not be obtained if it were made over 
to a more active race of agriculturists. 

176. Term of eettUmmt. — The new leases of all the villages in the main portion of the 
district have been fixed for the usual term of 30 years. In Pergunah Mokutsur, with your 
sanction, I have made the assessments for only ten years. Most of the villages in this ilaqua 
have only been transferred to the district within the last two years ; their revenue was always paid 
in kind before ; they are so far removed from any other part of the district where the revenue 
is paid in money that no comparison can be instituted. There is an immense extent of waste 
land to be brought into cultivation. The villages have been much deserted under the Fureed- 
kote rule, and there is good reason for expecting that manv of the original inhabitants will now 
return to them. Moreover, the jumas which I have fixed under these doubtful circumstances, 
with the hope of restoring prosperity to this tract of country, are so very light that the Govern- 
ment might fairly object to their being continued without better reasons being shown. Perhaps 
also the much-wished-for canal may be constructed before many more years have gone by. On 
these grounds I considered that a revision of the assessment ought certainly to take place after 
ten years. The island and river villages have been assessed for only one year ; for this measure 
the sanction of the Board has been obtained.* The rate of assessment, however, will remain 
the same, unless it be found that any alteration has taken place in the quality of the soil, but 
the amount of it will be adjusted each year with reference to the quantity of land under 
cultivation. The instructions which I have issued regarding the preparation of the Putwarees* 
annual papers will, I trust, ensure that all such alterations of the area are correctly exhibited. 
I have classed these villafi;es as on the permanent rent roll or subject to the annual revision to 
the best of my ability with reference to the present position of the river ; but its course is liable 
to such variation that some of these villages which I have supposed to be beyond its influence 
may still be invaded by it ; and in that case I should recommend that an application be preferred 
to remove them from the permanent rent roll to that of the aimual one, which requires only to 
be submitted to the Commissioner. This would at least ensure greater uniformity of procedure ; 
and in the same way, should newly-formed lands be cultivated by the Zemindars of villages on 
the present permanent rent roll, it would be better, instead of altering the jumas of those 
villages, to assess all such lands as separate mehals and exhibit them in the Commissioner's 
annual statement. 

177. Progressive Jumas. — I have avoided, as far as possible, making any of my proposed 
jumas progressive; but this rule could not always be followed. The progressive jumas exhibited 
in the X4'o. 6 statement may be divided into four classes. The first class includes those villages 
which were leased at the Summary Settlement for a fixed term, which has not yet been com- 
pleted ; the second, villages that were over-assessed and impoverished by the Summary Settle- 
ment, and for which, in addition to the reduction yielded by the revenuerates, some further reduc- 
tion for the first two or three years of the settlement was considered necessary, in order that they 
might more effectually recover from the effects of the past pressure; and in the third class may 
he placed those villages in which the former juma was very light, and a large increase required 
by the revenue rates. It was not always desirable to take this increase all at once, and therefore 
the juma was sometimes made progressive for the first four or five years. The fourth class includes 
villages containing a great extent of culturable waste. I am aware that there are often doubts 
as to the success of this method of forestalling the future, and therefore I wish to state more 
particularly the grounds on which I acted. I never made any juma progressive in the expectation 
of any improvement in the land at present under cultivation or where the waste was not very 
extensive ; but where the waste was very extensive — it was sometimes three or four times as much 
as the cultivation — ^my first wish was, after leaving the Zemeendars a sufficient quantity for pastur- 
ing the cattle and extending the cultivation to a limited extent, to mark off tne remainder and 
assess it as a separate mehsd with some other party, — and this I did in many cases notwithstand- 
ing remonstrances of the Zemeendars, to whom a malikana allowance of 5 per cent, on the juma 
of the separated land was assigned. In other cases, where I thought there was a fair prospect 
of the Zemeendars being able to cultivate it, I settled the extra waste with them at a progressive 
juma, taking an agreement from them to bring a certain quantity of it into cultivation each 
year, failing which, they will forfeit all claim to retain the settlement of it. The land should in 
that case be at once taken from them and leased to other cultivators better able to turn it to 
account. The success of these measures entirely depends upon the enforcement of this condi- 
tion. It will give the District Officer no trouble, as the extent and position of the land and the 
rules regarding its cultivation have been carefully indicated in the settlement records. If, on 
the other hand, no attention is paid to its fulfilment, and the juma is allowed to increase with- 
out any preparation having been made by the Zemeendars to meet it, then of course the proba- 
bility is that the settlement will break down. There are plenty of applicants at the present 



• See Board's letter to Commissioner, No. 262, dated ISth August 1852. 
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time for the settlement of these separated lands, nor do I suppose that the District Officer will 
hereafter experience any difficulty in transferring any of them, should occasion require it, pro* 
Tided he makes the ofifer in reasonable time. 

178. FlUure 'prospects of the district, — ^As regards the future prospects of the district, I 
have every reason to expect that during the course of the present settlement most of the waste 
land will be brought into cultivation, and that throughout the bhet a great number of new wells 
will be sunk. During the two last years " tuccavee" advances were made for no less than 101 
wells, — and this while the settlement was still going on and when the attention of the agricul* 
turists was necessarily pre-occupied with other things. In future I believe the applications will 
be much more numerous. Many more wells also are being sunk by the unaided enterprize of 
the villages : there is scarcely a village in the district where several brick-kilns may not be seen 
ready for the purpose. Altogether 222 new wells have been finished since the completion of 
the measurements. 

179. Expectation of higher rates on next revision of Settlement — When the next settle* 
ment takes place, I have no doubt that a much higher juma will be realized. There is no reason 
why land in this district should always pay so much less than it does in the adjoining districts 
of Julundhur and Loodiana. No sugarcane was grown previously to the present assessment 
for the manufacture of goor and sugar, except by the Jagheerdar of Dhurmsingwala; but it has 
been proved that the bhet tract is admirably calculated to produce it. During 1853, with the 
sanction of the Commissioner, I advanced a small sum to the Zemeendars for seed, and, with 
considerable difficulty, succeeded in inducing them to cultivate some 200 acres ; but such was their 
apathy that I was obliged to depute some Tehseel chuprassies actually to stand over them to 
see that the plants, which they would otherwise have entirely neglected, were properly watered. 
In two or three villages the Zemeendars positively rooted up the young plants as soon as they 
appeared above ground, having supposed that it was my intention to enhance their juma after 
introducing the cultivation of the cane. Such, however, was the success of the experiment 
that during the past year the Zemeendars have of their own accord cultivated nearly a thousand 
acres of sugarcane. They now fully understand the advantage of cultivating this profitable 
crop, — their profits from it were immense. I quite expect that in another year or two there 
will be as much sugarcane grown in this district in proportion to the irrigated area as in any 
other in the Punjab last year. I obtained a veiy fine crop of turmeric in the Jail garden, 
which I have just distributed to the Zemeendars for seed, and am anxious to see the result. 
About 300 acres were also sown with flax, but I do not yet know what success has attended 
this experiment. With these exceptions, no other new crops have been introduced into the 
district. I take great interest, however, in this subject, and intend to do all I can to promote 
the cultivation of any new agricultural produce likely to promote the prosperity of the district. 
Of course the greatest impulse to cultivation would be given by the construction of a canal, and, 
whether it be a canal carried from the neighbourhood of Boopur and running through the 
whole length of the Cis-Sutlej Province or the much simpler project of the Inundation Canal 
recommended by Major Baker, which would irrigate principally the barren and Sirsa before 
described, I hope that before long one or other of these proposed works will be undertaken. 
In a former letter I strongly urged the execution of this latter project, and have subsequently 
taken every available opportunity of calling attention to the subject The Punjab almanac 
contains a long list of engineers employed, I believe, principally on canals, not one of whom, 
80 far as I am aware, is superintending any work of the kind in the Cis-Sutlej, though this 
territory has been in our possession much longer than the Punjab proper. I sincerely hope 
that its turn may come, and that before long it may share in the attention which has been 
bestowed hitherto only on our more recent acquisitions. 

180. Service UTider the Native Oovemment and under our own, — There is one great 
diflference, however, in favor of the former times as compared with the present, and that is in 
the number of men who were employed, in different capacities, but principally as soldiers, 
under the native (jovemments, very few of whom get employment under our Government. 
The British Government might do much to correct this difference by giving the pre- 
ference to its own subjects for enlistment in the army. The advantage to a village com- 
mimity in having several of its numbers in the receipt of such good allowances as are 
made to sepoys of the Indian army, from which they make constajit remittances to their 
fiamilies and relations, who lay out the money in improving their estates, is very great indeed. 
I do not speak only of the State of Oudh, from which so large a portion of our army is drawn, 
but even in the Cis-Sutlej States the preference ought to be given to our own subjects, and 
recruits should not be enlisted in Putteeala and Fureedkote, for instance, so long as our own 

Erovinces can supply them. The Chief of a Native State spends the whole of lus revenue in 
is own territory, and the British Government ought surely to give the best of its appointments 
to its own subjects. I always give the benefit of all the Pohce appointments that become 
vacant to the residents of my own district ; but these are not numerous, and are by no 
means so valuable as appointments in the army. I once procured the enlistment of about 30 
men belonging to my district for Native Infantry regiments, but I never had an opportunity 
of getting service for any others. On another occasion a Havildar came on a recruiting expe- 
dition, but he had with him a sepoy belonging to Fureedkote, and, though I wanted him to 
take some of my men, he preferred enlisting the relations of the Fureedkote sepoy. The 
Daquas of Budnee and Dhurmkote furnished some of its finest soldiers to the Sikh army, and 
there are still nimibers of as fine young men in these Ilaquas as any to be found in India, 
who would gladly enter our service. A regard to the superior claims of its own subjects 
should not be beneath the consideration of the British Government.. 
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181. Decrease of crime. — On the whole, howdver, I have good reason to think well of 
4he future prospecte of the district The great diminution of all the more serious crimes is 
very remarkable. Last year there was only one highway robbery recorded, and that occurred 
in one of the newly-annexed portions of the district, and before it had been properly brought 
under Police control. The perpetrators of the crime, however, were apprehended and convicted. 
Previously to my taking charge, when the district was not more than half its present size^ 
there were never less than from 15 to 20 highway robberies committed every year, — and these 
not trifling cases like that above referred to, but often accompanied with murder and wound* 
ing, — and it was very seldom that any of the o£fenders were brought to justice. The decreasa 
of this and other heinous crimes, to whatever cause they may be attributed, cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than highly gratifying. I believe that a good deal is owing to a better organic 
zation of the Police ; but I think also that it must, in part, be set down as the effect of the 
settlement, which has given the people a knowledge of their rights and an interest in their 
property which they never felt before. 

182. AUrihutahU inpwrt to (ke SetUement — formerly described the Zemeendars of 
Baqua Sooltankhanwala as being about the worst characters in the district Under the sum* 
mary settlement they paid rent in kind to the Raja of Fureedkote as farmer, having refused 
.the jumas which were offered them. They have now accepted the raised jumas, and during the 
preparation of the Khewuts there were none that fought more strenuously over their differ- 
ent rights and interests. They cared very little about them before. Some of the principal 
men among them have acknowledged to me since that the settlement has had a most benefi- 
cial effect on the inhabitants of this Ilaqua, and taught them that there was a tangible value 
attached to their property, the proceeds of which were sufficient to afford them every reason- 
able comfort in life ; and that it would be the height of folly to risk its loss by any unlawful 
jact ; and that crime in general had been very much checked by these considerations. Since 
the settlement there has been also a great stir among the Dogurs and Nypals, who have beei^L 
hitherto the greatest thieves of the bbet They now seem determined to make the most of the 
.30 years* lease that is before them, — ^great preparation has been made for increasing the number 
.of wells, and there is scarcely a day in which one or more carts, laden either with Persiaa 
wheels or cross bars and uprights for supporting them, may not be seen traversing the new 
Jallundhur road in the direction of the bhet villages. Much of this is owing to the influence 
and well-directed efforts of the Tehseeldar of Zeera, Amanut Ali, who loses no opportunity 
of recommending Tuccavee advances and other means of urging on the cultivation in his Tehed. 

183. The SettleTnent Record ; the mecLmrements. — The measurements were made by 
Putwarees. I might have described the system of measur^ent before introducing the subjed^ 
of the assessment, but it appeared to me preferable to give an account of all that related to the 
Settlement record in one place. When I first offered to undertake the settlement of this dis- 
trict, I understood that the measurements would be made by Ameens, and that I should have 
one or two Deputy Collectors from Umbala, — ^men of experience, who had been employed under 
Mr. Wynyard to superintend the work. I found, however, that a much more difficult task 
was required of me. I received the instructions of the Board* to follow Mr. Davies* syst^ 
of measurement by Putwarees, and a copy of Mr. Davies' report on the subject was forwarded 
for my guidance. Many of the plans there discussed were confessedly only experimental, and, 
besides the matter contained in the report, there was evidently much to learn for one who had 
no previous acquaintance with the system. I accordingly went to Umritsur for the purpose 
of conferring on the subject with Mr. Davies, from whom I procured copies of all the principsd 
forms and rules for the guidance of his subordinates used in his office, and received every 
assistance firom him that I could possibly desire. I was not, however, at all satisfied with the 
plan of dispensing with the " shujra," or field map, which seemed to me the key of the whole 
proceedings, and for which no adequate substitute had been provided. I accordingly deter- 
mined on retaining this important part of the system; and I found on trial that this was almost 
the easiest part to teach the Putwarees. They took a great deal of pleasure in learning it, 
and many even of the Zemeendars learnt it also. The making of village maps became quite 
a popular amusement. This modification of Mr. Davies' system was ultimately also approved 
of by the Boardf The Ameens do not, I believe, draw their shujras on any mathematical 
principles — ^they delineate the shape of the fields entirely by the eye — nor do the Putwarees do 
more, nor indeed could more be expected of them. The length and breadth of the sides of 
the fields were, however, plotted on a scale, and it was only the angles and curves of the fields 
that had to be sketched in by the eye ; and in this the Putwarees took great pains, entering 
every apparent distinguishing mark of a field with the greatest minuteness ; and I think it 
will be found that they have accomplished their work imder such adverse circumstances with 
wonderful accuracy. There is not a field or boundary lino which there can be the slightest 
difficulty in recognising, and the close agreement of the outline of the field maps with the 
plans of the professional survey is very remarkable. 

184. The standard ghoomao, — The measurements were made in ghoomaos, and the 
ghoomao was the same as that of the Doab Baree, viz,, 5-6ths of an acre. The kurm, or pace, 
from which it is computed was made five feet one inch in length. The Putwarees were fur- 
nished with measurement chains of 12 kurms in length, besides a measuring rod of a kurm in 
length, with which to correct the chain in the event of its having stretched or being broken. 
The village blacksmith was always in attendance for the purpose of mending it It is 



* See my letter No. 60, dated 20th October 1852. 
t See Board's letter to ComnuMioaer. No. 1245, dated 23xd April 1852. 
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act pretended tliat this ghootoao exactly corresponds with the measurements previously made 
by the Zemeendars, because there is no exactness in these measurements. There is no fixed 
standard to which they can be referred. The basis of the land measure was the hand or cubit. 
Three cubits are equal to one hwrm or pace, a square of three kurm^ is one murla, 20 murlas are 
equal to one JbinoZ, cmd eight kinals to one ghoomao. There was generally a standard man in each 
village, or in each ilaqua, chosen either on account of his size or the excellence of his character, 
the length of whose " hath" or cubit (i. e., from his elbow to the end of his fingers, was taken for 
any measurement that had to be made ; a hemp rope called a " soobhee" was then taken, and a 
knot made at every kurm or 3 cubits length ; the land was then measured with the rope just 
as it has now been with the chain, except that the Putwarees were taaght a better system of 
measuring fields of irregular shapes such as triangles or trapezoids. The fields, however, are 
generally very regular in form, and at least 9-lOths of them were measured in accordance with 
a ^stem with which every Zemeendar was perfectly familiar, and in the chain instead of a 
knot a small ring was inserted at every kurm length. A man's " hath" was not of course the 
same in every place. The measure which I have adopted is, however, sufficiently near the 
mark for all practical purposes, and is readily imderstood and acted on by the people. I could 
not have introduced half-a-dozen varying measures for different parts of the District. The 
Sikh rulers, in measuring the land under cultivation each year for the appraisement of the 
crops, always measured by a horse's pace. The measurer rode his horse at a walk round all 
the separate patches of cultivation, counting its steps as he went along ; if he was well disposed 
towards the Zemeendars it was said he would mount a small animal ; otherwise, if he were at 
enmity with them, the largest horse he could find. The Zemeendars informed me that they 
would often in their turn drive on the horse with sticks, in order, if possible, to confuse the 
rider in his counting. 

185. Instruction of PuUvareea, — The Putwarees generally possessed a fair knowledge 
of accounts, and they were also well able from long experience to calculate the field areas, an 
experience that was of great advantage, considering the somewhat intricate calculations 
required for the ghoomao measure, but with few exceptions they only knew the " Hindee" 
writing. They had to be taught the Nagree character and the system of chain measurements. 
For the purpose a number of teachers were appointed. About 15 Putwarees were placed 
under each teacher. As soon as they had been sufficiently instructed they received certificates 
of proficiency. The usual test of qualification was the correct measurement of a small village. 
They were then set to measure their proper villages. They generally made both " khusra" 
and " shujra" without assistance, but they were allowed to associate a second person (who was 
generally a relative) with them, for the purpose of carrying the field map and sketching the 
fields under their superintendence, they being of course held responsible for the correctness of 
the execution, and many availed themselves of this permission. 

186. Superintendence of the measurements. — ^A Superintendent or " Peshkar," on a 
salary of from 20 to 25 rupees per mensem, was placed over every 5 Putwarees, and latterly 
over every 6 or 7. His duty was to " purtal," examine a certain portion of the measurement, 
and to exercise a general control over the whole work. As soon as the measurement of a village 
was completed, the Putwaree, if he was acquainted with the Persian character, made a fair copy 
of his khusra, otherwise he read it out to a Mohurrir who made the translation for him. The 
Peshkar was then required to attest the correctness of the translation, and both original and 
translation were sent in to me. After comparing the field map and the " khusra" area 
with the professional plan, I drew a line across the map and sent the papers to the Tesheeldar 
or " Moonserim," who " switalled" (i. e., verified) the measurements, and ail other particulars on 
the line indicated by me. The field maps were generally drawn on a scale of 16 inches to the 
mile ; but in Pergunah Mokutsar and llaqua Bhudour, where the fields are very laige, the scale 
was reduced to 8 inches to the mile. The " khusra" area seldom differed more than 2 or S 
per cent from the professional survey. I do not think that Ameens could have made more 
accurate measurements. The measurement of the whole llaqua Mokutsur was completed 
before the professional survey was commenced, and notwithstanding the immense quantity of 
waste land that had to be measured, being more than treble that of the cultivation, the 
measurement proved correct in every instance. This accuracy was greater than I had myself 
expected to find. The waste land was measured by marking it off with a spade into a number 
of, as far as possible, rectangular figures, containing not more than two ghoomaos each. 

187. Khefwuts and Khuteonees. — The Khewuts" and " Khuteonees" were prepared by 
the Putwarees with the assistance of Mohurrirs, and attested by either the Extra Assistant or 
the Superintendent. The Putwarees were turned to all the account they were capable of, and 
what they were deficient in was made up by the employment of Mohurrirs. A Superintendent 
or Moonserim was appointed over each llaqua or ^ven number of villages. The forms used 
were the same as those given in the Directions to Settlement Officers, with the addition of 
columns for the Thoks and Puttees. It might have been possible with another year's training 
for the Putwarees to have done the whole of this work without the assistance of Mohmrrirs ; but, 
in the first place, I thought that further delay would be objectionable when so many interests 
were at stake, and second, I had an Extra Assistant and a large establishment placed at my 
disposal for the Settlement, who would have found very insufficient occupation in merely 
looking after the training of the Putwarees, and in the end the accumulation of their salaries 
would probably have equalled any extra expense incurred by the employment of Mohurrirs in 
the preparation of these records. 
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188. Adminiatmtion papers. — ^The " Wajiboolurz" or administration paper was drawii 
up partly by the Eanoongoes and partly by the most intelligent Mohurrirs I could get together 
for the purpose^ and finally attested like the Khewuts and Ehutonees either by myself or 
my assistants. I found the best method of eliciting information regarding the village admin- 
istration was by question and answer, for which purpose a long list of questions on all the 
most important points was prepared, and the answers of the villagers being recorded in the 
shape of rough notes, a document in the proper form was easily compiled therefrom for their 
signature. The Eanoongoes were instructed to bring to my notice any pNDints that might 
have been omitted in my paper of questions, as well as to enter additional information from 
their own enquiries, with certain restrictions, previous to my sanction. This paper has been 
drawn up in the usual form, and contains the usual information regarding the collection of the 
Government revenue, the liquidation of balances, the transfer of proprietary rights, the 
appointment and payment of the Punch or Headmen, of the village accountants and of the 
village watchmen, the village expenses, the rights and interests of the different classes of 
non-proprietary cultivators, the rights of pasturing cattle, the rights of irrigation, the felling of 
trees, the payment of fines, the division of manure, the siwaee collections, and various other 
topics of greater or less importance. There are, however, some of these points that require 
more particular notice. 

189. The milage eoopemea. — ^Wherever I could do so with the consent of the people I 
always gave a contract for the " muUa" or village expenses to the Headmen. This would 
generaUy be at the rate of firom 2 to 3 per cent, on the juma, and the object of this was to 
prevent any disputes regarding the amount of it or the manner in which it had been spent' 
but I by no means found that the people always approved of this arrangement ; many objected 
to it beioause it did not properly provide for the feeding of fukeers, in which they all wished 
to have a voice, and without it they conceived that the village would never prosper. In such 
cases, however, in order to guard against extravagance, a maximum limit of 5 per cent on the 
juma was fixed to include all expenses. More than this amount the majority even of the 
Zemeendars will not be able to decree. In one or two villages where the contract had been 
given, some of the Zemeendars have subsequently given in petitions, stating that since the 
new settlement has come into operation no poor man has broken bread in the village, and 
they were afraid of some calamity falling upon them, and requested that some other arrange- 
ment might be made. 

190. Sinking wells. — ^There is a clause in the administration paper regarding the 
custom" of sinking wells in Bhaeacharya villages, which deserves notice, and, I think, will 

tend considerably to the increase of irrigation. I have before alluded to the minute sub- 
division of land in these villages. The consequence is that a proprietor has very seldom 
a sufficient (]^uantity of land in any one place to make it worth his while to sink a 
well for the irrigation of it. When a complaint of this nature was preferred to a Sikh 
kardar he compelled the neighbouring proprietors either to share with the complainant 
the expense of sinking a well, or to give up to him the land which they possessed 
near the spot where he proposed making the well, and accept in exchange an equivalent 
quantity of land in some other part of the village area. The system, however, was never 
acted on under British rule. I have often heard complaints on the subject ; and many a man who 
was possessed of a little capital has been prevented from thus usefully investing it in oonse- 

Sience. The rule which has now been introduced agreeably to the wishes of the people is 
at if any propnetor or proprietors desirous of sinking a well possess in any one place half or 
more than naJf as much land as in accordance with the village custom is assigned to a well^ 
the proprietors of the adjoining land shall either contribute their share of the expense of sink- 
ing the well, or accept an equivalent in the event of any dispute, to be decided by a punchayut 
in s(»ne other part g£ the village area. 

191. Kvmeens, — ^In some districts the dues of the kumeens* have been recorded, with 
the view, I believe, of enabling them to recover payment by a summary process in the Revenue 
Department. I have not rescinded them in any case where the proprietor cultivates his own 
land, or where the non-proprietoiy cultivator pays a money rent, for the following reasons : — 
have never known any disputes about the payment of these dues since I came to the district ; 
it is so much the interest of all parties to be on good terms, that they never quarrel about 
them ; besides, a cultivator often pays a litUe more or a little less according to the season, and 
according to the manner in which his work has been done, and I believe a clause in the 

Wajiboolurz " enabling the kumeens to institute summary suits against the cultivators 
would tend rather to promote disputes than otherwise ; and there are, so far as I can see, no 
better grounds for fixing the price of the kumeen's labour to bo paid by the cultivator, than 
for determining what he shall pay for his own clothes or his wife's ornaments ; and no reason, 
if he can get his work cheaper or better done by paying less or more for it in the one case as 
in the other, whv he should not do so. In saying there were never any disputes between the 
kumeens and cultivators, I should have excepted the case of the sweepers, who in the time of 
the Sikhs had many duties to perform, which are not now required of them, as the carrying of 
travellers' burthens and being always ready at the call of the " Eardars '* or their servants for 
all sorts of miscellaneous work, in consequence of which they received a much higher remu- 
neration than the cultivators are now inclined to pay. The latter, I think, reasonably enough, 
object to paying the sweepers the same amount now that they paid imder the Sikh Qovem- 

* The Kameens are those viUage servants, the blacksmith, oaroenters, potters, &o., with whom there is a sort 
of prescriptive contract to do the work of their respective trades for each agrioultnrist^ who pays them a certain 
ILxed portion of the produce of his field. 
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ment. The rate of payment for their other services is, however, being gradually adjusted by 
mutual necessity, and it is much better not to interfere regarding it. The case is different 
where rents are paid in kind, as is the case in most Zemeendaree villages ; it then becomes 
necessary to record the dues of the kumeens, not with the view of enabling the kumeens to 
recover them by a summary process, but in order to explain the manner in which the cultiva- 
tor pays his rent ; he is generally entitled to pay away out of the common stock of grain a 
certain portion, which varies from 5 to 6 seers in the maund in unirrigated land, and from 7 to 
8 in irrigated, to ihe different kumeens for service rendered to him before he divides the 
proprietary share. 

192. Utrafee dAJbes. — The Utrafee dues have also been recorded in the " Wajiboolurz." 
These are dues paid by the non-agriculturists to the Zemeendars for the privilege of drawing 
water out of the village wells and cutting wood and grass in the village lands. Where tha 
former rate seemed excessive they have been reduced ; the usual rate is from about 8 annas to 
2 rupees for each shop. This tax is assessed principally on the Buneeas, the Khutrees, the 
Joolahas, Mochees, &c. ; the lowest castes, as the Sweepers, Bawurees, &c., are exempt. Such 
other extra cesses as the marriage fees have also been recorded ; in the Dogar villages these 
were often a subject of great dispute. All the other castes in the village pay a fee to the Dogar 
proprietors whenever a marriage procession comes to any of their houses, but the Dogars were 
often in the habit of exacting larger sums than they were properly entitled to if the parties 
married were able to afford it, and they would call their brethren together and pelt the pro- 
cession and prevent the celebration of the marriage until their demand was paid ; it is hoped 
that the regulation of this fee will prevent any such disputes in future. 

193. Lwmherdara, — The former headmen of the village, called in the time of the Sikhs 
both individually and collectively '^panch," but now always Lumberdars, have all been, as far as 
possible, confirmed in their office ; a few manifestly incompetent men have been removed, and 
m cases where they were very numerous their number has been reduced. As a rule only one 
Lumberdar has been appointed to each puttee ; but where the juma of the puttee exceeds 200 
or 300 rupees, and there was formerly more than one Lumberdar in the puttee, and there was 
reason for apprehending much dissatisfaction among the coparcenaries in consequence of the 
removal of too many of their representatives, a second, and, in the event of the juma beiu^ 
large, even a third and a fourth Lumberdar has been appointed. The Lumberdars will be held 
jointly responsible, and each will be responsible for the proceedings of the other so long at 
their names remain on the register, but a clause has been added to the effect that in the event 
of any serious disputes arising among them, which may be detrimental to the interests either 
of Government or the village, the Deputy Commissioner will reduce the number by removing 
those among them whom he may consider to be the most to blame. It is possible that dis- 
putes may arise and render it necessary for the Deputy Commissioner to exercise the authority 
thus conferred upon him ; but I thought it better to run the risk of an occasional disagreement 
when a remedy can be so promptly and easily applied to the case, than to create great and 
certain discontent in many village communities by the removal from office of a numl^r of men 
who had long and well acted as their representatives. The office of Lumberdar never was 
elective, and the attempt to make it so is sure ultimately to produce great mismanagement, and 
perhaps be the utter ruin of the village. It is certain that where any of the old representa- 
tives give in an agreement to the appointment of any one of their number as Lumberdar, they 
only do it imder a promise from him to continue to them the payment of their former shares in 
the Lumberdaree allowance — a promise which, as it involves no legal obligation, will very seldom 
be kept, and is sure to be productive of bitter heart-burnings hereafter. In one district written 
agreements appear to have been drawn up between the parties at the time of the election, and 
lawsuits were instituted in the hopes of compelling their fulfilment. You issued a circular 
on this subject in which you strongly condemned the appointment of Lumberdars by election. 

194. Their remuner<xtion. — In Zemeendaree villages the Lumberdars seldom receive any 
remuneration. They received none formerly, nor do they now desire it Where a few near 
relations, as is generally the case in such tenures, are the sole proprietors of the village, the 
one who acted as Lumberdar would count it a reproach to accept any payment from the 
others for his services. In Bhaeeacharya villages I have in all cases fixed a uniform allow- 
ance for the Lumberdars of 5 per cent, on the juma. This allowance is not distributed among 
them in accordance with any ancestral shares or past custom as was formerly the case, but 
each Lumberdar receives 5 per cent, on the juma, for the collection of which he is responsible ; 
and where there are two or more Lumberdars jointly responsible, their shares in the allowance 
are equal. Under the summary settlement and in the time of the Sikhs the rate was very 
much higher and by no means uniform ; it was often as much as from 30 to 40 per cent, on the 
juma ; and was distributed not only among the " panch " or headmen, but also among certain 
other subordinate sharers. The grounds of my decision in favour of a uniform rate, and of my 
refusing to recognize any proprietory right which might appear to be mixed up with the 
division of such large Lumberdaree allowances in accordance with ancestral shares, and of the 
relief which I have recommended should be given in certain cases, will be best explained 
when I come to describe, as I shall shortly do, the tenures under which this system has 
obtained. 

196. The Futwarees were as far as possible selected on account of their being residents 
of one or other of the villages over which they were appointed, and it was only when a resi- 
dent neither was nor could be made competent for the office that a stranger was introduced. 
Very few of the Futwarees are acquainted with the Fersian character. As a general rule the 
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jama of each Putwaree's circle varies from 2,000 to 3,000 rupees, and his remuneration has 
been fixed at ^ an anna in the rupee, or Bs. 3-2 per cent, on the juma. In the Uaqua of Maree, 
in Fergunnah Mokutsur, and in the island villages, however,! was obliged to divide the viUages 
into circles of a lower juma, and to raise the rate of payment of the Putwarees. In Uaqua 
Maree their allowance was fixed at Rs. 4 per cent, on the juma, and in Pergunnah Mokutsur at 
Ba 5. This increased rate of remuneration was taken into account in calculating the jumas, 
and notice also was given of it to theZemeendars at the time of taking their "durkhasts." The 
necessity for it has arisen in consequence of the very low rate of assessment in these Ilaquas, 
and the great distance of the villages from each other and from the Tehseel and Sudder 
Stations. In Purgunnah Mokutsur, where the jumas are progressive and the assessment only 
for 10 years, the remuneration of Putwarees has been fixed not at Rs. 5 per cent, on the juma 
of each year, but on the average juma of the whole period of the assessment The reason of 
this is that as there is an immense deal of waste land to be brought into cultivation, on which 
no juma at all has been fixed for the first two years, and then only a very gradually progressing 
one ; in the former case the salary would have been so small during the first three or four years 
that no Putwaree could have subsisted on it. The river villages are also far apart and difficult 
of access, and, moreover, the Putwarees have harder work here than elsewhere in consequence 
of the yearly settlement and the measurements that have constantly to be made either of new 
lands thrown up by the river, or of the old area, the whole face of which is often entirely 
changed by its action. In these circles I have fixed 4^ per cent, on the juma as the Putwaree's 
allowance, but as I had not arranged for the payment of the extra 1| per cent in excess of the 
usual rate at the time of giving out the jumas, I decided to pay the Putwarees the extra 
allowance to which they will be entitled at this rate out of the juma of one of the villages — an 
arrangement which, as all the villages are subject to yearly assessment and do not appear in 
the regular Touzeeh, will not create any confusion in the accounts, and which will, I trust, meet 
with the sanction of superior authority. 

196. Village Police. — The Board's Circular on the subject of the Village Police requires 
that not less than one Chowkeedar should be appointed to each village ; and where the number of 
the inhabitants is too few to maintain one, assistance is to be afforded by Oovemment either in 
the shape of a direct deduction from the juma, or by the grant of a portion of land rent firee, in 
accordance with certain conditions laid down in the Circular * the Chowkeedars to be either paid 
in grain or money. Considerable discretion, however, is left to the Settlement Officer. In rur- 
gunnah Mookutsur the villagers have generally elected to pay in grain, the grain to be in the 
xlubbee harvest 22 J seers of barley, and in the Khureef 22 J seers of bajara or jawar. In the other 
purgunnahs money payments have generally been preferred. I ascertained that provided the 
assessment did not exceed, on an average, an annual rate of 8 annas a house, the people were 
well contented with the arrangement, and the funds thus raised were sufficient for the purpose. 
A rate of 8 annas a house gives a Chowkeedar for every 72 houses. As far as possible, therefore, 
I adhered to this rate, but I found that I could not do so in many small villages, even after 

S' ving the villagers the full benefit of the Government allowance. If I appointed a separate 
howkeedar to each village, the villagers' share of his salary would still often amount to from 
15 to 20 per cent, on the juma, the whole of which would have to be paid by the agricultural- 
lists, as in a small village there are seldom any non-agricultural residents to share the expense 
with them. This was a higher rate than they could with any justice be required to pay. On 
the other hand, if the whole sum in excess of the 8 anna rate referred to above were paid out 
of the Oovemment juma, this was more than I was authorized to grant, and more than the 
Government could in reason be expected to contribute. Small villages are generally very near 
together. In Uaqua Futtehgurh it is commonly said that a message could be transmitted from 
one end of the Ilaqua to the other by a verbal call from village to village ; and it is the case 
with most of the small villages in this part of the district that they are very near each other. 
I therefore considered that, provided they were not more than a mile apart, I might safely club 
two or even three small villages together and place them under one Chowkeedar, who could 
very well, on such conditions, keep watch over them all. 

197. A stronger force required in villages of bad character. — I have said that as a general 
rule I have fixed the chowkeedaree assessment at a maximum of 8 annas a house, but where 
occasion required, where thefts were frequent, and the Zemeendars known bad characters, I have 
sometimes exceeded this rate, though t have always given them to understand that, provided 
this measure had the desired effect of reducing the amount of crime, and I had reason to be 
satisfied with their future conduct after a sufficient period of probation, I would hereafter 
reduce the number of their Chowkeedars. In most of the large Jut villages again, where thefts 
are of very rare occurrence, the people are assessed much lower ; they do not generally pay 
more than 4 or 5 annas a house. In a few villages where the Zemeendsurs are notorious bad 
characters the Chowkeedars have been appointed by me, but the general principle adopted by 
me was to leave the appointment to the Lumberdars, and only to exercise such control over 
their proceedings as to prevent any abuse of the privilege thus conferred on them. The con- 
trol wnich I exercised consisted in seeing that the nominees were efficient and able-bodied 
individuals ; the abuses to be apprehended were lest the Lumberdars should nominate inefficient 
men and themselves appropriate a portion of the salary by some underhand engagement. I 
have good reason for supposing that this was attempted in several instances. 

198. The City Police. — The Chowkeedars of Ferozepore are paid out of the town dues, which 
were fixed ori^nally at 4 annas per cent, on the value of all the goods brought within the city 
gates ; but as it was not always easy to estimate their value, this rate was commuted in respect 

* See Commissioner's CircuUr No. 303, dated 2nd March 1853. 
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of some of the imports to certain rates for each load ; Coolee, horse, bullock, camel, or cart 
load. These town dues amount to between 3 and 400 rupees per mensem, and after paying 
for the chokeedars, the balance is expended with the consent of the punches in any way that 
may be considered most advantageous to the towns people — in schools, in keeping the city 
clean, and in general improvements. A somewhat similar system has been introduced in 
some of the principal country towns, as Dhurmkote, Zeera, and Futtehgurh ; but it so far 
differs from the Ferozepore system that the amount is not collected by a percentage on all 
the goods passing into the town, but is taken out of the brokerage dues which have been 
slightly raised in order to meet this additional demand. Rs. 2 per cent has been usually 
fixed as the brokerage rates of which Rs. 1-4 goes to the broker, 10 annas to the chokeedaree 
fund, and 2 annas to a charity fund. The management of these funds rests with the 
punches. 

199. Principdl tenures. — I have reserved until now any description of the tenures of 
the District, because I was desirous of bringing the whole subject under review at the same 
time, and shewing not only the past tenures but the modification produced in them by the 
present Settlement, together with the manner in which the Juma has been distributed, and 
the position and circumstances of the non-proprietory cultivators in each description of tenure. 
The principal tenures are — 1st, the Dogur and Nypal tenures ; 2nd, the Jut tenures; 3rd, the 
Jagheerdaree tenures. 

200. Dogar and Nypal tenures, — The Dogur and Nypal tenure is principally met with 
in the bhet. These castes held the country long before the Sikhs acquired dominion over 
them. Before that time they appear to have been almost independent, they principally 
pastured cattle, and did not trouble themselves much about cultivation ; the Sikhs however 
urged on the cultivation to a much greater extent than was before known, and took the rent 
in kind from both proprietory and non-proprietory cultivators ; and in 40 instance that I am 
aware of was any money assessment fixed, they then made over a certain portion, which was 
generally a third, but sometimes a fourth of the rent share hakimee-hissa") to the proprie- 
tors, in acknowledgement of their rights. It is a curious thing, that it is not by any means 
all or nearly all the residents. Dogurs who are proprietors, the proprietory rights were con- 
fined to certain Chiefs and to their descendants, and there are many Dogur cultivators of near 
relationship to them, who have no proprietory rights whatever, and are only common cultiva- 
tors. On the other hand there are few Nypals who are without proprietory rights. It is 
probably owing their pastural habits, and the little value they have hitherto attached to cul- 
tivated ground, that these castes, and the Dogurs in particular, very seldom divided the village 
area in accordance with their shares, but have generally held all the land in common. 

201. Subleases recommended. — ^When the villages owned by these castes came under 
the dominion of the British Government, the grain payment was commuted into a money as- 
sessment, and the Settlements were all made with the Dogur or Nypal proprietors ; these pro- 
prietory bodies however being altogether unaccustomed to money rates, and unwilling to incur 
the responsibility of them, with very few exceptions, sublet their villages to Mdhajuns on the same 
terms, which they had enjoyed under the Sikh Government ; the sublessees stood in the place 
of the Sikh Eardar ; paid the Government Juma and collected the rents in the manner des- 
cribed above. It appeared to me that the Board's* Circular in prohibiting of subleases 
operated very injuriously in these tenures. I have entered into the subject at considerable 
length in former lettersj and need not again revert to it in this place. I trust, however, that 
the reasons there adduced will be considered conclusive, and that the system of subleases may 
be again authorized under the restrictions which I have proposed. 

202. CuUwators in these tenures fomwrly paid in kind. — All the cultivators, I be- 
lieve, without any exception, paid their rent in kind previous to the present settlement, and 
even "Zubtee rates for such crops as tobacco, vegetables and which are usual elsewhere, 
were very uncommon ; the rents of these crops were also either paid in kind or by what is 
called " bikree" sale of the crops, the cultivator sold the crop on the ground without dividing 
it, with the sanction of the proprietor, and then paid him the same share of the price that 
he would have done of the crop, had it been divided. 

203. Have now ike option ofpayimg in money. — In the revised Settlement all the 
cultivators with rights of occupancy who chose, have been permitted to commute their former 
rent in kind, for a money payment, the maximum rate of which, including all expenses, has 
been fixed at 30 per cent.| on the Juma ; in special cases have ever as where the cultivator 
has sank a well at his own expence or broken up the waste land at some cost to himself, a 
lower rate has been fixed, the same considerations have been held to confer on him rights of 
occupancy ; ordinarily if he has cultivated the land in his possession for a less period than 

* No. 49, dated Mi Augast 1850. 
t See my letter No. 208, dated 13th October last and subsequent correspondence. 
t The items of which this rate is made up may be set down as follows 

Lumberdar allowance at ... • 5 per cent. 

Village expenses, „ 5 ditto 

Putwarrees' allowance „ 3-2 ditto 

Road fund , 1 ditto 

M&likdna, „ 15-14 ditto 

Total ... 30 
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the 12 years required by the statute of limitation, he has been entered in the Settlement 
papers as a mere tenant-at-will, but where there are any such special grounds as those referred 
to above, he has been recorded under the name, and invested with all the privileges of a 
Mouroosee or hereditary cultivator. 

204. Future diapv/tea how provided for. — In converting the grain into money payments, 
of course only the wishes of the people at the present time could be consulted; it was impos- 
sible to provide against all future quarrels. In most of the villages where grain payments 
have been continued, no doubt, the advantages which each party imagines that he derives 
from the system, and the prevsJence of a mutual good understanding will prevent any disputes 
in future ; but it cannot be expected that this will be the case in every village ; here and 
there disputes will occur, and when once permanent bad feelings have been generated, it be- 
comes almost impossible under our administrative system to adjudicate satisfactorily between 
the parties ; the Deputy Commissioner may settle their disputes for one harvest, but he can- 
not go on doing it harvest after harvest, it is not reasonable that his time should be so taken 
up, and moreover the village must suffer in the end by such contests ; it has therefore been 
ruled with the sanction of the Commissioner * that at any future period also, either the pro- 
prietors or the cultivators shall be permitted to substitute a money payment instead of that 
in kind, provided that their application for this purpose is preferred in the month of Jeth'' 
i. e., before the rainy season commences and before anv expectations can be formed regarding 
the nature of the ensuing harvest, and it is more likeJy that an application thus deliberately 
brought forward would be sincerely intended, and be more lasting in its result, than one pre- 
ferred while the crops were on the ground, and in the heat of the dispute ; besides whicn it 
might be often very unfair to one or other of the parties to date the conversion from a 
harvest, the prospects of which were already known. 

205. Record of rents in kind. — The rent rates in kind, wherever they prevail, have all 
been recorded with great care in the Settlement papers, this is a more complicated proceed- 
ing than would perhaps at first be supposed. I before alluded to the manner in which the 
Kumeens' dues are deducted from the common stock, before the division of the proprietor's 
share is made, in the same manner are also deducted about a seer for the putwarree, and 
what is called the " Khurch" which varies from about 2 to 4 seers in the maund, as well as 
other cesses ; the " Khurch" means properly the expenses to which the proprietor is put 
in guarding and dividing the crop, but the dues taken on this account as well as for 
the putwaree out of the common stock are not paid directly either to the " Mohdfiz," 
watchman of the crop, or to the putwaree. Tha proprietor takes them and makes his own 
arrangements for the payment of his servants. It should be always understood therefore that 
whenever mention is made of the proprietor's share being a 3rd, or a 4th, or a 6th of the crop 
as the case may be, it never means of the whole crop but of the crop after deducting these 
extra charges. 

206. Manner in which such rents are collected. — A description of the manner in which 
the " butaee" division of the crop is usually managed, may not be without interest in this 
place. In the first place a small heap is usually set a part for the " Kumenee," Khurch, and 
other dues above referred to; this is not weighed or calculated with any pretension to 
accuracy, but is merely set apart from the rest of the produce as well as the cultivator can 
judge by his eye, of the proportionate quantity that will be required to meet these extra 
charges, then, supposing the proprietor's share to be one-fourth which is the usual amount ; 
the remainder is divided into 4 equal heaps; one of these heaps is then measured with the 
" topa," a wooden measure containing 2 J seers, and the amount due on account the Khurch, 
Kumeens' dues, &c., is calculated thereon and taken out of the small heap above described, 
thus where the amount of the " Khurch" is said for instance to be 4 seers in the maund, this 
does not mean 4 seers on every maund of the whole crop ; but 4 seers on every maund of the 
4th share or what is called the "hakimee-hissa," including therefore the deductions on 
account of Kumeens, &c., this amount will be actually less than a seer in the maund calculat- 
ed on the whole crop. If there is any grain left in the small heap after paying these dues 
and the harvest has been a good one, and both parties are charitably disposed, it is generally 
distributed to fakeers; otherwise it is divided in equal portions among the four heaps; if there 
is any deficiency it has to be made good in equal portions in the same manner ; the proprie- 
tor has then his choice of the four heaps, and having selected one of them carries it oflf to bis 
granary, without any more weighing or measuring. Besides the share of grain, the proprie- 
tor is also entitled to a share of the straw, which is left after the grain has been trodden out, 
this is generally less than his share of the grain ; where his share of the grain is a 4th his 
share of the straw is generally a 5th or 6th, but from this there are no deductions on account 
of extra charges. In some villages the straw is not divided into shares but what is called a 
" pund," i. e., a net which holds about a coolie's load is contributed for each plough. 

207. " Kunkoof sornetimes substituted for " butaee." — The proceeding here described 
is that called " bhawalee" or " butaee," and this is the rule by which the rents are usually 
paid, but sometimes with the consent of both parties the " Kunkoot" or appraisement of the 
crop'is substituted for it, in that case the proprietor's share is not converted into money at 
the market price of the grain as would appear to be the casein some Districts; but the produce 
of the cultivation having been estimated by the appraisers, this estimate is accepted in lieu 
of the actual produce ; and after the crop has been cut and stored the cultivator has to pay 
every item of the rent in the same manner ns he would do if the " butaee" had taken place. 



» See Commissioner's letter No. 1161, dated 14th Juuc 185i. 
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208. Manner in which certain extra cesses are sometimes collected. — la many villages 
however, never the " Khurch'' but some of the other cesses as the putwaree's dues, the ''mulba/' 
&c., are paid in money by a baach either on the wells or the number of ploughs in the 
villages. The former is generally the rate where there is much irrigation, the latter where 
the cultivation is principally baranee" but sometimes there is a combination of both 
systems. The wells are ususJly divided each into 6 Jogs or shares, and in each " Jog*' again 
tnere are subordinate shares, all the shares have been recorded with great care in the 
settlement papers. A ''Jog" means a yoke of oxen, and there being 6 yoke of oxen to each 
Persian wheel the well is always constructed originally in 6 primary shares. It is usual for 
both cultivators and proprietors to have shares in the weUs. The ploughs here referred to 
are not the symbolical ploughs of the Jut tenures which are unknown in these villages, but 
the actual number of pairs of bullocks employed in agriculture in the village. 

209. Other customs connected with payments in hind. — There are also a great many 
other customs of greater or less importance connected ^vith this system of payment in kind, 
which vary very much in diflferent viUages. In some villages for instance each cultivator of a 
Jog or 6th share of a well is allowed to feed one pair of bullocks from the green crojjs on the 
well land and sometimes a few or one other animal besides, without any payment being made 
to the proprietor; the portion of the green crop which he takes is called "kootura" and 
amounts to ^th of what his cattle are able to eat, the other f ths being made up of dry straw, 
the bullocks would not work well, nor the cow give good milk, if fed only on the latter. 
Sometimes the "Kootura" is a certain fixed weight for each " Jog," the cultivators may either 
claim the " kootura " so long as there is any crop on the ground, or more commonly only 
until he can substitute for it either "gundel," * "gagula" or "buloor," which are always the 
property of the cultivator or until the Methee, a species of greens, a small quantity of which he 
may be allowed to sow for his cattle is ready, or he may be only entitled to " Kootura" &om 
the autumn crop while ploughing the land for the following spring harvest; in some villages 
again the cultivator is allowed to cut a certain portion of the crop for his cattle by measure- 
ment; in others he may cut as much of the crop as he chooses, but he has to pay for it by 
appraisement in grain on a calculation of the average produce of the remaining crop. If the 
cultivator has dug the well which he works, at his own expense, he generally receives a 
certain portion, as a 5th or 6th, of the ''hakimee-hissa" or proprietory share of liie crop, in 
addition to all other privileges. In many villages the proprietor is entitled to cut a certain 
small portion of the green crop for his own use, or if he does not do so to appropriate the 
whole produce of that portion when it becomes ripe, it must not be cut however in the centre 
of the field but at the comers or sides, but this custom is also subject to great varieties in 
different villages. 

210. KvmeeWs dues. — Besides feeding his cattle it is a great privilege also that the 
cultivator enjoys of paying all the village servants who do his work, out of the produce of his 
field, before separating the proprietor's share; the carpenter, the blacksmith, the potter, the 
barber, the reapers, &c., are all remunerated in this manner. In well land about 8 seers in 
the maund are paid away for these purposes, and this, supposing the proprietor's share to be 
nominally one-fourth he actually receives only one-fifth of the crop. The Kumeens are 
usually paid in grain after it has been separated from the straw in the manner before described, 
with the exception of the ''lawas" or reapers who cannot of course wait so long as they often 
come from a distance, merely to do the reaping work ; their remuneration is generally a certain 
number of sheafs, of which each reaper gets about 24 for a day's work ; a sheaf or " Kahin " 
is the quantity tied up with a single straw, for reaping pulse, or such crops as are not sheaffed 
he gets a " lang" or heap of a certain weight, sometimes however he gets previously stored 
grain of a quantity equal in value to about 2 annas a day. In some villages the cultivator is 
not allowed any reapers for the Autumn harvest, but is obliged to cut it himself. In cotton 
fields, the blacksmiths, the carpenters, and the potters are remunerated by their wives being 
allowed to pick as much cotton as they are able in one day. In some estates the cultivator 
may put on as many reapers as he pleases, in others he is restricted to a certain number for 
each plough. Mahy of these details appear but of trivial importance ; but aa the people 
seemed to wish it, and the record of village customs can harldy be considered complete 
without them, they have all been scrupulously recorded in the administration paper. 

211. The above tenures classed as Zameedaree. — All the villages in which the customs 
described in the preceding paras, prevailed, have been entered as Zemeendaree tenures in the 
No. VII. tenures statements. This term however is not known to the people of the district. 

212. Jut tenures. — The nature of the Jut tenures will be best explained by describing 
the manner in which the location of a vill^e first takes place. The Juts did not, like the 
Dogurs and Rajpoots, take violent possession of the country, and override every other claim. 
There are few villages in the District more than 60 or 70 years old, and therdfore all the cir- 
cumstances connected with their foundation are very well known. A new village would be 
usu^ly founded in the following manner. A certain number of Zemindars, either because 
they were in a minority in their native village, and were discontented at not possessing more 
influence in its concerns, or had been driven out of it in consequence of a quarrel with the 
majority, or because it had become too populous for its limited cultivation any longer to sup- 
port all the inhabitants, would determine on migrating elsewhere. One or two of their most 

* Gandel is wheat that has been blighted by cloudy weather or other causes, gagula and buloor are graeses or 
weeds that grow up among the corn. Trigonclla faenugra^nm. 
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influential men would then go to the " Kardar," or ruler of the country, and make an agree- 
ment with him for acquiring possession of some one of the numerous deserted sites with 
which the country was covered, and the land attached to it. The deserted sites as was before 
remarked, are evidence that the District was at one time much more densely peopled than it 
is at present ; though all other traces of its population have long since disappeared. The 
agreement on the part of the Zemindars would probably be to pay a certain share of the pro- 
duce of their fields, generally small at first and increased afterwards ; and on the part of the 
Kardar to grant them a certain quantity of land rent-free, either in payment for their services, 
or in acknowledgement of their proprietory right, to whichever cause it may be attributed ; 
a " nuzarana" or present of a horse, or of a sum of money would be given at the same time 
by the Zemeendar to the Kardar. The rent-free land was called " indm". The Kardar as 
far as he was concerned would probably only confer it on the two or three influential men, 
who appeared in his presence, but among themselves they could agree to divide it in regular 
shares ; sometime every one of the original occupants would possess a share, in other instances 
only a limited number of them, while the light rates fixed for the land they might cultivate 
would be a sufficient inducement for others to settle in the new village, without requiring a 
share in the " in&m." 

213. FouTidation of the village, — The first thing the new settlers set about is to select 
a site for their village, they never build their houses on the old deserted site, for this they say 
would be very unlucky, the first settlers having long ago taken all the ''burkut" blessing 
out of that spot. The laying the foundation of a village is called from the ceremony with 
which it is accompanied ''moree garna." This consists in planting a pole to the north side of 
the intended habitation ; the neighbouring Zemeendars are invited to be witnesses, and 
sweetmeats are distributed among them. To have borne a part in this ceremony is consider- 
ed the strDngest evidence in support of proprietory right. If the pole should take root, and 
put out branches, and become a tree, this is considered a most auspicious circumstance; the 
tree is then always called the " moree " tree, and is regarded with great veneration. In the 
uplands a branch either of the "Jund*" or of the "peeloo"-f" tree is always taken for the 
" moree " ; in the lowlands the "bereej" is generally used ; it must be always some fruit bear- 
ing tree ; the moree is generally 8 or 10 feet high, and is planted about 3 feet in the ground, 
beneath it is always buried some rice, beetel nut, goor, and a piece of red cloth ; they next 
build a well, in the expense of which all the new settlers join, and pay for it in the proportion 
of their shares on the village. 

214. Division into turufa and puttees, — The next process is to divide the village land 
by lot in accordance with the ancestral shares of the different castes, or families, who have 
founded the village, or with any other system of shares, on which they may have agreed to 
distribute their proprietory rights, for this purpose the whole area is first marked off into two 
or more primary divisions, called "turufs" ; the "turufs" are then subdivided again into two or 
more portions called "puttees," and the "puttees" again into "lurees," there are not however 
always so many subdivisions as those here referred to, the number depends upon the size of 
the village, the castes, the families, the party feelings, and such like circumstances ; sometimes 
there are three orders of subdivisions, sometimes two, sometimes one^ often no primary 
subdivision at all; just as the circumstances of the. case may require. 

215. Separate shares or ploughs, — ^The last common subdivision, whatever it may be 
after deducting, if necessary, a suflBcient quantity of land to be held common for grazing pur- 
poses or for cultivation, by non-proprietory residents, is then apportioned in separate shares ; 
these shares, as being the most convenient size, are usually made to represent the quantity 
of land, which can be cultivated by a plough, which is generally about 30 ghoomaos, but 
which varies with reference to the nature of the soil, the breed of cattle used in ploughing, 
&c., &c. The shares are consequently always called ploughs, but they have no necessary 
connection with the quantity of land capable of cultivation by a plough, where the frac- 
tionsd shares have in the course of time become too minute for the comprehension of the 
villagers, I have known them solve their difficulties by doubling the number of ploughs, with- 
out making any increase to the cultivated area, in other instances I have known the pro- 
prietors divide the lands reserved for their own cultivation into smaller ploughs, and that 
apportioned to non-proprietory cultivators into larger, thus both proprietory and non-pro- 
prietory cultivators paid by baach nominally at the same rate ; but in reality the latter were 
assessed much higher. 

216. Distrihiution of (he lands by lot, — The distribution of puttees and ploughs by lot 
usually took place in the following manner : — Balls made of cow-dung were used for the lots, 
in which each share-holder placed his mark, either a piece of cloth or pottery or a ring or any 
thing else by which he might be known. The order in which the lands were to be taken was 
fixed betore hand. A little boy or ignorant person was then called to take up the lots, and 
whosoever's lot came out first did not get his choice of the lands, but took the first number on 
the list as previously fixed, and so on with the rest of the lots. The primary subdivisions or 
" turufs" were of course first fixed, and in this the whole village was concerned, then the 
members of each " turuf " cast lots for the " puttees," the members of each " puttee " for the 
" lurees," and lastly the members of each " luree " for the separate shares or ploughs. 

• Saluadora peisica. t Zczypkus jyuba. 
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217. MoTiey assessments and appointment of money " indm*' — After a few years of 
grain payments, and when a village had become properly " ab&d'' it was usual to fix a money 
assessment and this was the case throughout the Ferozcpur District previous to annexation 
and under the rule of the Sikhs, with the exception of the Ilaquas inhabited by the Dogurs 
and Nypals, from whom I suppose it was considered impossible to collect money payments, and 
Ilaqua Mokutsur, where the seasons were too uncertam and the people too poor to render 
money collections advisable. At the same time the land " inam " in possession of the head- 
men was usually resumed, and a money allowance given instead of it. The Kardar would 
send for the headmen and fix the Juma out of which he appointed their remuneration ; in 
this he was guided by no fixed rule, the amount ot it depended on his power to enforce 
payment of the Juma, if he had little power he was obliged to bribe higher or he might 
increase the remuneration or "ui&xd!* as it was called, from a personal regard for the 
individuals concerned ; the " in4m " often amounted to 30 or 40 per cent, on the Juma, but 
was never less than 10 per cent. The headmen in their turn were obliged to make their own 
bargain with the other shareholders, they could not keep the whole of the " in&m " for 
themselves though they of course took care to retain the lion's share ; sometimes they divided 
the money "in4m" in the same proportion in which the rent-free land, which was now 
generally resumed, had been shared and which might or might not be in accordance with the 
original shares on which the village had been founded, or they made other arrangements ; 
here and there they had to bribe a refractory individual with a small share who had no 

in&m " before, or the *' Kardar " would himself adjudge a portion of it to some influential 
person not amon^ the original sharers, in order to keep him quiet; the headmen were 
primarily responsible for the revenue, and were obliged to make the best arrangements they 
could for collecting it. 

218. Subsequent distribiUions by lot and ereaiion of new shares, — In some villages 
the distribution by lot which was made at the commencement has lasted to the present day, 
this is the case particularly in the Maree Ilaqua where the Jumas were always very light ; but 
as a general rule under the Sikh administration, many subsequent distributions have taken 
place owing to the distress of the Zemindars and the hard eflForts which they had to make in 
order to meet the Government demand and to fill up the shares which had been abandoned 
in consequence of its heavy pressure, 

219. Creation of new shares,-— In these distributions all traces of the original shares 
have usually been lost, sometimes the original proprietors would be able to set apart their 
well land and include only the unirrigated area in the new allotments, but more commonly 
they have been obliged to sacrifice all exclusive claims, even to the wells they had them- 
selves sunk, each individual had to consider how much land it was worth his while to 
cultivate, and some took shares including more and some less than the land they had 
originally held, new cultivators were introduced, and men of the lowest caste, sweepers and 
others who are never allowed to take the name though they may possess all the rights and 
privileges of Zemindars, were admitted to shares in the wells, and to cast in their lots on 
equal terms with the original proprietors ; all this was of course considered a great hardship 
and the people would never have been driven to these extremities under a less exacting 
Government. In some parts of the District where land is least valuable, as in the Ilaquas of 
Zeera and Moodkee ; there was never, even at the commencement any distribution by lot : but 
all concerned settled down to cultivate that part of the area that came nearest to hand and 
never held any fixed shares. 

220. Jumas how paid, — Such is the history of most of the Jut villages in the District 
up to the period of the Summary Settlement ; in some villages however no money " in&m " 
was given to the headmen, but the old rent-free lands were upheld either in statu quo or 
with some addition or subtraction. The Juma was always paid by a baach on the ploughs or 
shares into which the people had divided their lands, whenever such divisions existed ; but in 
Ilaquas Moodkee and Zeera, where as I have already stated no such distribution took place, 
the " Kardar " caused the lands to be measured according to actual possession, and the land 
which each man had previously cultivated became the measure of his interest in the village, 
and he paid his revenue in accordance therewith. 

221. FoTTner "indm*' some Ilaquas continued, in others resum^ed at {he Summxiry 
Settlement. — When the summary settlement took place after annexation, no new measure* 
ment was made, but the Zemindars paid their new tfumas on the old system ; with regard to 
the " in&m " however, there was a great diversity in the course taken by the different 
District Officers who were charged with making the Settlement, most of them resumed the 
former " indm," whether of land or money, and fixed in lieu of it an allowance of 5 per cent, 
on the Juma, without however specifying to whom it was to be paid, and I find that in most 
instances this sum small as it was, has been distributed up to the present time, among all the 
former " inam " holders rateably according to the shares in the " inam." In some of the 
Ilaquas transferred to Ferozepur on the abolition of the Budnee District, the whole of the 
in&m it was all in money, was upheld, with the exception of that of a few villages in which 
it appeared very excessive and was slightly and rateably reduced. In these Ilaquas 
Mr. Campbell the settling Officer, had statements prepared, for each village shewing besides 
the shares of the lumberdars or headmen those also of all the subordinate " inam " holders ; 
for the amount of which, if withheld, they could always obtain a decree in the summary suit 
court, against the headmen. 
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222. Course adopted regarding the " indm " in the present Settlement — From the 
description which I have given of these tenures it might at first sight appear as if there were 
in them, both a superior and an inferior proprietory right, as if those who first founded the 
village, planted the " moree," paid the nuzur to the Kardar, sank the well, perhaps the only 
one in the village, and shared in the in&m, the distribution of which was often continued in 
accordance with ancestral shares among the descendants of the first recipients of it, possessed 
superior proprietory rights and those who merely broke up the waste land and acquired their 
shares at the general lottery had an inferior interest in the village. After considering the 
subject with due attention however I determined not to draw distinctions between the two 
kinds of right in question. I cannot ascertain that it has been done in other Districts, the 
continuance of the indm would ultimately lead to great confusion in the accounts and the 
shares already very numerous would, in the course of another generation or two, become 
almost infinitesimal ; and it may be considered that in most cases for the services previously 
rendered by the " in&m " holders they have already received a suflScient recompense in having 
always drawn their shares in the infan from the foundation of the village to the present time, 
that there is not now the same difficulty as formerly there was in collecting revenue, no 
troops have to be mustered to attack the village in order to compel payment of the Juma, 
and in the excellent system of accounts which has been introduced, the greatest facility is 
afforded to the headmen for the speedy recovery of the sums due from the subordinate 
holders ; this distinction however still remains to the first founders of the village, that the 
office of lumberdar with veiy few exceptions continues to be held in hereditary succession by 
one or more from among their number, and this circumstance alone preserves to them a 
greater degree ot influence and consequence in the village than that enjoyed by the subse- 
quent settlers. 

223* But though I determined not to recognize any claim to a superior proprietory 
right founded on the considerations to which I have referred, I think that those who have 
enjoyed large money allowances up to the present time, and in many instances from several 
generations past, possess as much claim to have their allowances continued to them for life 
or for any otlier limited period, as the holders of rent-free lands have to be confirmed in the 
possession of their holdings. I have therefore recommended in a separate letter that all those 
holders of in&m whose allowances exceed a certsun, and who on other grounds, also mav be 
considered worthy of such favour, should be confirmed during life time in the receipt of all or 
a portion of these allowances as the case may be, conditionally however on their good beha- 
viour, and their rendering such service to the Government as may reasonably be required of 
them. I have also recommended that these allowances should not be granted in the shape 
of pensions, by which half the intended benefit would be lost to the claimants, in consequence 
of the attendance at Court which is thereby necessitated, and the inferior position in which 
they would be placed by it ; but that they should be paid out of the Jumas of the village, or 
rather that they should be permitted to deduct their allowance from it, before it is credited 
to the Government ; and as regards the alteration of the Juma which is included in this 
measure, it must be considered that the Juma will be always liable to alteration on the lapse 
of the numerous maafee plots which have been upheld for limited periods only, and a few 
more alterations will make no material difference. 

224. Proposition for the appointment of new " indm". — I should observe that in the 
statement above referred to I have only recommended the upholding of the " inim" in those 
cases of large amount in which it has been regularly received up to uie present time. I have 
not proposed restoring it where it was resum^ at the time of the summary settlement, it is 
true that at that time the in&m holders possessed an equal claim to have their ''in&m" upheld 
in the one case as in the other, and that the Deputy Commissioner, charged with making the 
summary settlement, had no authority to resume either land or money in&m," but 10 years 
have passed away since annexation, and after so long a period the revival of claims at this 
time to resumed '' in&m," would probably lead to much fraud, and certainly be productive of 
great confusion in the village accounts and settlement papers. The extent of cultivation in 
the district has undoubtedly been very much increased since annexation, but it is also rising 
in a great degree to the resumption of the ** in&m" that I have been induced to recommena 
on the whole a considerable increase to the Juma of the district, if therefore the Government 
would take this circumstance into consideration and in lieu of upholding the old " in&ms" so 
long since resumed, would sanction the grant of new in&ms to individusJs who may hereafter 
prove themselves deserving of such distinction, I think that great benefit would result from it. 
Good service rendered in putting down crime, or in the apprehension of criminals, the con- 
struction of useful public works, the planting of trees, &c., would be the principal paths to 
such distinctions. Every one acquainted with police administration in this country must be 
well aware what immense influence is possessed by a few leading characters in a Pergunnah, 
and how, if they could be induced cordially to co-operate with the Magistrate, he could with 
their assistance put down crime more effectually than by the help of any number of bur* 
kundauzes. 

Importance attached to the holding of " indm'\ — The influential characters here referred 
to are in most cases the men whose '* in&m" has been resumed and who would render any 
amount of service in their power to regain it, and it must be observed that the " in&m" is 
esteemed far beyond its money value ; the possession of it confers a sort of dignity upon a 
man in the estimation of his fellow villagers, it is a kind of title that of " in&md&r," and as 
much prized in its way, as other titular distinctions are by those in higher walks of life. The 
Deputy Commissioner, with the sanction of the Commissioner, might be authorized to confer 
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small sums in " inam'' on deserving individuals which, except for some very special reasons, 
would only be held for life, so that the whole amount disbursed should not exceed 2 or 3 per 
cent on the Juma, or whatever sum the Government might think right to authorize ; though 
of course it would be a long time before the number of " in&ms" conferred reached the maxi- 
mum sum, the amount resumed may be set down at least from 20 to 30 per cent on the 
Juma. Thus there would arise a much greater degree of sympathy between the governors 
and the governed, than has hitherto found place in the relationship in which they stand to 
each other, merit would be rewarded, and encouragement given to honest exertion in every 
good cause, in a manner hitherto unknown under our system of Government, and all at a 
very small cost. 

225. Nonproprietory crdtivators. — In these tenures there is considerable difficulty in 
distinguishing between the proprietory and non-proprietory cultivators, and in defining the 
exact position and liabilities of the latter. There are cultivators subordinate to particular 
proprietors, who usually pay their rent in kind and their position is easily defined ; but as a 
general rule the cultivators of land, common either to the whole village, or to one of its 
subdivisions, pay their rent at the same rate as the proprietors themselves, and their position 
is distinguished with much more difficulty ; at first it appeared to me that all those who 
had acquired possession by lot (goona) should be registered as proprietors ; but I soon found 
that this definition was not at all approved by the village communities in general, neither 
was it often sought for by those whom it was intended to benefit The original founders of 
the vills^e were generdly willing to admit to piDoprietory rights all those, even though they 
were hoi mentioned among the first proprietors, who had acquired possession by lot, and who 
stood on terms of social equality with them ; such as Juts of other tribes, or indeed any of 
those whose trade was what they called " Zemeendaree," i. e,, who belonged to such castes as 
usually exercised proprietory rights in other villages, but they altogether objected to placing 
the sweepers and other " Kumeens," who often cultivate to a considerable extent, in the same 
position. They argued that such men were the village servants, that it was with the view 
of their exercising their hereditary servile occupations, that they had been admitted to reside 
in the village, and though some of them might, under the pressure of circumstances, have 
been admitted to cultivate at the same rates as the proprietors, yet they had never been re- 
cognized as belonging to the proprietory body, they had no voice in the village council, and 
moreover were always denominated " Asamees" or " Samewars" by which their subordinate 
position was clearly indicated. I acceded to these representations, especially as claims to 
proprietorship were seldom set up by the inferior castes, and decided that they should be 
recorded in the settlement papers as Asamees" or non-proprietory cultivators. 

226. Thei/r rights and interests. — The next thing was to define exactly the rights and 
interests of these non-proprietory cultivators which was not always an easy thing. In some 
instances the only difference between them, and the proprietors was that the former were 
precluded from setting or mortgaging their land. This is a distinction which at first sight 
appears more nominal than real, but in truth the privilege which a proprietor possesses, of 
disposing of his land if he wishes to quit the village or for any other cause, is sometimes of 
great advantage to him, and will be more and more valued as the rights of land owners are 
better understood. In other instances the non-proprietory cultivators though admitted to 
share in the common land, had no right to derive benefit from any lapses of the separate 
holdings, or they had no share on the " Utrafee" or other " Senaee" items, or they had no, 
claim to any division of the waste and could only cultivate the land actually in their possession 
on which however they derivedthebenefit of any increase in the village cultivation, and in like 
manner shared any losses that might be sustained ; or though paying originally the same 
cultivation rate they are exempt from all future losses and gains. The customs of both 
parties as well as the precedents of the past were consulted, and the position of the non-pro- 
prietory cultivators, whatever it might be, was? carefully defined in accordance therewith. 
Great pains were taken that the record should be drawn out with precision, and fully explained 
to both parties. I should also state that in most cases, and except for any special reasons to 
to the contrary, where the cultivators pay at the same rates as the proprietors, they have been 
lyecorded as possessing rights of occupancy though they may not have been 12 years in 
possession. 

227. Original proprietory shares much altered. — I now come to describe the usual 
process of distributing the Juma over the separate holdings in these tenures, as well as such 
alterations as have taken place in them in consequence of the revised settlement. I have al- 
ready described the manner in which the land was usually allotted according to the shares 
called ploughs ; besides which a portion of the uncultivated area was always set apart as com- 
mon land. There are scarcely any instances of the division of this common land having sub- 
sequently taken place, but though it was common to all the village for grazing purposes, in- 
dividual members of the community often took up a great portion of it, without any strong 
objections being taken to their proceedings either because they were men of influence, en- 
joying the favour of the rulers of the country, and no one dared to oppose them, or they ex- 
tended their cultivation by quietly appropriating portions of the waste that lay near their 
fields, and thus in course of time the actual possession of many of the cultivators greatly ex- 
ceeded the extent of the originsd shares on which they still continjied to pay their revenue. 
The Sikh kardars would sometimes cause a re-distribution of the land to be made, but such a 
measure would be opposed to the regulations of the British Government. 

See xny letter to the address ® f the Commissioner No. 
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228. Payment of revenue on them generally aJxindoned. — In most instances, therefore, 
the payment of the revenue original shares has been discontinued, and each cultivator has been 
assessed in accordance with the extent and value of the land cultivated by him as ascer- 
tained by the present measurement, and also in the few cases previously referred to, in which 
the land was not divided into ploughs but measured by order of the Kardar ; the present 
measurement has been adopted in preference to the former one, which was only a Eudumee, i. e. 
the area was computed from the paces of the measurer, and not by the chain or "soobhee." 
In a few instances where the original shares did not very materially disagree with the present 
measurement, the Zemeendars would prefer paying in accordance with them, and sometimes 
notwithstanding a considerable difference if there was much common waste land they would 
still decide to continue paying as formerly, but those who had less land than they were 
entitled to by their original shares either made good the deficiency at the time out of the 
common waste, or retained a claim to do so, whenever they required to extend their cultiva- 
tion. Again in cases where the proceeds of the common land were considerable, they would 
agree to divide them upon original shares, and to pay on their separated land according to its 
value as determined by the chain measurement. 

229. Distribution of the juma on the separate holdings, — It is very seldom that recourse 
has been had to soil rates by the Zemeendars for distributing the revised Juma on their 
separate holdings the minute subdivisions of these tenures rendering such distinctions unne- 
cessary, and in those villages far removed from the river where the irrigation is limited no 
distinction has been made by them between the irrigated and unirrigated area, by which the 
original founders of the villages to whom the wells sometimes exclusively belong gain a slight 
advantage to which they are reasonably entitled and they have usually included in the assess- 
ment at equal rates not only the cultivated land but also the culturable waste and barren 
waste, or else omitting the latter they have applied the same rate to all the malgoozaree area, 
so great is the value attached by them to the culturable waste which has very seldom been 
taken into account in fixing the Qovemment Juma, unless where it was very extensive. 

In villages near the river where irrigation is more widely extended, and many wells have 
been sunk by different shareholders subsequently to the foundation of the village, though no 
distinction has been made heretofore, it became absolutely necessary that a higher rate should 
in future be paid for the well land than for the unirrigated, because the amount of the new 
assessment depends so much upon the extent of the irrigation ; the Zemeendars however in 
distributing the Juma among themselves seldom assessed the irrigated land at more than 
twice the amount of the unirrigated, though its real value is probably 6 or 6 times as much ; 
arguing that most of the wells wer^ of very recent construction, and that those who had not 
yet sunk them would very soon do so, and this was a 30-y ears' settlement, and any great 
difference between the irrigated and unirrigated rates would be unfair to those who had by 
the exercise of greater industry than their neighbours got their wells ready before the 
settlement took place. 

230. Hie above tenures classed as Putteedaree or Bhaeecharya. — ^The tenures which I 
have been describing have been entered in the No. 7 Tenure statement as Putteedaree or 
Bhaeecharya according as the principal interests in the village represented by the original 
shares, or by the extent of land in actual possession as ascertained by the late measurement. 

281. Jagheerdaree tenures, two descriptions of — The 3rd principal tenure is the Jagh- 
eerdaree. There are two descriptions of this tenure, the first where the Jagheerdar or Maa- 
feedars* as the case may be, has founded the village, and introduced the cultivators and is 
himself a resident of it ; the second where the village either was founded previously to its be- 
ing acquired by Jagheerdar, who however has greatly enlarged it, brought in many additional 
cultivators, dug wells and otherwise improved the estate, or though it may have been found- 
ed by him he does not reside there but manages its affairs through an agent. In the first case 
the settlement has generally been made with the Jagheerdar while the cultivators subordi- 
nate to him have been protected from " butaee" exactions by the substitution of a very light 
M&likdna rate it beipg considered that they had claims to lighter rates than those imposed 
on such non-proprietory cultivators as have been described in the Dogur and Nypal villages, 
because although they could not be considered the original founders of the village, they at any 
rate afforded the Jagheerdar great assistance, and were altogether in a more independent 
position than other classes of cultivators, sometimes collecting their own "mulba," while on 
some of their number a rent free possession of a portion of their holdings would have been 
confirmed by the Jagheerdar, on account of services which they were required to perform such 
as assisting in the collection of the rents, and maintaining good order in the village. In the 
second case the settlement would generally be made with the cultivators, a biswadaree 
allowance being assigned to the Jagheerdar, the amount of which would be determined by the 
nature of the efforts made, and the expense incurred by him, in extending the cultivation. 
There are of course many other cases not included in these tenures, in which the Jagheerdar's 
claim to Zameendaree rights has been altogether disallowed, either because he has done no- 
thing for the village or so little as not to be worth taking account of. 



• The term Jagheerdar is usually applied where possession was originiUy acquired by the sword, and held 
with sovereign rights previous to the annexation of the country by the British Government. Maafeedar, where it 
was conferred by some sovereign power to which it was held in subordination unless where there is a special object 
of distinguishing between them; the terms will hereafter be used indiscriminately. 
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232. SetiUment in the first deacriptian generaUy made wi4Ji the Jagheerdar.— In the 
first of the cases above referred to the cultivators would uudoubtedly have preferred the 
setdement being made with them, and would generally have been competent for it, but it 
appeared to me that the Jagheerdar had a superior claim, which could not in justice be over- 
looked . A biswadaree "* allowance equivcdent to the Malikana rate, which he would 
otherwise receive from the cultivators, would be no adequate compensation for the loss of the 
settlement and of his absolute proprietary rights ; — as proprietor of the village and possessing 
revenue management, he would go in and out of his house with little loss of dignity ; the 
residents of the village would make their obeisance to him as in former times ; he would derive 
his usual supply of grass and wood, and, though he might lament the diminution of his 
income, would still remain a thankful and contented subject of the British Qovemment. Take 
away the settlement from him, and no one pays him the least regard ; — ^the villagers rather 
study to make him feel more poignantly the change in his position, and heap all manner of 
indignities upon him ; he is not allowed a single bundle of grass or a bit of wood from the 
jungle; and he thus becomes so ashamed of his de^adation that he is obliged to desert his 
ancient home and leave to ruin the mansion which his ancestors have raised. On the other 
hand, the cultivators who are delivered from the exaction and oppression to which they were 
often subjected whUe the rents were taken in kind by the substitution of a light money rent 
have no reasonable cause of complaint that they are not made at the same time the lords of 
the viUs^e, and raised to a position which they never held before and have no just claim to. 
The difference between the cultivators as possessed of the revenue management, and paying 
a biswadaree allowance to the Jagheerdar, and cultivators paying money rents is more 
nominal than real, — at least it is a difference of dignity and position, not of wealth and emolu- 
ments. 

233. But not in the second. — It may be said that the same consideration affects all 
Jagheerdars alike, and, if attended to, would debar the cultivators from claiming their rights 
in any case ; but I maintain that where a Jagheerdar has not founded a village the case is quite 
different. He has then usurped all the proprietaiy rights and functions, and there is no necessity 
for upholding his possession of them. Though I may be sorry for his loss of position, I cannot 
refuse on that account to reinstate the cultivators in their ancient privilege. At the same 
time I do all in my power to break the fall of the Jagheerdar and alleviate his misfortunes. 
I give him the first choice of any unappropriated waste lands, or of any village the proprietary 
rights of which may have been foifeited to the Government, where he may build a new 
residence, acquire new proprietary rights, and re-establish his lost position. In this manner 
I have lately transferred villages in full proprietorship to Sodhee Jugut Singh, Sodhee 
Bhughwan Singh, and Sirdar Lena Singh; and other ousted Jagheerdars have accepted 
settlements of Uie waste lands in Pergunnah Mokutsur. Here they will spend the incomes 
derived from their Jagheers in improving their new estates, and an amount of capital will be 
employed in the development of the agricultural resources of the country far beyond the 
means of ordinary cultivators, and results will be obtained of equal importance to the 
Government as to the proprietor. 

234. The cuUiva/tore in these tenures, — The cultivators in these tenures always paid 
their rent in kind ; but in addition to a share of the produce they paid a cess called Murree," 
which varied very much in amount, being in some villages only 1 rupee, and in others as 
much as 5 rupees, on each plough ; and in some instances, but not always, they had in return 
the privilege of sowing about 2 ghomaos of cotton to each plough free of other rent During 
the present settlement in most cases money rents have been substituted for the former 
payments in kind. 

235. The above tenures classed either as Bha£echa/rya or Zemeendaree. — The Jagheer- 
daree tenures have been classed in the Tenure Statement either as Bhaeecharya or Zemeen- 
daree according as the settlement has been made with the cultivator or the Jagheerdar: 
the circumstance of a compensatory biswadaree allowance having been fixed for the 
Jagheerdar has not been held to constitute a " Zemeendaree" tenure. 

236. Jagheer villages of Pergunnah Mookutsur. — In several villages of Pergunnah 
Mokutsur the cultivators, in consequence of the lightness of the ''butaee" rates, often not more 
than a seventh of the produce, and the good understanding which has always existed between 
them and the Jagheerdars, notwithstanding that the former have been recorded as proprietors, 
have decided on continuing to pay their revenue in the same manner. Money rates, however, 
have been entered in the administration paper; so that, in the event of either party having 
any future cause for dissatisfaction with the payment in kind, a money payment may be at 
once substituted for it. Neither have these villages been classed as Zemeendaree. The original 
proprietorship was held to determine the tenure, the occupation of the Jagheedar being 
regarded as a mere temporary one, like that of a farmer or sub-lessee. 

237. Tenures of other C(wfes.-7The three principal tenures 'of the district, probably 
including nine-tenths of the villages, are those which I have described above. Most of the 
other castes besides those mentioned generally follow the Bhaeeacharya customs of the Juts^ 



* The term biswadaree has been always applied in this district to designate that snperior proprietorship 
where the settlement is made with the inferior proprietors, and the snperior proprietors are compensated by a money 
allowance in lien of their share of the profits. " Talookadaree " would perhaps have been a more correct term for 
this kind of tenure. 
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though there are, belonging to almost every caste, instances here and there of Zemeeiidaree 
villages in which the original founders have never divided the lands, but held them ill 
common from the commencement of possession to the present time. 

238. Patwareea' annual pa/j^era. — From the description which I have given in this 
report of the various tenures and rights and interests of the proprietary and non-proprietary 
cultivators it will easily be imagined that the annual papers prescribed in the directions to 
Collectors, N. W. P., are not altogether applicable to the state of things in this district. I hav$ 
accordingly introduced considerable modifications in them for the present year, and as soon 
as they are given in, and I have thoroughly tested their application, I intend to submit a 
report on the subject with the view of obtaining sanction to their permanent introduction. 

239. Rent-free holdinga ; Jagheera, — ^The number of Jagheer and Maafee villages in 
the district, i. e,, in which the whole of the proceeds are revenue-free, is 139 ; the number of 
shared villages, i. e., in which a fixed share of the Juma is held free, the remaining share 
being the property of Government, is 91. The total Juma of all the revenue-free villages and 
fixed shares in villages is Rs. 1,73,291. Most of the claims to these estates had been investi- 
gated by me as District OflScer, and the orders of Government passed on them before the 
settlement took place. The Jagheer estates were all disposed of in the letters of Govern- 
ment and the Board* regarding the Cis-Sutlej Jagheers, in which rules are laid down for 
the resumption and confirmation of the estates, and an uniform amount of tribute money 
fixed. The settlement papers have been prepared in accordance with these rules. It does 
not appear to me, however, that the rule regarding pensions is altogether applicable to the 
custom of these estates. The principal Jagheers are those of Mehraj and the three chuks 
ofBhoochan, in- which the Jagheerd&rs number 7,521 persons. In these estates, when a 
Jagheerdar dies, the custom is that his widow, so long as she remains a widow, retains pos- 
session of the estate for her lifetime, both as Jagheerdar and Zemeendar, for all the Jagheer- 
dars have proprietary rights, and in general cultivate their own lands; and even if she 
contracts a second marriage with her deceased husband's next heir, as she would certainly do 
if she married again, she would still remain in possession of the estate. Now by the rule 
above referred to a widow can in no case succeed to the revenue-free possession of the estate, 
and thus the Juma would have to be first collected from her and then paid to her again, in 
whole or in part, in the form of a pension. The late orders of the Court of Directors^ have 
provided against the pension rules having retrospective efiect ; but it seems to me that if the 
decision of the Court were also applied to future cases, it would greatly simplify the mode of 
procedure in these cases, be a great convenience to the widows, and cause no loss to the 
Government. 

240. Maafee Plots,— The Maafee plots, as distinguished from the larger tenures of 
whole villages or fixed shares in villages, were ascertained at the time of measurement to b6 
1,667 in number. I cannot yet give a correct account of the number resumed, upheld for 
life or time of settlement, and confirmed in perpetuity, because, though all the investigations 
have been completed so far as my office is concerned, the orders of Government have not yet 
been received on several cases. The total value of the Maafee plots in present possession of 
the different •Maafeed^.rs is Rs. 16,829. Most of these cases were investigated soon after 
annexation by the District Officer, but, having no authority to resume any of the Maafees, 
he was only able to attach the proceeds of all those which he considered ought to be resumed, 
and the amount of the proceeds has been kept in the Treasury deposits until the present 
time, very much to the annoyance of the accountant. The principle adopted by this officer 
was to recommend the resumption of all Maafees granted by the Zemeendars, The Govern- 
ment, however, in the rules subsequently promulgated for the guidance of officers employed in 
the investigation of Maafee cases, took a more liberal view of the subjectj, and allowed all 
grants of an old date, however acquired, to be confirmed for the lifetime at least of the 
present occupants, — and reasonably so ; for the grants made by the Zemeendars are generally 
those of all others which most deserve to be upheld, being often for some charitable purpose 
or else for the support of some religious devotee, regarding whom, whatever we may think, yet 
the villagers are accustomed to trust much to his prayers, and would deeply feel any injury 
being done to him, such as the resumption of the land which they have given him. 

241. The new rules, — Notwithstanding the investigation which had been previously 
made, I was obliged to summon the parties a second time, in order to complete the proceedings 
in all the details required by the new rules, and the grants were now invariably attributed to 
some ancient prince. The existence of such a thing as a grant by the Zemeendars was alto^ 
gether denied, notwithstanding the distinct assertions to the contrary in the former proceed- 
ings; and it was not without great difficulty that I succeeded in persuading the people that 
the principle formerly acted on had been renounced, and inducing them to give more truthful 
replies. 

242. Different descriptions of rent-free grants, — It is impossible within reasonable 
limits to describe all the different kinds of grants that have been upheld. Those conferred ia 
perpetuity are generally for the support of Hindoo or Mahomedan places of worship, for the 



* See Government letter No. 461, dated 12th February 1851, and Uie Board's letter No. 287, dated 2l8t January 
1S52, and other correspondence. 

t See despatch from the Hon'ble the Court of Direotors, No. 36, dated 28rd August 1854. 

t See Board's Circular No« 5, dated 16th June 1860. 
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maintenance of tombs, for keeping up " Dhurmsalas" or resting-plalcesfor travellers, for schools; 
for perpetual almsgivings^ and such like purposes. The Banee of Ptrozptir always gave a 
small maintenance in land to the widows or heirs of thosewhofellin the numerous wars which she 
waged against her neighbour the Chief of Faridkot. The Kardars of the Lahore Government gave 
small rent-free tenures to those who had rendered them any service, to fakeers, to those who 
sunk wells for the public good, &c. These and such like grants have been upheld either for 
life or for the term of settlement. Besides the rent-free tenures referred to above, there are 
also villages and shares in villages and separate plots rent-free in the Pergunnah of Eoteka- 
poora, which was made over to the R4ja of Furreedkote as a reward for the good services 
rendered by him during the Sutlej Campaign, and regarding which it has been decided by 
superior authority that a separate account should be taken of them. The value of these 
estates is Rs. 9,143, of which Rs. 1,416 have been confirmed in perpetuity. In lieu of the re- 
mainder, as it lapses by the deaths of the present occupants, 
BhuSr sSSSJwi* Wi?S*Bo^ vUlages* on the borders of this district, and now 

SadaSingwak, VerreekandUblcikoe. ' belonging to Faridkot, will be annexed. Their Juma has 

been fixed beforehand, in order to facilitate the transfer 
whenever it may be required to take place. 

243. Statement of work performed in the Settlement Department — On pages 68 and 
69 I have given a statement of the work performed during the whole course of the settle- 
ment. 

244. Suits between Jagheerdare and cultivators. — ^Civil suits in land were never, I be- 
lieve, entertained by the Settlement OfiBcers in the North-West Provinces, but in the Punjab 
we are required to decide them ;and this forms the most onerous portion of our work. The most 
important suits are those arising from the disputes between the Jagheerdars and the cultiva- 
tors regarding proprietary right. As a general rule, it would be found that the Jagheerdar, 
however unfounded his claim might originally have been, had long overridden every right of 
the cultivators ; but I never admitted this circumstance alone to establish the proprietary 
right of the former. What I principally looked to was by whom the village had been founded. 
The ceremonies observed in laying the foundation of a village have been before described, 
and are easily susceptible of proof. Moreover, this was the point on which the disputants usu- 
ally joined issue, and which, by the common voice of the country, is generally allowed to 
determine proprietary right. Whenever, therefore, it was proved that the Jagheerdar had 
founded the village, introduced the cultivators, and been in possession of all proprietory 
rights from the foundation of the village to the present time, I always decided in his favor ; 
and if he was himself a resident of the village, the settlement was always made with him. 
A mere biswadaree allowance of 5 or 6 per cent, would be no adequate compensation 
to him for the loss of the settlement. I have before alluded to tlie hardship of such 
a view of the case, and indeed, if maintained here, it might, for the same reasons, be 
extended to all the Khalsa Zerpeendaree villages in the district, and the settlement in every 
case be claimed by the subordinate cultivators ; and there would be some ground for the 
apprehension expressed to me by a Jagheerdar with whom I had settled a portion of waste 
land, that if any doubt were entertained of his right to the proprietorship and settlement of 
his jagheer village, which he had himself founded, what security would he have hereafter for 
proprietorship of the waste land of what he had now been put in possession after he had gone 
to all the trouble and expense of bringing into cultivation if the cultivators whom he had 
introduced were permitted to set up a claim against him. 

245. Other civil suits, — There were, besides all the ordinary descriptions of civil suits 
to be decided, suits instituted by parties out of possession, suits to determine the shares of 
joint-proprietors, suits by cultivators for proprietary rights or for rights of occupancy, suits 
for the office of Lumberdar, and various other suits of which it is not necessary to give any 
detail, as the}' are common to every settlement. All the proceedings have been made over to 
the Revenue Office and arranged under proper headings, and in such order that any case that 
may be required can be got out immediately. The Lumberdaree cases were most numerous 
and troublesome. The principle of hereditary claims of the office having been admitted, 
it became necessary to investigate these claims, to take evidence regarding them — the same as 
in regular civil suits. Their claims, however, were not registered as separate suits, but were 
all investigated in the Lumberdaree Misl, of which there was one to each village. There is 
seldom any hope of compromising a dispute between Jagheerdars and cultivators, but there 
are many other cases in which, if investigated out in camp in the presence of their neigh- 
bours, a decision satisfactory to both parties can be arrived at ; and I always proceeded on the 
supposition that with time and patience this could be done. I avoided, as much as possible, 
all authoritative decisions. The Juts, however, are much more amenable to reason and public 
opinion than Dogurs or Bajputs, whose cases are consequently much more difficult to decide. 
There were, however, still numerous cases which it became necessary to decide authoritatively 
on the evidence. No cases were disposed of in such a simple manner as that described in some 
districts, where the whole proceedings were often confined to a single roobkaree. The 
courts of appeal were seldom satisfied or thought that a case had been sufficienty investigated 
unless some 30 or 40 witnesses had been sunmioned and a ponderous misl created. 
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246. The remaining columns of the business statement, exhibiting the ordinary work of 
the settlement, need no particular remark. 

Expenses of (he SeMem&nt. — ^The last statement which I shall trouble you with is that of 
the expenses of the settlement; they may be classed as follows : — 

Rs. As. P. 

SXJDDER. — Pay of authorised establishment ... ... ... 4,909 11 7 

Travelling allowances of ditto ... ... ... ... 332 10 6 

Pay of contingent establishment ... ... ... 834 12 1 

Contingent expenses, tents, &c. ... ... ... 556 Oil 

Stationery, bustahs, &c. ... ... ... ... 550 



Total Sudder Expenses ... 7,183 3 1 



MOFUSSIL. — ^Pay of Extra Assistants ... ... ... ... 9,125 

Travelling allowance of ditto ... ... ... ... 2,122 6 4 

Travelling allowances of Tehsildars ... ... ... 445 

Pay of authorized establishment ... ... ... 9,248 4 4 

Travelling allowance of ditto ... ... ... 844 15 10 

Pay of office contingent establishment ... ... ... 9,447 5 

Pay of establishment for teaching Futwaree and verifying 

measurements ... ... ... ... ... 6,876 1 1 



Pay of establishment for the preparation of Khuteeonees, 
Ehewuts and administration papers . . , 


22,710 4 


5 


Contingent expenses, tents, &c. 
Stationery, bustahs, &c. 


1,420 7 
3,788 2 


8 
7 


« Total Mofussll Expenses ... 


66.027 10 


9 


Miscellaneous.— Pay of acting Tehseeldars 


3,669 


9 


Total of all Expenses 


76,779 14 


7 



The preceding items correspond with the totals of the contingent bills and salary abstracts, 
&c., in the Settlement Department, which have been forwarded to the Accountant and Super- 
intendent of Stationery; and I have entered them all in order that there may be no discre- 
pancy between my statement and these bills. There are, however, some items that require to 
be deducted, as not being proper charges against the settlement : — 1st, four months' salary of 
the Ejctra Assistant, Mahomed Sooltan, which was erroneously charged to Settlement Depart- 
ment after he had been transferred to the district,* and his Settlement estssblishment had 
been discharged ; 2nd, the pay of the acting Tehseeldars sanctioned by the Boardf , which I 
charged in my Settlement bills, but which I understand was charged against the Revenue 
Department in other districts ( as I had the management of both departments, it did not 
much signify in which account their pay was entered ; but it is evident that elsewhere the 
District Officer could alone have been charged with the duty of appointing and paying these 
officials); 3rd, a small charge for laying down a flood line in the survey maps, which perhaps 
belongs to the survey expenses, but which I did not think it worth while to make a special 
reference about. Lastly, in winding up the Settlement accounts, I have credited a certaiu 
sum to the Government which is made up partly of contributions received from the Jagheer- 
dars for the measurement of their villages and partly from the sales of some of the eflFects of 
the Settlement Department, tents, boxes, &c.; these items are a3 follows : — 



Rs. As. P. 

Extra Salary to Mahomed Sooltan ... ... ... 1 ,000 

Pay of Acting Tahsilddrs ... 3,669 9 

Survey Expenses ... ... ... ... ... 133 5 1 

Credited to Government as explaii^ed above ... ... 1,884 1 6 



Total 6,686 7 4 



The above amount being deducted from the total of the Settlement bills leaves a 
balance of Rs. 70,193-7-3 to be set down as the proper Settlement expenses. \ might also 
have calculated a further set-off in the value of stamp paper sold, and the amount of the 



* See letter from Secretary, Chief Commiasioner, No. 141, dated 10th July last, 
t See letter from Secretary to the Board, No. 200, 4i|te4 2l8t Jane 1952. 
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fines realized in the Settlement Department ;but I have not thought it worth while to go into 
these details. On the other hand, the total jumma settled has been as follows : — 

Rs. 

Total jumma as shown in Clmck estates ... ... ... 6,40,364 

Clontributed by Government towards the pay of the village 

Ghaukidars ... ... ... ... ... 1,048 

Jumma of District Mafi plots ... ... ... ... 16,829 



Total ... 6,58,241 

Taking the settlement expenses, therefore, as Bs. 70,193-7-'3, they amount to 10-6 per 
cent, on the jumma settled. 

247. My Asaistanta va the Settlement — It is now time that I should conclude this long 
report It remains only that I should bring to your notice the exertions of those officers who 
were employed under me in settlement work. I had the benefit of Mr. Monckton's services 
for the short period of five months only ;but during that period he rendered me great assistance 
in collecting together a number of good men for the office of Putwarees and instruct- 
ing them in their work, besides deciding a number of civil suits. The Extra Assistant, 
Mahomed Sooltan, who was transferred from Amballa with a high character from Mr. 
Wynyard, I foimd at first rather deficient in the qualifications required of a Givil Judge, and 
his decisions were not always as satisfactory as I could have wished; but he displayed a much 
greater judgment in subsequent cases, and I do not hestitate now to pronounce him a very 
good Judicial Officer, and his exertions to render the settlement records as complete and 
correct as possible deserves the highest praise : he has, literally, worked at them night and 
day for three years, and I have good reason to be satisfied with the result. The Tahsildar, 
Gunga Pershad, is a very able man ; he wanted experience, but subsequently proved a most 
valuable officer. The Tahsildar, Goolab Rai, was too superficial, and his work required to be 
jnore looked into than that of the others; but I gladly bear testimony to his great activity ; 
and, being a native of these States, and having held the office of Tahsildar ever since annexa* 
tion, his thorough knowledge of the people was of great service. On the whole, however, I 
have every reason to be satisfied with my assistants, and believe that they were all fully alive 
to the great importance of the work entrusted to them, and exerted themselves to the full 
extent of their abilities to further it. I am also much indebted to the ability and intelligence 
of my Sheristadar, Horee Lall. He has just had an offer of the appointment of Superintendent 
of Settlement on a salary of Rs. 150 per mensem from two districts, and is about to accept 
one of them ; and I have no doubt he will be promoted ere long to an Extra Assistantship. 

248. ConclAi8wn, — ^You are aware that I have had all along the duties of District Officer 
to perform as well as those of the Settlement ; so that I could not devote myself exclusively 
to the latter department. Yet I have bestowed great care and attention on the settlement, 
and done my best to render it as complete as possible, not hurrying over it, but thoroughly 
testing it as I went along and correcting all the mistakes I could discover, and I feel confident 
that its general correctness will be demonstrated hereafter by the proof of its working. At the 
same time I have not neglected my work as District Officer, and feel convinced that during the 
past year, whether as regards my administration in the Revenue, Civil or Criminal Depart- 
ments, or in the number of roads and other public works that have been completed, this 
District will not be behind any other in the Punjab. 



APPENDIX. 

Extract from Sir H, La/wrence'a Report on FirozpHr. 

let. — History compiled from the Ayeen Akberry and a published journal by Lieutenant 
Mackeson, also from manuscript documents by Captains Murray and Wade, and Peer Ibrahim 
Kh&n, as well as from verbal information from several intelligent natives. 

In the Ayeen Akberry Firozp6r is noted as one of six separate Pergunnahs (each 
containing a district Muhal belonging to Soubah Moultan) ; its revenue is registered at 
J,14,79,404 dirms, equivalent to 2,86,985, or nearly three lacs of rupees. 

Mahommedote, which must be the present Mundote, is also noted as one of these Per- 
gunnahs, and its revenue is estimated at 34,92,454 dirms, or 87,311 rupees. 

The other four are Julalabad, Jungel, Alumpore, and Lacky-ke-boobh. They are together 
estimated at Rs. 1,40,223 ; so that the revenue of Firozp6r alone, in the reign of Akbar, 
was three times that of Mundote, and considerably exceeded the total sum drawn from the 
other five detached Pergunnahs of Soubah Moultan ; and, as the contingent of troops of the 
six Pergunnahs was registered at 1,000 Cavalry and 12,500 Infantry, the quota ofFiroz* 
p^, in proportion to its revenue, may be fairly estimated at half that number, or 600 Cavalry 
and 6,^50 Infantry,?— a number of souls nearly equal to the entire population when it lapsed 
to the British Government, proving that its limits were then very much more extensive 
than ^t present, and showing the probability that in ancient days the boundaries (including 
the four small Pergunnahs above mentioned, whose names I cannot trace to any of the present 
divisions) extended much beyond the limits now recognised^ and most likely included wb»t 
are now tho Dhurmkote and Eote-ka-pora territories. 
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The records, however, of the early history of Flrozpur are vague and unsatisfactory, 
as are all oriental narratives, — dwelling only on the rise and progress of dynasties, the incur- 
sions of one ruler or the violent death of another, and being extremely meagre in their 
account of those circumstances on which the progress of civilization depends. 

The town and territory of Firozpur bear every appearance of having not only been 
long located, but of having been at one time rich and populous. The numerous old wells and 
sites of villages throughout the present waste lands show that they once were cultivated, and 
the extensive ruins around the town prove it to have been a large and substantially-built 
oity. 

The fort is stated by Lieutenant Mackeson to have been built in the time 'of Firozshah 
the 3rd, who reigned from A. D. 1351 to 1387. Its existence, however, is not registered in the 
Ayeen Akberry, although that of Mundote is; but, though the old record just mentioned often, 
notes the existence of stone or brick forts, it can by no means be considered a complete statis- 
tical return ; while the position, extent and importance of the Pergunnah, as above narrated, 
give strong grounds for belief that in such times, and commanding then, as now, one of the 
chief passages over the Sutlej, and being on the high road between Lahore and Dehli, there 
was at least a fortress of some kind, and the name and character of Firozshah afford fair 
grounds for supposing him to have been the founder, though I must confess my ignorance of 
Lieutenant Mackeson's authority for declaring him so. 

From its position, Firozpur may have been a mart for the produce of the hills and 
rich country between them and Amritsar ; but, being in the track of many of the hordes that 
ravaged the North- West Provinces, the town and territory seem to have suffered even more 
than the rest of the country bordering on the Sutlej. 

The fort bears every appearance of having been several times re-built, and most probably 
was more than once destroyed and renovated, then patched up, curtailed or enlarged, as suited 
the occupiers of the time. ' 

The ruins of Khaee Mulwal and Wallore bespeak them to have been places of note. 
The two former, being within six miles of Firozpfir, probably (and I believe really) 
were its dependencies ; but the distractions that tore the Dehli empire from the death, 
of Arungzebe up to the period of the British rule have not only swept away almost all tho 
old landmarks, but have scarcely left a record of the ancient state of things. 

Descendants of the old Canongoes are still alive, but, having been long unemployed, and the 
proprietary divisions of the land having been so often altered, they have now nothing to relate 
but what are clearly fabulous legends of the thousands of villages, including Firozpur, that 
once formed the province of Sirhind, to which in latter days the Pergunnah seems to have 
been nominally attached, as at other times it depended on Soubah Lahore, for Mult&n, 
neither as an independent monarchy nor as a province of Qhuzni, Scinde, or Dehli, seems 
ever to have been strong enough to retain in obedience so distant and troublesome a depend- 
ency as Firozpur, and, being on the border of the three Soubahs, it most probably belonged 
to Lahore, Sirhind or Mult£i, according to the circumstances of the times, or the strength 
and means of the respective Governors. 

At the time of the rise of the Sikh authority on the banks of the Sutlej the river 
appears to have flowed considerably nearer to the town of Firozp6r than in its present channel, 
which, at the nearest point, is two and a half miles distant The dry bed of the river called 
the Sookah nai, immediately to the east of the town, was then full of water, and served to 
fertilize the adjoining lands. 

The town, however, as well as the fort, seems then to have been in ruins, and the only 
locations to have consisted of mud huts, occupied by Dogurs, who were at that time virtual 
lords of the country and occupiers of the few villages scattered across the plain. 

Dogurs. — The Dogurs were, and are still, a wild and lawless race, owning no permanent 
habitations, and delighting rather in large herds of cattle than in the more laborious 
occupations of the soil. Originally they were alternately graziers and cattle-stealers, but at all 
times bad cultivators, and holding but loosely the bonds of allegiance. They paid tribute 
to the rulers set over them according to the means brought to enforce the claim, and, when 
hard pressed, they had little to lose by deserting their dwellings. On such occasions the 
Dogurs would place their few chattels, their women and children on buffaloes, and, flying 
into the Tamarask forests of what is now the Bh&walpur territory, or into the almost equally 
inaccessible desert of Abohr, there defy their pursuers, or take their time for coming to 
terms. 

These people, who are Mahomedans and call themselves converted descendants of the 
Chowhans of Dehli, emigrated some years ago to the neighbourhood of Pak Patau ; and from 
thence, two centuries ago, spread for a hundred miles along both banks of the river Sutlej — 
from a few miles above Firozpur to the borders of Bh4walpur. 

At one time they were undoubted masters of Mundote and Kaye, as well as of Firozpfir; 
their seats were principally in the Ehadar of the Sutlej, and their occupations pastoral and 
predatory ; but a colony of several thousands settled many years ago in the large inland 
town of Sonam, and both about Lahore and Dera Ismael Kli&n they are to be found. 



See before para. 38. 
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The Dogur clan is sub-divided into many branches ; but almost all the Firozpur Dogurs 
trace their origin to Bhulole, a Mahomedan Dogur, who must have lived two hundr^ years 
ago, and whose genealogical tree forms No. 1 of the appendix. 

It was gradually that the Dogurs moved from about the neighbourhood of Pak Futan, 
and not until about A. D. 1740 that they reached FIrozp6r, which appears at that time to 
have formed part of a district called Lukha jungle, and to have been administered by a Fouz- 
dar, enjoying civil and military authority, residing at Kussoor, and acting under the Governor 
of Lahore. 

A few villages occupied by Bhuttees were at this time scattered over the Firozpur plain, 
but on the coming of the Dogurs the former moved southward and the Dogurs soon established 
themselves in their room. The right of occupancy of the new possessors was allowed by the 
Lahore Ruler, who, however, on their failing to give security for the payment of Government 
dues, took their children as hostages. Their rebellious spirit soon broke out, and they slew the 
Fouzdar, Ahmun Khan Lulloo ; but in the weak state of the Viceregal Government they escaped 
punishment, and for a time remained independent of all authority. 

Sukha MuUoo, the head of a tribe as wild as that of the Dogurs, and himself a cattle- 
stealer by profession, was then appointed Fouzdar ; and such was the terror of his name that 
many of the Dogurs absconded, but he enticed them back, and for six years managed the 
country, after which time the Dogurs assembled in rebellion near the Tukeea of Peer 
Baluwal; and the Fouzdar, incautiously going among them unarmed and unattended, was 
speared by one Peema, who had long vowed his death. The followers of Lukha, who were at 
hand, hearing of the fate of their leawier, fled, and were followed by the Dogurs, who plundered 
the Fouzdar's dwelling and murdered his son^ Eootub. 

Jule Khan was now appointed Fouzdar. Being pressed by the Lahore Government for 
arrears of revenue, he took refuge among the Dogurs, and was jMrotected by them ; but, although 
the Fouzdar thus formed an intimacy with this troublesome portion of his dependents, he 
had no sooner arranged his affairs with his superior at Lahote and returned to Kussoor than 
the Dogurs commenced the same systematic opposition to his rule that they had carried on 
against the administration of his predecessors. 

Shaikh Shumeer, of Oolukee, then called Chunhee (the grand-father of Golam Hoosein 
and his brother now alive), was a violent man, and stirred up his brethren, the Dogurs, 
against Jule Khan, who, after some opposition, seized twenty-two of their leaders ; but in a 
short time, after levying a heavy fine on them, he released all except three — Muma, Mahomed 
and Akbar. 

Peer Khan, the head of the village of Doolchee, where the Fouzdar had been received 
during his temporary disgrace, went several times to Jule Khan and begged that he would 
release the prisoners ; on his refusal to do so. Peer Khan concerted with Shaikh Shumeer to 
seize or slay the Fouzdar. 

Peer Khan then again went to Kussoor and enticed their victim to an interview with 
the rebels on the banks of the Sutlej, promising to use his influence to effect improved 
arrangements and to bring to submission the contumacious Dogurs. 

In the midst of the interview Shaik Shumeer slew the Fouzdar, and in the scuffle that 
ensued was himself killed by a chance blow from his own brother, Misree. 

Toosoof Khan, the Naib of Jule Khan, to avenge the murder of his master, put the 
hostages to death by sawing their bodies across and hacking them to pieces. 

My manuscripts do notshow who succeeded Jule Khan as Fouzdar, and, considering the thett 
disturbed state of the empire, it is probable the Dogurs were left for a time to themselves ; for 
they seem, on failure of a common enemy, to have turned their arms against each other — 
one party calling in a band of Patans, the other of Moguls, to aid them. These auxiliaries^ 
formed posts in different villages, received a share of the Hackimee dues, and were neglected 
or respected according to their strength and chaia^ten One of tixe allies, so called, wasr 
Mahmood Khan, son of the late Fouzdar Jule Khan. 

A. D. 1763-64 Hurree Singh, Chief of the Bhungee missul, seized and plundered Kussoor 
and its neighbourhood. Among the Sardars in his train was Goorjah Singh (whose son. Sahib 
Singh, afterwards married the sister of Maha Singh, the father of Runjeet Singh), who taking 
his brotl»er,Noosbaha Singh, and his two nephews, Goorbuksh Singh and Mustan Singh, crossed 
the Sutlej opposite Kussoor and took possession of Firozpur, the fort of which was in ruins ; 
while Jye Singh, Ghurea, with another band from the same quarter, seized Khaye, Wan and 
Bajeedpoor, in the neighbourhood of Firozpur, and made them over to their subordinates,, 
as Goorjah Singh did Firozpur to his nephew Goorbuksh Singh, son of Noosbaha Singh. 

The Firozp4r territory then contained thirty-seven villages, the proceeds of 
which Sardar Goorbuksh Singh enjoyed in concert with Boorhan Dogur and Mahomed 
Khan, son of Jule Khan ; but the two latter soon leagued and expelled Goorbuksh 
Singh's garrison from the newly- repaired fort of Firozpfir. The latter then established 
himself in Sooltan Khan Wala, where was a mud fort, and from thence stiU managed to get the 
third portion of the Government share of the Firozp6r villages, — Boorhan Dogur and 
Suman Dogur dividing between them a third and Mahomed Khan receiving the remaindert 
In the year 1771 Mahomed Khan started for Amritsar with some horses for sale ; on his first 
encamping-ground Goorbuksh Singh attacked and took him prisoner, and then recovered th& 
fort of Firozpur. 
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Between the year 1763 and 1771 Goorbuksh Singh acquired the territories of Singpoora, 
Sahjura, Muheeoodeen, Siittaragurh and Bhedeean, all on the right bank of the Sutlej ; but 
in 1771, the same yiear that he recovered Firozpfir, a change iir the course of the Sutlej 
left the Sookhur nai dry, and carried away or rendered waste all the Firozpflr villages but 
seven, namely, Hustakee, Doolchee, Barakee, TuUee, Attaree, Habeekee arid Mustekee. 

On regaining Firozp6r, Goorbuksh Singh rebuilt the fort, and leaving his uncle. Rajah 
Singh, as Governor, recrossed the Sutlej and employed himself in increasing and securing his 
possessions in the Punjab, and in cooperating with his kinsman and patron, Goorjah Singh, 
in a dispute with whom^ however, for a partition of their acquisitions Mustan Singh, the 
brother of Goorbuksh Singh, was soon after killed. 

Goorbuksh Singh, who was a native of Asil, near Khemkum, where his father was 
originally a zamindar, had four sons and three daughters. The sons soon became trouble- 
some to their father. Jye Singh, the youngest, even commenced operations on his own 
account, and, when forbidden to do so, arrayed himself against his father. Most probably 
induced by such conduct, Goorbuksh Singh resolved to divide his estates during his life- 
time. My authorities differ as to dates, but it was about A. D. 1792 that the old Sardar 
divided his possessions among his sons, reserving Singapoora for himself. To his eldest son, 
Dhunna Singh, he gave Suttaragurh and Bhedeean and Moohalim, north of the Sutlej ; to 
the second, Dhunna Singh, the fort and territory of Firozpur ; to the third, Soormookh 
Singh, Sahjura, north of the Sutlej ; and to Jye Singh he allotted Nugger. Sirdar Dhunna 
Singh resided in the fort of Firozpur, and Goorbuksh Singh and his other sons on their 
respective allotments beyond the Sutlej ; but all seem to have kept up friendly communica- 
tions with each other, and Dhunna Singh especially appears to have been much at Firoz- 
"pia, and, as well as his father, to have afterwarcis found a refuge there when dispossessed of 
their respective territories by Nelial Singh, Uttareewala. 

Sardar Dhunna Singh appears to have been unable to match his grasping neighbours, or 
to restrain his unruly subjects the Dogurs, who, almost immediately on his accession, invited 
the inroads of Nizamoodeen Khan, the Patau Chief of Kussoor, who accordingly sent troops 
to Doolchee. Dhunna Singh, being unable to resist them, entered into a compromise, and 
yielded to the Patau a half share of the Dogur villages that had been spared by the last 
eruption of the Sutlej. 

This arrangement by no means pleased the Dogurs, who immediately called in the Rae 
of Kote Jugraon, the descendants of a family that had long been local paramounts under the . 
Sirhind Viceroys of the greater portion of country between Sirhind and Mundote. The 
Jugraon force lay for some weeks, if not months, under the walls of the fort, and in 1839 I 
picked out one iron six-pound shot and several wooden plugs that appear to have been 
driven into the southern wall with a view of effecting a breach ; but for those days the fort 
was strong, and was relieved in time by Sardar Rai Singh, of Booreah, the father-in-law of 
Sardar Dhunna Singh. He also expelled the Kussoor Patans from their portion of the seven 
villages ; but, on Rai Singh's retirement, Nizamoodeen returned and regained his footing. In 
A. D. 1807 Maharajah Runjeet Singh, having acquired Kussoor, made it over in jagheer to 
his favorite and coadjutor Sardar Nehal Singh, Uttareewalla, who soon dispossessed Goorbuksh 
Singh and his three sons of their trans-Sutlej possessions in the neighbourhood of Kussoor. 

The Dogurs, who were looking for a change, invited Nehal Singh's approach to Firoz- 
pur. He gladly acquiesced, and, crossing the river, dislodged Dhunna Singh's garrison from 
the village and Kote of Doolchee. 

About the same time another branch of the Dogur clan settled at Barakee applied 
for aid against their Chief to Mora, a celebrated courtezan at the Court of Lahore. Sh^ 
asked the Maharajah for a grant of Firozpiir, and without a shadow of right in the matter 
he granted her request. Backed by the power of Runjeet Singh, Mora sent troops to enforce 
her claim and seized the village of Barakee. Dhunna Singh, being thus pressed, was offered 
assistance by his enemy Nehal Singh, and in his extremity accepted it. Uniting their troops, 
they expelled Mora's garrison from Barakee, and had no sooner done so than Nehal Singh 
made an attempt on the fort of Firozpur, which, however, resisted him. 

A. D. 1808 Sirdar Nehal Singh again crossed the Sutlej in the train of Runjeet Singh, 
and by stratagem effected the lodgment of a garrison in the fort of Khye, a stronghold for 
the times, six miles south-west of Firozptxr, and then belonging to Nizamoodeen Khan. Occu- 
pying this, Doolchee on the north, Barakee on the west, and Khye on the south-west, he 
hemjned in the Flrozp^reans and shared the produce of their lands equally with Sardar 
Dhunna Singh, who from the weakness of his character was quite unable to cope with such 
a stirring leader. Dhunna Singh was, therefore, delighted to hear that at this time the 
British Government had taken on itself the protection of all the country south of the Sutlej, 
on which point he was no sooner informed than he addressed Sir D. Ochterlony, the Agent 
for Sikh Affairs, and, in a letter dated ' 28th March 1809, begged to be admitted under the 
Company's protection in the same manner as was his relative Bhugwan Singh, of Boorea and 
Jaghadree. 

A favorable answer was returned, and by order of Government a copy of the proclama- 
tion of seven articles was sent to him, shewing that the British Government guaranteed 
the status of 1808 as obtained previous to Maharajah Runjeet Singh's eruption, when he 
broke up from the conference at Kussoor with Mr. Metcalf in the month of October of that 
year. 
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In the year 1811 the Xiahore Qovemment deputed an agent to wait on Sir D. 
Oehterlony, one of the objects of the mission being to obtain sanction for seizing Dhonna 
Singh's lands south of the Sutlej. Sir D. Ochterlony, however, disclaimed the right, stat- 
ing tha,t Firozp6r had neither been originally given by Bunjeet Singh nor had been 
conquered by him, and that whatever portion of his territory Dhunna Singh still retained 
on the adoption of Mr. Metcalf s treaty to that he was fully entitled by the British 
guarantee. Government coincided with Sir D. Ochterlony, and from that time until the late 
Sardar's death qo claim on the territory was made by the I^ahore ruler. 

In A. D. 1818-19 died Sardar Dhunna Singh, leaving his widow, Lutchmun Koonwur, 
the daughter of Bai Singh, of Boorea and Jaghadree, heiress of his possessions. The 
Sardarnee, having placed her father-in-law, the old Sardar Qoorbuksh Singh, in charge of the 
territory, proceeded on a pilgrimage to the shrines of Hurdwar, Qya and Juggumauth ; 
but during her absence her husband's nephew, Bhugel Singh, the son of Dhunna Singh, 
gained admittance to the fort under pretence of visiting his grandfather, Goorbuksh Singh, 
and, being supported in his usurpation by Sardar Nehal Singh, they two administered and 
shared the profits of the territory in concert. 

In 1823 Sirdarnee Lutchmun Koonwur returned from her pilgrimage and appealed to 
the British authorities against the usurpation of Bhugel Singh. Captain Ross, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Sikh Affairs, represented her case to the Lahore Agent, and the Maharajah 
immediately recalled his vassal Bhugel Singh and allowed that Firozpur belonged right- 
fully to the Sirdarnee as the separate share of her husband, given him during the life of 
Qoorbuksh Singh. 

The old Sardar died at a very advanced age in Firozp6r in the year 1823. Bhugel 
Singh died in the Punjab in 1826, and Sirdarnee Lutchmun Koonwur died in December 
1836, and, leaving no children, the heritage of her territory fell to the British Government. 

The importance of the position of Ffrozpur had been pointed out to Government 
by Captains Ross and Murray; and during the Sirdamee's life her often-expressed wish 
to exchange her turbulent territory for a more peaceful one in the neighbourhood 
of her kinsman of Booreah had been explained to the British authorities as ofifering 
a good opportunity for taking up a commanding position opposite to and within 40 miles of 
Lahore ;but an aversion to enlarge our boundary, or to alarm the Darb&r, deterred the Govern- 
ment from accepting the Sirdamee's offer, though it was at the same time notified to the local 
officers that on no pretext whatever was Runjeet Singh to be permitted to obtain possession of 
FirozpAr. 

Early in 1836 Lieutenant Mackeson was deputed by Captain Wade to Firozpur and Lahore 
to ascertain the limits of the late Sirdarnee's territory, and to adjust our new relations with 
the Mah&r&jah. Lieutenant Mackeson soon ascertained that the only undisputed portion of 
the property was the city and its suburbs with the town lands, stretching scarcely a mile in 
any direction, the cultivators of which lived under the walls of the fort, and did not even 
enjoy their scanty lands without the cover of mud or brick towers, one or more' of which 
protected every wall, serving as watch-towers against invaders, and as places of refuge against 
small predatory bands. The remains of many of these buildings still dot the territory, and 
bear good evidence to the former state of the country. 

Giving up the right of co-partnership in the remote villages and retaining entire posses- 
sion of those within a well-defined limit. Lieutenant Mackeson, in communication with the 
Lahore authorities, settled the boundary of the territory, leaving to it an imdisputed area of 
86 square miles, divided among 40 villages. So admirably was this delicate work executed 
that I have never heard a complaint against that officer or any of his measures. The local 
duties were then placed under a confidential agent of Captain Wade's, named Shere Ali 
Kh&n, who endeavoured to reclaim the people from their lawless habits, and made two or three 
new locations. Shere Ali Kh&n died in 1837, and was succeeded by Pir Ibrahim Kh&n, a 
man of srood family and of considerable reputation in the country, as having been long the 
Prime Minister of the Kh&n of Mundote under Pir Ibrahim. Some few other locations were 
made and old wells repaired. A commencement was made of clearing away the ruins of the 
ancient town and laying out new and broader streets. 

Pir Ibrahim Kh&n was relieved by Mr. W. M. Edgeworth in December 1838; and 
owing to the increased importance of the place, it was resolved to make Firozpur the station 
of an Assistant Political Agent. Mr. Edgeworth's whole time was occupied by the many duties 
entailed on him by the presence of the army of the Indus, until, in January 1839, he was 
relieved by the writer of this report. 

No. d03-3178» dated Eussowlie, October 1855 

From— O. 0. Baekbs, Esq., ConuoiBuoner and Snperintendeiit, Cifl-Sutlej States 
To— The Financial Commisaioner for the Panjab 

I HAVE the honor to submit a report, with the ordinary genoral statements, on the 
settlement of the District of Firozpur, conducted by Mr. E. L. Brandreth, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the district. 

2. Preface. — Firozpur has enjoyed throughout the advantages of unity of supervision. 
One Officer has commenced and brought to a close all the varied details of the survey, 
assessment, the record and registration of each plot of land within an area as large as an 
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English county, technically known as a settlement." In consequence the operations are 
clear and connected. The rates of assessment in different parts of the district harmonize 
together, and one set of principles pervades all the proceedings. The benefits of such a 
system can only be appreciated by observing the contrast in other districts where the edifice 
has been reared under various architects. The want of correspondence in the parts disfigures 
the whole structure, and provokes invidious comparison. Land-holders in one corner, fairly 
assessed in themselves, are discontented, because a lighter rate prevails in their immediate 
vicinity, and rights are recognized by one officer which his successor sees fit to ignore. More- 
over, expenses always increase accoraing to the number of officers who have at different times 
presided over the task, and a settlement conducted under the guidance of a single hand will 
work with facility, while the incongruous parts contributed by various officers create friction, 
and render the fixture administration of the district onerous and perplexing. 

3. Oeneral Deacription. — ^Twenty years ago not an acre of the area comprised in the 
present district of Ffrozptir belonged to the British Government. Its limits now include 
2,690 square miles. In 1835 the Sikh estate of Firozp6r proper, containing about 96 
square miles, escheated to the Government by the death of the widow incumbent, MaeeLuch- 
mun Kour. For ten years this potty fief was all that we held, though the position of Firoz- 
•pdv was soon selected for the cantonment of a British Brigade. During this period it 
remained almost an isolated spot in the midst of the possessions held by the Lahore Govern- 
ment in the Cis-Sutlej Province. In 1845 the memorable invasion of the Sikh troops occurred^ 
and the safety of our cantonment was seriously Uireatened. Then followed in ^uick succes- 
sion the battles of Moodkee, Firozsh&h and Sabraon, the sites of inconsiderable villages about 
Firozpdr, but now imperishable names in the annals of Indian History. After this campaign, 
the Cis-Sutlej possessions of the Lahore Government were declared confiscated, and the 
greater portion was at once added to the district of Firozptir. Since that date, by territorial 
changes and escheats, it has grown to its present dimensions, and forms one of the largest 
districts under the Punjab Government. 

4. The station and country of Firozptir are associated in the minds of most of m 
with barren plains and continual dust-storms. It is supposed by many to be on the verge of 
the desert, and doubtless to the eyes of those who have recently been transported from the 
upper districts of the Ganges Doab the appearance of the landscape will be dreary and 
uninviting ; still great changes are in progress, and the aspect and even the climate of the 
district have wonderfully improved. Cultivation has increased 70 per cent, about Firozpur, 
and Mr. Brandreth believes, although the means of comparison are wanting, that the same 
rates of progress has resulted elsewhere. Trees have been planted, and, especially about the 
cantonments, have altered completely the features of the country. The town of Firozptir in 
1840 scarcely contained 1,500 inhabitants, and now the number already exceeds 12,000, and 
is rapidly increasing. Wells and agricultural stock have also been multiplied in the same 
proportion, and the climate, which was described by Sir H. Lawrence in 1841 as almost 
entirely rainless, is now visited and tempered by periodical rains, which by the guage register 
shows an average fall of 25 inches a year. 

5. This district contains some of the finest and some of the worst land in the Province: 
unlike Amb&la, where a general fertility prevails, Firozp6r comprizes the most opposite 
extremes. Along the river Sutlej the lands indeed have been recently reclaimed, and the 
population is still scanty, and indolently disposed ; but for luxuriance and natural advantages 
this narrow tract cannot be surpassed. Water lies at a distance of only five feet from the 
surface, and the soil is capable of producing the best staples of India. Again, in the Pergunnah 
of Mookutsur, the soil, though inherently good, is seldom gladdened by rain. The area ia 
thinly dotted with villages, and a small margin of cultivation stands in the midst of almost 
illimitable waste. Water lies at the depth of 180 feet from the surface, and can be drunk 
with impunity only by the residents of those desolate wilds. Along the river a message can 
be transmitted from village to village by the human voice, but in Mookutsur a horseman at 
full speed would not reach the next inhabited spot within the hour. 

6. Population. — The population along the river banks are almost all Mahomedans of 
the castes of Dogurs, Nypals, and Goojurs. These races are thrown in favored localities, and 
the soil yields returns even to their indolent husbandry and unthrifty habits. In the interior 
of the district the population are mainly Jats of various tribes, of whom Mr. Brandreth has 
given an interesting account About Wudnee and Moga, on the Grand Trunk Road, these Jat 
villages are large and populous. The interior presents the most animated appearance, and 
the aspect of the houses and the quantity of agricultural work prove that these villages 
are thriving. In the low lands nothing can be more squalid and uncomfortable than the 
wretched huts of the Mahomedan peasantry. The houses of the Jats are substantial and 
well built ; the outside is neatly plastered ; the roof is covered with sheaves of com ; and 
the enclosure round the domicile is filled with tethered buffaloes and their calves. 

7. Geographical Details, — The district of Ffrozpfir consists of one main portion and 
three outlying talooquas. The principal tract is divided into the three Pergunnahs of Moga, 
Zeera and Firozp6r. The detached portions are the Pergunnalt of Mookutsur, ktely 
recovered from the Rajah of Furreedkote ; the Talooqua of M^iraj, which is held in Jagheer 
by a large fraternity of Sikh Jats descended from the same race as the royal houses of 
Putteealah, Nabha and Jheend ; ahd, lastly, the recently annexed Talooqua of Bhuddour, also 
an appanage, held by one of the branches of the same. I propose to give a brief summary of 
the settlement of each of these portions. 
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8. Mavn portion. — ^Tbe mass of the district, as comprised in the main portion, contains 
the three Pergunnahs of Zeera, Moga and Firozpiir. This tract includes the river bank 
from the borders of the Loodianah District to the limits of the Mundote territory, a few miles 
below the town of Firozp^r. It also contains the upland districts about Wudnee and 
Maree, distant about 30 miles from the river. During the period of the summary settlement 
cultivation had rapidly increased throughout these confines. The assessment was known to 
be moderate, and the people had applied themselves with earnestness to improve their 
resources. There was abundance of waste, especially near the river, which during the brief 
term of the summary settlement had been partially reclaimed. Wells had been sunk, and the 
aspect of the country denoted great agricultural prosperity. 

9. Revenue thereof. — The revenue on this tract before the introduction of the general 
settlement was fired at Rs. 4,15,789-13-6. The total area amounted to 952,073 acres, 
of which 574,699 were cultivated, and a proportion of 10*21 per cent., or 69,091 acres, were 
under irrigation. The number of villages was 813. 

10. There was still a large proportion of waste for extending cultivation during future 
years, and along the river especially there were great facilities for improving the means of 
irrigation. 

11. Proposed Jumma. — Mr. Brandreth has assessed this tract at Rs. 4,56,386, which 
involves an increase of Rs. 40,596-2-6, being in the ratio of about 8 per cent.: generally 
the results of settlement are to reduce previous estimates. In other districts the resources 
of the country have been almost fully developed, and the summary settlement has generally 
overstepped the limits of fair taxation. But Firozptir was comparatively a new soil, and 
fortunately the summary settlement was fixed with great judgment and moderation. In 
consequence, the industry of the people was aroused, and Mr. Brandreth found the district, 
after an interval of only six years, capable of bearing with ease an increase of 8 per cent. 

12. Bemarks, — This assessment is still very moderate, and affords ample stimulus for 
increased exertions and outlay on the part of the village proprietors. Indeed, during the 
actual process of the settlement ploughs were at work reclaiming the waste, and the people 
were busy in sinking new wells. Since the completion of the proceedings numerous appli- 
cations have been preferred from the lowlands near the river for money advances to con- 
struct new wells, and many proprietors have undertaken to improve their lands from their 
own resources. During the last two years no balances have accrued, although the year 1853- 
54 was by no means favorable, and I can testify from personal knowledge to the signs of 
contentment and prosperity which pervades the whole tract. 

13. These are sufficient indications of the lightness of the demand, but the rates of the 
new settlement will afford conclusive proof on this point. Notwithstanding the percentage 
of irrigation and the large proportion of river land, the tax on cultivation is less than a rupee 
on the acre : — 



14. Temures, — ^The tenures of the upland villages are almost entirely Bhyachara. 
Here are found the Jat fraternities springing from a common origin, and dividing the lands ac- 
cording to ancestral shares. Out of a total of 81 3 villages no less than 466 are of this class along 
the river. Among the Dogurs and Nypals the Zamindaree tenure prevails. The proprietary 
right is vested in one family, who collect their rents from a subordinate tenantry, consisting 
of various castes, in kind. There are 188 villages of this class. Lastly, there are 79 villages of 
pure Putteedaree, in which the lands of a village are formally divided into two or more sub- 
divisions, and none of the land is held in common by the brotherhood. These details, to- 
gether with 80 villages bordering on the river whose lands are liable to annual inundation, 
make up the total of 813 villages. 

16. Temi of Settlement. — The jumma is fixed for 30 years, and is slightly progressive. 
The lowest demand is Rs. 4,35,929, and the highest reached in 1874-75 is Rs. 4,56,386 ; of this 
standard amount Rs. 4,08,631 is revenue assessed on Government villages, and Rs. 47,755 
is jagheer. 

16. Confidence in SetUemmt. — Mr. Brandreth has had unusual opportunities of get- 
ting acquainted with his district He has been nearly five years in charge. He had the best 
materials for making a good settlement, and he has also enjoyed the great advantage of watch- 
ing the practical success of his operations. He has been present to detect the weaknesses and 
to apply the corrections in his own handiwork. A settlement so finished and elaborated is sure 
to prosper, and I have the fullest confidence in all his operations. Not only do I know the 
assessment to be moderate and elastic, but I believe the papers of record and registration to 
be extremely accurate, j^fr. Brandreth has superintended the details with the greatest 
jealousy. Agents under him have been chiefly those Tahsilddrs who were destined hereafter 
to work the scheme. They brought intimate local knowledge in the first place to the task, 
and, secondly, thev had a personal interest in securing accuracy, since the more faithful the 
returns the simpler and easier would be their future labors. 



Rs. As. P. 



On total area ... 
On culturable ... 
On cultivation 



7 7 
11 7 
14 9 
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17. Purgunnah Mokutimr. — The next portion is Pergunnsih Mokutsiar. This large 
tract borders on the desert ; water is salt, and the population, notwithstanding the emigration 
which set towards Mokutsur on its becoming subject to our rule, is only 66 persons to the 
square mile. Originally this Purgunnah belonged to Lahore. After the campaigns we ieurmed 
the whole contract, including Purgunnah Kote-ka-poora and Mokutsur, to the Rajah of Furreed- 
kote on account of his services during the war, taking from him the excess revenue oyer 
Rs. 35,000 which was confirmed on him in jagheer. This arrangement was subsequently 
cancelled, and the lands constituting his proper jagheer of Rs, 35,000 were separately marked 
off and delivered over to the Rajah, and the surplus lands were taken under our own 
care. Mokutsur proper thus came under our rule in 1836. But the Purgunnah contains 
many other Talooquas situated within that neighbourhood, which are mostly held in jagheer. 

18. Bevenv^ and Area. — The revenue of this tract was nominal. It had never been 
accurately ascertained ; but it was supposed to yield about Rs, 17,396. The total area 
was 442,286 acres, distributed among 167 villages. Of this amount 142,385 acres were under 
cultivation at the time of the settlement, and only 500 acres were irrigated. 

19. Present Jumma. — ^The jumma of the Regular Settlement is progressive, chiefly on 
account of the numerous blocks or " Chuks" which Mr. Brandreth has cut out of the waste 
and formed into new mehals. The demand fof the first year is Rs. 47,494, attaining to a 
standard of Rs. 62,640, being an increase on the former (nominal) demand of 70 per cent. 

20. Raiea thereof, — ^The rates are remarkably low ; but the soil and climate are almost 
beyond improvement : nothing but a Cis-Sutlej canal, which appears almost chimerical, could 
soften the dreariness of these arid plains. The soil is naturally good, but the scarcity of rain 
neutralizes its inherent fertility. Without water any soil is unproductive, and in these wilds 
water is found only at a depth of 180 feet from the surface, and then only a thick and unpala- 
table fluid which necessity alone would use. 

Rs. As. P. 

The rates on total area... ... ...0 2 3 

On malgoozaree ... ... 2 5 

On cultivation ... ... 7 

And the settlement on account of the vast extent of waste is only fixed for ten years. I have 
no objection to find with the old-established villages and the assessment proposed for them. 
I believe they will flourish on this settlement, and the only suggestion I venture to make is 
that the settlement be fixed for at least twenty years. Ten years is too short a time to 
encourage industry and to develope improvements. The effects of one bad year are not recover- 
ed for three years subsequently, and in such a locality droughts frequently occur, prosperity 
is impeded, and before the resources of the village are accumulated the term of settlement 
has expired. I would therefore announce to the zamindars of the villages that the settle- 
ment is for twenty years. 

21. New Mehals and remarks thereon. — But Mr. Brandreth has made no less than 
33 new Mehals, under no. particular names, but by a consecutive series of numbers, as 
Chuks. These are mere blocks taken out of the vast uncultivated plain and constituted 
into separate estates. He has assessed all these at progressive rates, which will bring the 
demand on each, within the term of ten years, to the average rate of the Purgunnah. Now it 
is with some hesitation that 1 venture to doubt the success of this scheme. We all know how 
delusive these anticipatory plans are ; how many causes unforeseen by the Settlement Officer 
arise and impede the progress of improvement, on which he had so plausibly relied. In 
these wilds the ratio of population is only 66 souls to the square mile, and withm a cycle of 
ten years what visible improvement can take place ? One bad year will derange the whole 
scheme ; one wide-spread famine would depopulate the whole Purgunnah, and lead to the 
abandonment of the oldest villages. In such a calamity these mushroom estates would be the 
.first to succumb, and the slightest breath of evil will inevitably retard their progress. I have 
written to Mr. Brandreth in much the same strain, and I think in this particular his calcula- 
tions are liable to disappointment. Through a long settlement career there is no fact of 
experience more deeply impressed upon me than the fallacy of speculating upon regular and 
progressive improvements. Agriculture is so precarious, and liable to so many drawbacks, 
especially in a primitive country like Mokutsur, that demands on the future to be realized must 
be most moderate and forbearing. 

22. ProTposed alterations. — I would, therefore, propose the following alterations in Mokut- 
sur: — I would retain Mr. Brandreth's present progressivejumma in the old-established villages 
(for even in their case be has enhanced his demand in expectation of future improvement), but 
I would distribute the increase over twenty years, instead often ; and, secondly, in the Chuks I 
would adopt the same principle. I would maintain Mr. Brandreth's jummas, beginning at 
the same sum and arriving gradually at the same standard; only I would give the extended period 
of twenty years before the maximum demand is attained. I feel convinced this altera- 
tion is absolutely necessary ; and, as it is advisable to make the changes in the figures while 
Mr. Brandreth is here, I shall send him an extract from this report to be acted on in 
anticipation of the sanction of higher authority. 

23. Detail of Jvmma. — I should mention that of the standard jumma of Purgunnah 
Mokuteur (Rs. 62,640) Rs. 87,255 is Government revenue and Rs. 26,385 is jagheer. Of the 
1 67 villages contained therein, 76 are Bhyacbara estates, 46 are Putteedaree, and 45 are held 
in single proprietorship, or Zamindaree. 
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, • . 24k Talooqua Jfetraj.— The Talooqu^ of Mehraj constitutes another of the outlying 
portions of the district As I have said before, it is held in perpetual jagheer by a race of Barar 
Jats,who belong to the same family as the Rajahs of Patiala, &c. These Jagheerdars form 
the greater part of the population, and cultivate, for the most nart, the lands which they hold 
in jagheer. This is a most; singular fraternity. They are, indeed, a race of peasant nobles ; 

man drives the plough, and is ptill lord of the revenue derived from his acres. He pays 
nothing to Government except the commutation tax in lieu of service, which he, with other 
Cifl-Sutlej Chiefs, is bound to render. The population is dense for the region. The land is 
wdl tilled. There is no irrigation, and the proprietors are a fine and stalwart race, living m 
comfort and prosperity en account of their exemption from paying revenue. 

26. DetaUa of -Area.— Mehraj contains 21 villages, with an area of 116,8*8 
acres, of which 98,560 acres are under cultivation. Thejummawas formerly fixed at a 
nominal rate of Rs. 68,375 ; but, as no revenue was paid to Government, this assessment was 
ProiKwedJumma, computed summarily for the purijose of obtMning a guide to the 

rropowu ^uumu^ amouut of commutatiou tax, which is levied atthe rateof two annas m 

the rupee. The present settlement, which has been made on a careful measurement and cal- 
culation of assets, is fixed at Rs. 40,515, which involves a nominal reduction of Rs. 27,860, or 
40 per cent. 

26. jRatw.— This settlement will run till 1882-83, and the rates are— 

Rs. As. P. 

On total area ... ... ... 5 7 

On mal^oozaree ... ... ... 5 11 

On cultivation ... ... ... 6 11 

27. The whole of this Ilaqua, except a few acres, is held in jagheer. The Khalsa 
revenue is only Rs. 495-12-0, and the jagheer amounts to Rs. 40,016-4^. All the villages 
except one belong to the Bhyachara tenure, as might have been expected. 

28. The last outlying portion of FirozpAr is the Talooqua of Bhuddour, which consists 
of 52 scattered villages, the most of which, since settlement, have been transfened to 
Loodianah. 

39. Area, — ^These 52 villages comprise a total area of 148,713 acres, of which again 
104 ,552 acres are cultivated and only 546 acres are under irrigation. The entire tract belongs 
in jagheer to the Bhuddour Sardars. * It was formerly attached to 
Proposed Jumm». ^j^^ jurisdiction of the Maharajah of Puteealah, and has only this year 

been annexed to British territory. The jumma has been fixed at Rs. 62,435, and the rates 
are as follows : — 

Rs. As. P. 

On total area ... 5 II 

On mal^oozaree ... 7 6 

On cultivation ... 9 8 

30. Raies, — These rates appear moderate, and are in unison with the scale prevailing in 
surrounding villages. The people, however, have always been accustomed to payments in 
kind, and they have appealed to me against the assessment It is not likely I shall make 
any alteration, — at all events there is no reason why I should delay this report. 

31. Bema/rka. — Bhuddour is a sandy and arid tract by description. Wat^r is distant 
from the surface. The people are mainly Jats, and rather impoverished by previous exactions. 
I have no doubt, when they compare the rates with adjoining villages thriving on the money 
assessment, they will become content with the similar terms offered by Mr, Brandreth. 

32. General Summary. — The general results may be summed up as follows : — Mr. 
Brandreth has settled an area of 2,690 square miles, divided over six Purgunnahs and con.- 
taining 1,053 villages. The aggregate area ( exclusive of certain villages in Furreedkote, 
which have been assessed in anticipation of eventually escheating to us ) amounts tp 1,654,415 
acres, of which 915,196 acres were actually under cultivation at tiie time of settlement. The 
want of irrigation will be evident from the fact that only 70,137 acres were artificially 
watered, being a proportion of only 7*66 per cent. 

33. Financial Abstract. — The abstract of the assessment of the whole district is as 
follows : — 







Lowest 


Highest 






Jumma. 


Jumma. 


813 Vill^ei 


i of Pargunoah Zeera, Moga and Firozptir 


Us. As.?. 


Rs. 


167 


ditto MookntsuT 


435,929 8 


456,386 


21 


ditto Mehraj 


47,494 


62,640 


52 


ditto Bhuddour 


40,616 


40,515 






62,435 


62,435 






586,373 8 


621.976 



34. Comparison ofPaM and Present Demand. — It is not easy to compare the results 
of the summaiy settlement with the aggregate revenue under Mr. Brandreth's operation, 
because there are numerous estates never before settled which are now included in Mr. 
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Brandreth's totab, and tbe assesament in jagheer viUages formerly made on conjecture only 
has now been carefully calculated, as in estates belonging to Government. But, taking tbe 
Khalsa portion of the district only for comparison, and leaving out the jagheer villages, 
there is Vdirect increase of Rs. 32,960, or about 8-70 per cent. The jumma of the stnctly 
Government portion under the summary settiement was Rs. 377,409, to® J^^l^f* 
jumma on the same tract, exclusive of jagheer villages or recent acquisitions, is Bs. 4,10,869. 

35. This is the only portion in which any comparison of the former and the present 
settlement can be made. But, in order to give the entire financial results of the settlement, 
including all descriptions of villages, I beg to annex the following statement :— 



Khalsa jumma, including portion of shared estates 
Jagheer and Maafee, including shared estates. 



Total Jum- 
ma. 


Deduct 
Jumma of 
Estates not 
before 
settled. 


Bevised 
Jumma on 
old Estates. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


4,46,386 


36,016 


4,10,369 


1,73,291 


80,222 


93,069 


6,19,676 


1,16,238 


5,03,438 



Arrumnt of Sumifnary SetUevnent. 

Jumma, Rs. 
Khalsa ... ... ... 377,409 Rs. 

Jagheer and Maafee ... ... 121,251 498,660 

AggregaJte increase by — 

Regular settlement, or 15-14 per cent. ... 4,778 

36. General roitea, — The general rates of the settlement over the area of the whole 
district are as follows : — 

Rs. As. P. 

On total area ... ... ... 5 4 

On malgoozare ... ... ... 6 10 

On cultivatione ... ... ... 9 7 

37. Eoopenses, — ^The entire expensed of the settlement amount to Rs. 70,193, which 
is in the proportion of about 11 per cent, to the revenue assessed. These rates are exceed- 
ingly moderate, and Mr. Brandreth deserves credit not only for the excellence of his work, 
but also for the economy with which it was conducted. In Umballa the settlement expenses 
under Mr. Wynyard were 89 per cent., and under Mr. Melvill the outlay amounted to no 
less than 48 per cent. 

38. Rema^rks, — ^Mr. Brandreth is entitled to the cordial thanks of Government for the 
settlement he has made in addition to his ordinary duties as District Officer. I consider 
Firozptir to be the best settled district in the. plains of the Punjab and Cis-Sutlej territory. 
There has been less error, and more care and experience have been bestowed upon its details, 
than in anjr other district. The assessment is moderate notwithstanding the increase, and 
will be easily realized. The papers are extremely accurate, and the expenses have been very 
light. For all these results the praise is due to Mr. Brandreth alone. He has received little 
or no assistance except from Mahmoud Sooltan, an efficient Extra Assistant, whose services I 
desire to acknowledge, and from Gunga Pershaud, now Tehseeldar of Moga, whose exertions are 
also deserving of notice. 

39. CanclvMon. — In conclusion, I have only to state that I have carefully watched and 
superintended this work. To the best of my ability, I have supported Mr. Brandreth and 
given him the benefit of my experience and advice. I have travelled over almost every 
portion of the district and satisfied myself of the accuracy and completeness of the present 
settlement. I am confident that with an extended term of lease for Purgunnah Mokutsur the 
settlement throughout this district will be entirely successful. 

40. CiS'Sutlej Canal. — There are one or two points which I cannot omit from notice, 
although the most prominent. The urgent want of a canal for the Cis-Sutlej Province has been 
advocated by me in a separate letter addressed to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
(No. 305, dated 27th December 1854). The Sutlej contains more water than most of the 
Punjab streams, and there is no region in India more necessitous of irrigation than the 
western plains of the Cis-Sutlej territory, including the Bhutteeanah District to the south. 
The soil is acknowledged to be fertile, but the fatal want of water presents an almost insuperable 
bar against improvement There would not be wanting the population to settle 
if only the region were rendered habitable. There are surplus thousands in Loodeeanah and 
Putteeallah who would gladly emigrate to these thirsty plains if only the vital element of 
water were to be procured. I have not time to repeat all the arguments in favor of this 
important work; but if the finances are sufficiently elastic, and superintendence can be obtained, 
1 trust that this urgent need of a Cis-Sutlej canal will not be overlooked. 
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41. These remarks apply of course to a permanent canal for the Cis- Sutlej, containing 
a permanent supply of water. But it is possible to introcfuce a secondary measure by form- 
ing an inundation canal which will still supply these arid plains with abundance of water 
during four months of the year. Both of these plans I have already set before Government 
in a separate despatch, and there is nothing required further than to recall attention to this 
most important subject 

42. As a minor matter for notice, I would beg to call the attention of the Chief Com- 
missioner to para. 185 of Mr. Brandreth's report. The villages of FirozpAr are full of an 
active and resolute peasantry, eager to take service in the army, and Mr. Brondreth is anxious 
that recruiting parties should be sent into British villages instead of into foreign territory. 



No. 355-3760, dated Gamp QhuU, 20th November 1865 

IVom— (X Basnbs, Eiq., Oommisnoner and Snpermiendent, Gis-Satlej States 
To — The Pinaneial Commissioner for the Punjab 

With reference to the 22nd para, of my report. No. 303, dated the Srd October, on 
• a dmAmd ifith settlement of the Firozpur District, proposing certain altera- 
Novmber! ^° assessment of Purgunnah Mookutsur, I have the honor 

^ to annex, for your information, copy of a letter* from the Deputy 
Commissioner, Firozpur, on the subject. I still think, however, that the term of settlement 
should be twenty years, and propose that no increase of the maximum of revenue attained 
after ten years should be demanded until the expiration of twenty years. 



No. 816, dated Itrozpiur, 15th November 1855 
From— E. L. Brakdreth, Esq., Deputy Commissoner, Ftro2p6r 
To — ^The Commissioner and Saperintendent, Cia-Sntlej States 

I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 1330, dated 5th 
ultimo, regarding the settlement of Purgunnah Mookutsur, but, before canrying out your in- 
structions, I wish to make a few remarks for your further consideration. I have not a word to 
say against the conclusiveness of your reasoning as to the fallacy of expecting that the former 
resident population of Mookutsur would be able to bring all the waste land into cultivation 
within the period which I assigned ; but I think you have overlooked the grounds which led 
me to propose making the jummas progressive. 

2. Tour instructions relate, 1st, to the assessment of the Chuks ; 2nd, to the progressive 
jummas in the other Mebals ; 3rd, to the period of the assessment for the whole Purgunnah. 

3. As regards the assessment of the Chuks, you must not suppose that I depended upon 
their being cultivated by the original population of Mookutsur. They were in almost every 
case settl^ with Jat Zemiodaa-s from Puteeala, MuUan Kotla, Furreedkote, &c. I proceeded 
upon the supposition that there were already sufficient hands to bring the whole estate into 

• Commissioner's docket cultivation in one or two years; and surely a progressive assess- 
No. 669, dated 30th April ment extending over a period of ten years should be sufficient under 
1853. such circumstances. Moreover, this was the period formerly fixed by 

t No 1131 dated 14th J^^* sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner, and both the 
April 1852, 'to Commis- mode of progression in the rates adopted by me and the period of 
lioner, Lahore Division. the assessment nearly agree with that adopted in the Mooltan 
Division, and approved of by the Board.+ Whatever, therefore, may be your final decision 
regarding the other cases, I would again suggest that the assessment of these Chuks should 
be allowed to stand. 

4. Ab regards the progressive jumma in the other Mehals — the jumma has been 
made progressive only on lands which I should otherwise have marked off into separate 
Chuks ; and I now wish I had increased the number of these Chuks, since I have seen the 
eagerness with which they were sought after and taken up ; but I was not aware of this 
beforehand, and the Zemeendars were so eager to retain their land and earnest in their 
promises of introducing additional cultivators to break it up that I was induced to try the 
experiment with them. 

5. In every case a considerable extent of waste land was set aside for the pasturage of 
cattle and for any ordinary extension of cultivation, and it was only on the waste consiikred 
surplus after this deduction that a progressive assessment was proposed ; and in all cases it . 
was annexed as a condition of the lease that in the event of any failure in the fulfilment of 
the prescribed terms regarding the breaking up of a certain portion of the waste each year 
this surplus waste would he marked off as a separate Chuk, and settled with other parties. 

6. I have no doubt whatever myself but that this assessment can be worked with the 
most ordinary care and attention; and if I were going to remain longer in the district I 
should be more urgent in requesting you to allow of my continuing the experiment I 
believe that in most cases the Zemeendars will make their own arrangements for bringing the 
land into cultivation ; and here and there, wherever it may be necessary to mark it off* sepa- 
rately, there will not be the least difficulty in settling it with Zemeendars of other districts 
at the light rates fixed upon it. I have seen the eagerness with which the Chuks already 
marked off have been taken up, and I have no doubt that many more might be disposed of 
in the same maimer. There are numerous large J at villages in these States which have existed 
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within the same limits, perhaps for some centuries past, and where there is a large surplus 
population ready for any new colony. Such villages have often great difficulty in disposing 
of their surplus cultivators, and, as here they meet with lands already marked out for themr, 
and proprietary rights at once conferred on them, it is not to be wondered at that these Choks 
are so much prized by them. 

7. As I shall not be here, however, to work out my own plans, I have no wish to 
press the question against your judgment^ only I would so far modify your instructions 
that, instead of extending the progressive jummas over so many years, I would rather do 
away with them altogether; and, while maintaining the jummas fixed on the cultivation 
and waste connected with it for any period you might think proper, I would propose a 
revision of the surplus waste land after, say, a period of 5 years ; and in all cases in which 
the Zemeendars had not by that time made proper arrangements for its cultivation I would 
mark it off into a separate Chuk. 

• Commusioner's docket 8. As regards the term of the assessment, you formerly approved 
above quoted. of its being made for ten years, and the Financial Commissioner 

sanctioned your proposal and I still think that ten years would be the best term. 

9. If there were any important alterations to be made in the settlement papers, I 
should regret not being here to make them ; but in either case the present jummas will 
remain the same, and a supplementary line at the foot of the Durkhasts will be sufficient 
to explain any modifications that may oe made in the future jummas. 



No. 698, dated Lahore, the 14th Angust 1856 
From—R. Txbcple, Esq., Secretary to the Chief Commisaioner for the Panjab 
To— The Financial GommisBioner for the Punjab 

The Chief Commissioner has had under his consideration the report and statements for 
the settlement of the FfrozpAr District under Regulation IX. of 1833, which documents 
were transmitted under cover of No. 303, of the 3rd October 1855, from the Commissioner of 
Cis-Sutlej States, to your address, with a view to the final disposal of the matter. So far as 
this department is concerned, I am directed to communicate the following observations and 
instructions : — 

2. The Settlement Officer, Mr. E. L. Brandreth, has furnished a complete and interest- 
ing report. The narrative touches upon the physical aspect, the past history, the statistics 
of the district, and then describes the settlement operations from the commencement to the 
conclusion. I am now to advert very briefly to the points which appear to the Chief Com- 
missioner to be most worthy of notice, following the order of subjects as given in the report 
itself. 

3. In the physical description of the district, extending from |)ara. 2 to 36 inclusive, 
the cardinal feature is the partition of the whole tract mto two marked divisions. This 
partition has been very clearly described by the Settlement Officer. The river Sutlej 
formerly ran underneath a high ridge which was then the left bank, b«t which is now in the 
interior of the Firozpur Distnct, and is called the " Dunda." In later times, however, the 
river has shifted its course to the right, i. e., towards the north-west; so that in these times 
there intervenes a broad valley between the river as it now is, and what was once the left 
bank. The old bank, or ''Dunda," runs in south-westerly direction. The tracts on the north 
and west between it and the river constitute the lowlands on the valley of the Sutlej. 
Those to the south and east are the uplands. The lowlands and uplands differ in all respects, — 
in regard to caste and character of the people, quality of soil and water, description of pro* 
duce, and mode of agriculture. They are separated too by the " Dunda," a zigzag, undulat- 
ing backbone, with sandy and impracticable ground on either side of it. In the lowlands 
that portion near the river is fertiliised by inundation, and that which is not so near is con- 
siderably irrigated. Sugarcane, cotton and vegetables are grown ; but the staple is wheat* 
The account given of the lowland agriculturists, though doubtless correct, is far from satisfac- 
tory. They are for the most part a pastoral race, Mahomedans by religion, though not of 
pure descent, who managed to win a proprietskry status from the original occupants, and to 
collect revenue without laboring for it. Their physique is by no means weak or inferior, but 
their morale is bad. They are inefficient at husbandry or any other practical business, and 
energetic in nothing save cattle-stealing and plunder. Doubtless full use is not made by 
the people ot the natural advantages of this tract. In the uplands the soil, though somewhat 
hard, is firm and good, — capable of irrigation to a fair extent, and held by a Hindoo Jat 
peasantry described by the Settlement Officer as being of the sturdiest sort. The staple 
products are maize (joar) and bajra (holms spimttts). The upland plain lying nearest the 
Dunda bank is one of the best parts of the district Towards the east, as the ground approaches 
the desert, the sand becomes more fre(^uent and the water more deep. The outlying 
portions of the district, Mokutsur, Mehraj, &a, to the south, are also divided by the Dunda 
bank into uplands and lowlands, though both sub-divisions are of an inferior description, — 
the lowlands being more interspersed with waste and the uplands more sandy. The country 
becomes less and less productive as we proceed southwards. 

4. It is evident to the Chief Commissioner that the uplands will advance in prosperity 
surely and quickly, — not so much from natural advantages as from the superiority of the people. 
There is a vast quantity of waste to be reclaimed, and there are men equal to the task. But in the 
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lowlands there will, it is to be apprehended, always be a lack of progress, but an abundance 
of disputes and complaints. In this as well as in most districts it appears that moist and 
low tracts are fated to be occupied by inferior races, either morally or physically ; while the 
manlier races settle on a soil, like themselves, firm and hard, — a soil which will yield nothing 
to sloth, but will repay industry and energy with abundant returns. In the lowlands the 
climate fosters idleness, and, though comparatively temperate, engenders sickness. In the 
uplands the climate, though scorching, is yet dry, and well suited to the development of man. 

6. In his paras. 67 to 57 inclusive, Mr. Brandreth furnishes an interesting account of 
the past history and political topography of the district On the same subject there is 
appended a valuable historical memoir by Sir Henry Lawrence, prepared in 1839, when he 
was Political Agent at Firozpfir. It is not necessary now to advert further to this section 
of the report, except perhaps to observe that the description given in paras. 62 to 67 regard- 
ing the antecedents and conduct of the Nawab of Mundote bear out the opinion entertained 
regarding the misrule of that Chief and the necessity for the deprivation of his sovereign 
powers. 

6. In paras. 68 to 124, the Settlement Officer treats of statistical matters of local 
interest, to some of which I am to advert as follows : — 

7. The statement exhibiting the distribution of Hindoo and Mahomedan castes is 
valuable. The Hindoo and Mahomedans are nearly equal, with a slight preponderance in 
favor of the former. Among the Mahomedans the Goojurs appear to be as thievish in Firoz- 

Eiir as in any district, and worse than their brethren in the Punjab proper. The Nyepals 
ave much the same characteristics as the Qoojurs, and so indeed have the Dogurs, though of 
' a superior origin and character. Infanticide formerly prevailed among them, but has now been, 
it is hoped, eradicated. The Raeens have the same character as marked gardeners in this 
district as elsewhere. There are very few Mahomedans of pure lineage ; among the Hindoos 
nine-tenths are Jats, — many of them good specimens of their excellent race, and all more or 
less good as cultivators. In one section of this tribe infanticide seems to have existed, but 
has, it is hoped, been extirpated. 

8. The census of the population, conducted among the settlement operations, appears to 
have been well performed. Its aggregate was only 15 per cent below that of the revised 
census of 1855. The difference may be partly owing to the superiority of the later return, and 
the inclusion of strangers excluded from the settlement returns. But also the Chief Com- 
missioner is willing to credit the probability intimated in para 94, that between the first and 
second census many new comers had settled in this district. The average rate of population 
per square mile, according to revised census (186*90), is at present low, but an increase, and 
perhaps a rapid one, may be expected. 

9. The settlement of district roads, 31 in number and 901 miles in total length, is 
satisfactory, and proves that much is doing for local improvement 

10. . In the description given of the system of agriculture it is worthy of remark that 
manure will not answer in any but irrigated lands, and that crops on dry land (or except after 
abundant rain), if manured, would flourish at first, but wither afterwards. In the uplands 
there exists a complete rotation of crops, the spring and autumn produce being 
raised on the same land alternately year after vear. But in the lowlands there is no 
such variation. There the lands, when exhausted after four or five years of continuous 
production, is allowed to lie fallow for a season. In the uplands it is customary 
to drain a portion of the waste for the benefit of the cultivated land. The Settlement 
Officer, generally speaking, entertains a high opinion of the system of agriculture, and does 
not consider that it will oe readily susceptible of improvement. But the Chief Commissioner % 
observes that in few districts is there greater scope for the introduction of superior species 
of products. Almost the entire produce consists of cereals ; sugar-cane even is but very 
scantily produced, and is altogether of recent introduction. There is a constant glut of grain, 
as is best evidenced by the facts described in Mr. Brandreth's 112th par^, which show that the 
farmers are themselves obliged to act as agents and factors for the export of their own grain 
on a large scale. 

11. The statement of imports into the city of Firozptir, valued at upwards of twelve 
lacs of rupees per annum, attests the rapid growth of the place, which has indeed become 
treble or quadruple under British rule. A great commercial future is in store for Firozpur. 
The return of exports down the Sutlej, valued at four lacs of rupees per annum, is consider- 
able. But the omission of whea;t from the returns seems strange. The question of river 
traffic will, however, be dealt with on other occasions. 

12. The return of schools, 84 in number, with 741 scholars, shows education to be at a 
very low ebb in this district. 

13. The great improvement in the climate of late years, to which Mr. Brandreth offers 
most competent testimony, is gratifying. The increased and increasing supply of rain in each 
succeeding year must doubtless be, in a great degree, caused by the spread of cultivation and 
the growth of trees. The one thing indeed reacts on the other. The account given by the 
Settlemeiit Officer regarding the results and prospects of arboriculture is on the whole 
encouraging. It is no dobut true that as new wells are constructed fresh trees will go on 
springing up. The Chief Commissioner concurs in Mr. Brandreth's remarks regarding the 
costliness of planting and nurturing trees through the direct agency of Qovemment, but the 
method enjoined by Circular No. 30 of 1852, and pursued in the Lahore District, whereby 
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the zemindars are encouraged to make small plantations on the road si^e, is calculated to 
answer admirably in such a district as Firozpur. The very large number of new wells con^ 
structed since British rule affords a sure pledge for the future; and we may hope that this 
district will regain a civilization which it once possessed, though lost in political and social 
revolutions, and which has left traces behind it to show to succeeding generations how much 
work of restoration there remains to be accomplished. 

14. I am now to advert to the settlement operations, which are described in paras. 125 
to 248 of the Report 

15. Of these operations the first to be considered is the assessment of the revenue. For 
this purpose the Settlement Officer divided the village into circles (Chuks), each circle having 
some distinguishing characteristics. The circles are 42 in number, of which 12 are in the low- 
lands, 13 in the uplands, 7 in outlying tracts, and the remainder miscellaneous, such as 
waste lands, rent-free patches, alluvial deposits, and Ihe like. The circles are well illustrated 
by the map submitted. They appear to be somewhat numerous ; but this circumstance is 
compensated for by the absence of cZosses within the circles, except in a few exceptional cases ; 
and the Chief Commissioner is glad to see "classes" avoided whenever practicable. He 
prefers that for all the villages within a particular circle certain average revenue rates should 
be assumed. Bates for irrigated and unirrigated lands were fixed, and also rates for different 
kinds of soil The amount of land irrigated by each well was assumed by means of averages, 
which is a judicious method. In adjusting his assessment, the Settlement Officer seems to.have 
communicated freely and cordially with the people. The rates certainly are exceedingly 
moderate. For irrigated lands they range from 1 Be. to l-Vl per acre, and in three instances 
only attain to 2 Bs. For dry lands they range from 8 to 12 annas per acre, and in no case 
exceed 14 annas. In the first four circles, which are overflowed by the Sutlej, reduction of 
assessment was allowed on account of the ravages of the river and the inefficiency of the 
cultivators. In the remainder of the lowland circles there was no great variation between the 
old and new assessment, except in two cases, where recent increase of cultivation was shown. In 
the upland circles there was occasionally an enhancement owing to increase of cultivation, 
and also in the miscellaneous circles, from the same causa The general result shows an 
increase of 8f per cent, over the former demand in the Government villages. This enhance- 
ment is indeed attributable to recent increase of cultivation ; and even £^ter this the district 
still remains one of the lowest (if not indeed relatively the lowest) assessed tract in these 
territories, allowance being made for increase of cultivation ; still the summary settlement 
would appear to have been very light, especially as compared with the adjoining portions of 
the Loodianah District. The causes of this lightness are not, however, fully set forth ; but its 
goodefifects have been apparent in the increased prosperity of the district. Many of thejummas 
are progressive; but several of these pertain to cases where much culturable waste existij, 
which will in all probability be brought under the plough. The land-holders are expected 
to reclaim certain quantities of this waste each year, and to pay extra revenue accordingly. 

. If they should fail to do thi^, the. land can be easily disposed of to other applicants, who are 
forthcoming in numbers, an^roady to compete for waste ground. The arrangement seems 
to be fair enough ; but care must be taken by Mr. Brandreth's successors to watch the 
observance of the terms ; otherwise occasional failures may be apprehended. And even in 
the event of failures such indulgence as may be fairly deserved should not be withheld. The 
Chief Commissioner begs attention to this point. These cases mostly occur in the south- 
west portions of the district. The proposed term of settlement extends to 30 years for the 
whole district, except the Mookutsur village, where a ten years' term is proposed. These 
villages have been necessarily assessed most lightly, and have great capacity for improvement ; 
with them the limitation of term will be necessary. On the whole, the fiscal prospects of the 
district are good, and much development of resources is to be anticipated. For the land on 
river bank, exposed to constant increment and decrement, an annual settlement is properly 
proposed. The present rate of assessment stands at Bs. 0-10-2 per cultivated acre all over 
the district ; and the Chief Commissioner trusts that this rate will prove moderate, and that 
the' resources of the district will expand under this settlement. 

16. The field measurement was conducted, after the manner pursued in the Barree 
Dooab, through the c^ency of the Putwarees. The Settlement Officer testifies to the alacrity 
with which these village accountants qualified themselves for the work. The agreement of 
their village map with those of the survey is so far satisfactory ; but it is to be remembered 
that the professional survey in this district was only applied to the exterior boundaries of 
estates. Detailed means of comparison were therefore not available. It is unfoitunate that 
nearly all the Putwarees write the Nagree character, the Oordoo character being more practically 
useful. The use of the latter character should be gradually introduced. The arrangement 
of thdr villages or beats" appears to have been judicious. Their income averages about 
Bs. 8 per mensem. It appears from Mr. Brandreth^s 238th para, that several points connected 
with the annual village papers have yet to be adjusted. The Chief Commissioner invites 
your special attention to this matter. 

17. The record of rights and the administration papers seem to have been prepared 
also by the village accountants, and subsequently attested by paid agency. In the administra- 
tion papers there is one peculiar provision, to the effect that neighbours must, as a rule, help 
each other to sink wells. If a man be jHrepared to sink a well and his neighbour refuses to 
join in the undertaking, the neighbour must, by village custom, give up his land and accept 
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other land equally good elsewhere. It is to be noted also that the village expenses and the 
collections on that account were contracted for with the headmen on the condition that not 
more than 2 or 3 per cent, on the Government revenue should be collected. 

18. In the appointment of village headmen ( Lumberdars ) the Settlement Officer 
judiciously maintained the office as an hereditary one according to old-established custom, 
and did not attempt to make it elective. 

19. The arrsmgements for the village police; seem to have been made with due regard 
to the rules prescribe by the late Board. The policeman's income averages Bs. 2-8-0 and 
Bs. 3 per mensem. 

20. Mr. Brandreth has contributed an useful analysis of the tenures. These may 
be classified as the " Zemeendaree " tenures in the lowlands ; the " Bhyacharah " tenures 
in the uplands ; and the " Jagheerdaree" tenures, which are sometimes " Zemeendaree" and 
sometimes " Taluquadaree." In reference to the Zemeendaree tenures the Settlement Officer 
still urges the advantages of sub-leases, but the Chief Commissioner regrets that be cannot 
accede to Government sanction being accorded to these leases. The plan was negatived 
in my letter No. 416, of the 1st May 1855, to which I am accordingly to refer you. In 
regard to the Bhyacharah tenures the Settlement Officer gives a very interesting account of the 
founding of villages and the original constitution of village communities and the formation 
of shares. He makes a remarkable statement to the effect that there are few villages more 
than 60 or 70 years old. This fact speaks volumes for the rapid growth of the district. He 
evidently understands these tenures, and will have recorded them with correctness. He was 
quite right in refusing to recognize a superiority in the family of the founders over the 
rest of the community by allowing special grants, " inams,'' wherever peculiar personal 
claims exist The grant will have been upheld in part or in whole ; but the question of 
making such grants in future in reward for good conduct, mooted by the Settlement Officer 
in his 224th para., is a general one, which the Chief Commissioner is unable to dispose of 
when reviewing a Settlement Report. It is worthy of remark that in the Bhyacharah 
tenures the coparceners distributed the inams among themselves not upon ancestral shares, 
but by one general rate upon possession. The method of treating the Jagheerdaree tenures 
is correct. 

21. The Chief Commissioner observes that the subordinate rights of cultivators and 
tenants appear to have been duly cared ior and recorded throughout this settlement. 

22. The petty rent-free tenures do not call for special remark, except that the number 
set down to this district, viz., 1,676, is inconsiderable as compared with the numbers brought 
forward in many parts of the Punjab proper. 

23. In reference to the statement of business, I am to remark that the miscellaneous 
business in this, as in other settlements, was very consideral^le, but that the real judicial 
work was light. The claims to villages were 263 in numVer; to shares 1,526; disputes 
relating to rent 118; boundary disputes 123. These numbers are low, and show that 
property had not yet begun to be seriously litigated. 

24. The cost of the settlement amounted to three-fourths of a lac, which falls upon 
a total revenue settled (Jagheer and Khalsa) at a rate of 10 per cent. This percentage the 
Chief Commissioner considers on the whole to be creditably moderate. 

25. I am to state that the Chief Commissioner deeply appreciates all that has 
been said in this report regarding the probable value of canals in this district. He will 
be happy to consider such projects as soon as the public means may admit of such under- 
takings. In the meantime the agricultural population will go on multiplying, and will afford 
a prospect of employment for the water of the canals, which shall be at some future time 
undertaken, 

26. The Chief Commissioner also notes the remarks by the Settlement Officer ( see 
para. 180) and the Commissioner regarding the facUities offered by this district for military 
recruitment. 

27. The various parts of the Settlement Officer's Report having now been reviewed, 
it remains only to touch upon the Commissioner's transmitting letter. Mr. Barnes having 
visited the district, and having had opportunities of seeing the settlement work, declares 
his confidence in the moderation of the Government demand, the accuracy of the record, 
and the general merits of the operations. In the Mokutsur villages alone he proposes 
to extend the ten years' period to twenty years, maintaining Mr. Brand reth's progressive 
jummas, but spreading them over the longer period. To this modification, however, the 
Settlement Officer has objected ; and the Chief Commissioner is himself inclined to think 
that, under the circumstances described in paras. 161 to 160 and 176-177 of the Settement 
Report, and in Mr. Brandreth's subsequent letter. No. 316, of the 16th November 1856, the 
term of ten years for these progressive jummas should be ample. But if the term should not 
prove sufficient, the case of any of these particular villages might be reconsidered at any 
time within the period of the ten years. You are, on this understanding, authorized to 
maintain that arrangement^ unless you should see any special cause to the contrary. 
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28. The Chief Commissioner is now prepared to confirm the settlement of the 
Firozpiir District for the period of 30 years for all the villages except those of Mokntsur, 
in which latter the settlement will be open to revision aft^r ten years. You are accordingly 
requested to issue the requisite instructions to the local authorities. 

29. In conclusion, I am to .state that the Chief Commissioner considers the thanks 
of this Administration to be justly due to Mr. E. Jj. Brandreth for the care, industry and 
practical ability with which he conducted this settlement in addition to his duties as Dis- 
trict 0£Scer. He brought much local knowledge and experience to bear on the task, and 
he has effected a settlement which may be pronounced successful as regards the interst 
both of the Qovemment and of the people. I am also to request that the Chief Com- 
missioner's acknowledgments may be conveyed to Mr. Brandreth's Assistants, namely 
Mahomed Sooltan, Extra Assistant, Gunga Pershaud and Goolab Rae, Tuhseeldars, and Horee 
Lall, Serishtadar. I am also to request that you will be good enough to arrange for the 
early publication of Mr. Brandreth's Report, of the Commissioner's transmitting letter, and 
also of this letter. 
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Annual Jumma StaUmerU ofEMUa Villages, i e.> ihe Oovemment Demand. 
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The ISth April 1855. 



R L. BRANDRETH, 
Deputy Cmmimoncr. 
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